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BOOK II. 



bF TH* ENGLISH GOVERNMENT rkOM THM 
kEIGN OF WILLIAM THE THIRD TO Tlifi 
^RESENT TIME. 

CtlAtTER t 

il&oiero of the Government of Ireldhd. 

THE conneftion between England and 
Ireland, which has now fubfifted fot 
many centuries, is a circumilance of great 
irnpottancie in the hiftory of thefe two coum 
tries, and cannot^ with propriety, be ovef* 
looked in a political furveiy of Great 
Britain. 

The firft inVa&oti of Ireland by the Eng- 
!ilh proceeded from the rapacity of private! 
Adventurers j and had no other objefl but 

VOL. IV. % th« 
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2 REVIEW or THE 

the acquifition of ppffeflions in that country. 
Though Henry II. under whom the firll 
Englifh fettlement was made^ claimed the 
whole ifland as an acceffion to his crown* 
and! though he had been at the pains to pro- 
cure a Papal bull^ as a foundation for that 
claim, he appears to have done very little, 
cither to afcertain and extend the conqueft, 
or to civilize the inhabitants, and reduce 
them under a regular government. The 
fubfequent monarchs of England were equal* 
ly inattentive to thofe objefts, or from pe- 
culiar embarraffments at home, were inca- 
pable of purfuing them ; fo that the private 
fettlers, in that hitherto rude country, were 
left, by their own efforts^ to maintain their 
pofleflions, and to guard againfl; the attacks 
of the natives* In fuch a fituation, it could 
not be expefted that thefe two fets of peo- 
ple would live in good neighbourhood* 
The Englifh were, in reality, a band of rob- 
bers, who had ftripped the natives of a pars 
of their property ; and by means of recruits 
from Eiigland, were endeavouring to avail 
Aemfelves of every opportunity of ftizriag 
on the whole* As the avowed purpofe of 

the 
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the former was 16 invade and plunder, fo 
the provocation, fufiered by the latter, muft 
have tinited them, not only to defend their 
pcffeffions, but to revenge the injuries they 
had fuftained ; and confidering the unculti^ 
Vated ftate of the one people, with the bar- 
barous ferocity of the other, it is not fur-^^ 
prifing, that by 'a long courfc of mutual 
depredation, they contrafted a bitter and 
rancorous animofity and hatred, and often 
conduced their hoftilities in a manner 
equally iiiconfiftdnt with thfe faith of treaties^ 
and with the feelings of humanity. 

The old and the new inhabitants Weret 
thus prevented from incorporating; and a 
line of feparation between them was drawii 
by their mutual contention and hoftile paf* 
fions. The • latter were called the IrifH 
xjDitkhi the pate: the former the Irilh without 
the paie. The Irifli within the pale were 
accounted fubjefts of the crown of Eng- 
land; aiid entitled to receive fach protec- 
tion from the fovereign, as could conve- 
niently be aSbrded them. The Englifli 
goverximeot coofidefed thofe without the 

B 2 pale 
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pale as diens, from whom it indeed endea- 
voured to raife a tribute, but whom, inr 
place of prote&ing it, never &iled to treat 
as enemies, whenever difputes arofe betweea 
them and the other inhabitants. 

The Irilh within the pale, from their 
primitive conne^on with England, as well 
as from the influence and authority of her 
nonarchs, fell under a govermnent fimilar^ 
in every refpecl, to that of the mother cooi>- 
try. They compofed, in one view, a fort 
of Englifli province, over which the fo- 
vereign claimed an executive power, and 
appointed, during pleafure, a governor. 
Thcfe appointments were begun by Hemy IL 
and contin'«ed by his fucceflbrs. The 
country was divided into diftrids, and com* 
mitted to the care of ih€ri£&. Superior 
couns of juftice were likewife formed, upon 
the fame plan with thofe at Weftmiofter* 
hall. 

As the Iriih inhabitants of the pale, how- 
ever, were left, in a great meafure, to 
ftruggle with the natives, and to fdlow fuch 
meafures^ for their fafety and profperity, as 

were 
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COVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 5 

wtre fuggefted by their peculiar circum- 
fiances^ they required a great council to 
'deliberate upon their affairs, and to regu- 
late the conduft of their executive officers. 
For this purpofe an affembly, after the 
example of the Englili parliament, was 
occafionally convened by the governor ; but 
at what period this eftablifhment was com- 
pleted is uncertain. Sir John Davies thinks / 
it had no place till the reign of Edward IL ' 
about an hundred and forty years" after the I 
firil fettlement ; but the opinion of Leland ' 
is more probable, that its commencement 
reaches as high as the reign of Henry II. 
though it was much later before the inftitu- 
lion attained a regular form. 

Th€ Irifti paiiiament was early compofed 
of two houfes, as in England ; the Lords 
temporal and fpiritual having a feat in the 
one ; and the knights of (hires, and bur- 
geffes, in the other: but for a long time the 
affembly was far from being numerous. Be- 
'fore the reign of Henry VIU. there were 
but twelve counties, befides the liberty of 
Tipperary, and thirty-four boroughs; fo 

that 
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tbat the numbers of the houfe of common^ 
could not amount to an hundred*. 

As this national aflembly was called for 
the fame purpofes with that of England, U 
was wont to deliberate upon the fame fort 
of buiinefs, and to exercife fimilar powers* 
Its interpofitions having arifrn from a total 
negleft, or inability, of the Englilh parlia- 
ment to regulate the government of Ireland, 
the members of that aflembly appear to havq 
parly confidered themftlves, not as a6lingin 
any fubordihate capacity, but as poflefledof 
an independent authority. In conformity 
to this idea, we find the ftales of Ireland as 
far back as the reign of Edward III. aflert- 
ing their privilege, according to the ancient 
cuftom of holding their own parliaments, 
and their exemption from the burden of 
elefting and fending any perfons to the par- 
liami nts, or councils held in Englandt# 

* See Sir John Davics's fpecch to the Houfe of Com-* 
mons, in 1613. 

t See the curious record, entitled Memoranda dc Hi- 
bernia Vcriment, referred to by Dr. Leland, and pub- 
lifted in the Calendar of Ancient Charters. 

Witl^ 
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GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. ^ 

With refpeft to the native Irifh, or to the 
inhabitants without the pale, they feem to be 
confidered/^by many writers, as difgraced by 
a greater portion of barbarity and ferocity, 
than the rude inhabitants of other countries. 
But for this opinion it is difficuh to difcover 
any real foundation. By their long con- 
tinued quarrels and hoftilities with the 
£ngU(h invaders, they became donbtlefs, 
inured to bloodftied, and inftead of making 
progerfs in refinements and the arts, were 
confirmed in all the vices natural to a people 
unacquainted with civility and regular 
government. It mufk at the fame time be 
acknowledged, that, from the partiality and 
prejudices of EngliQi hiflorians^ thoie vices 
have been greatly exaggerated. 

Before the reign of Henry II. Ireland had 
been lefs expofed to foreign invafion than 
moft other European countries ; and though 
the inhabitants had never attained that civi- 
lization, which the ancient Romans com* 
municated to their conquered provinces, 
they had comparatively, for fome centuries, 
enjoyed a degree of tranquillity, which was 
likely to become the fource of improvement. 

It 
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It appears, accordingly, that under the cIott4 
of thick darknefs, wi^ich hung over Europe 
in the feventh century, feme faint rays of 
light were difcovered in Ireland, where, 
under the proteflion of the Chriflian clergy, 
a number of fchools had been cftabliihed, 
and were then in a flourifhing condition. 
We are informed by an hiiloriao, of no left 
authority than Bede, that, about this period, 
it was ufual for perfons of diftinflion, among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and from the continent 
of Europe, to retire to that ifland for the 
purpofes of enjoying the comforts of a fe- 
queftered life, and for obtaining the benefit 
of religious inftrufilion from thelrifli clergy, 
who, at that time, it fcems, were diftinguijhed 
for the purity of their doftrines, and for the 
ftri£lnefs of their difcipline. 

The cuftoms which antiquaries and hif^ 
torians have pointed out and coUefted, as 
peculiar to the Irifh, are fuch as indicate no 
uncommon degree of barbarifm and ferocity; 
but, on the contrary, when compared with 
thofe of other nations, exhibit that ftriking 
reiemblance of lines and features, which 
ipay be reiparked in the inhabitants of every 

country 
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country before the advancement of arts and 
civilization. 

The people were divided into fepts^ ox 
tribes, in a great meafure independent of 
one another. Each of thefe was under a 
chief, who condufted the members of his 
tribe in war, and who endeavoured to pro^ 
ttEt them, either from the attacks of their 
neighbours,, or from the various a£b of in* 
juftice arifing among themfelves. In this 
Jatter capacity, the chief, agreeably to the 
geperal praftice of rude nations, committed 
the adipinjftration of juftice to a deputy, who 
received thp appellation of Brehon. The 
Brehons were the ordinary judges in all 
jthofe parts of %h^ country, where the au« 
thority of the Epglifh monarch, in judical 
matters, had no^ bepu /sftablifhed. Their 
jurifdidion was of a fi|nila|r nature, and ori«- 
gin, to that qf the Stewarts, ?yhom, in the 
countries under the feudal fyftem, the barons 
^uthorifed to diftribute juftice among their 
tenants and yalTals. 

Many different /epts, inhabiting an ex- 
^enfive territory yrere frequently aifociated 
^nder a common leader, wbofe authority 

over 
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over this larger divifion, though much in* 
ferior to that of each inferior chief over his 
own fept, was gradually, by length of time, . 
as well as by occafional circumftances, con* 
firmed and extended. By the confederation 
of fmaller into larger focieties, there had 
arifen five large provinces, into which the 
whole ifland was divided. Mention is even 
made by hiftorians, that thefe provinces had 
been occafionally united under a king ; but 
this union was probably fo tranfient and 
flight as never to have bellowed much real 
inSuence upon the nominal fovereign. 

The appropriation of land, that great ftep 
in the progrefs of agriculture, appears, 
among the ancient inhabitants of Ireland, 
not to have taken place univerfally, for long 
after the Englifti invafi on, they retained fo 
much of the paftoral manners, as, without 
confining themfelves to fixed refidence, to 
wander, with their cattle, from place to 
place. This cuflom known by the nslme of 
bodying, fuppofes that large commons, oir 
traftsof unappropriated land, were extended 
through all the divifions of the country; 
and that the wafte grounds bore a great pro* , 
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portion to thofe, which were employed ia 
tillage. In all countries the acquifition of 
landed property has arifen from agriculture ; 
for the cultivators of a particular fpot be- 
come entitled to the immediate produce, as 
the fruit and reward of their labour; and, 
after a long courfe of cultivation, having 
meliorated the foil, were, upon the fame 
principle, entitled to the future poffeflionof 
the land itfelf, by which alone they could 
reap the advantages derived from their paft 
improvements. Thofe lands, therefore, ia 
Ireland, which had been employed folely 
in pafturage, muft have remained in an un- 
appropriated ftate, open to the promifcuous 
ufe of the whole community* 

The limited and imperfeft ftate of the ftp- 
. propriation of land in Ireland, may be fur- 
ther illuftrated from the Iri(h cuftoms with 
relation to fucceffion* It appears that pro- 
perty in land was vefted in the chiefs only, 
or leaders oi fepts; and that the inferior 
people of the tribe were merely tenants at 
will The eftates of thofe chiefs, however, 
yrcre not tranfmitted from father to fon 
by hereditary defcent, but, ippon the death 
^: of 
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of the proprietor, pafled to the eldeft of his 
male relations. This perfon, by his expe- 
rience in war, having ufually acquired the 
higheft reputation for military fkill, was the 
beft qualified to be leader of the tribe, and 
the moft capable of defending that eftate, 
in which they had all a common concern. 
This is the cuftom, anciently diflinguiflied, 
both in Ireland and in Scotland, by the 
name of Taniftry; a name faid to be derived 
from the circumftance, that, in the life time 
of the predeceflbr, it was common to afcer- 
tain and acknowledge the right of his heir, 
who, in the Celtic language, received the 
appellation of the Tanijl, that is, the fecond 
perfon in the tribe. Traces of this mode of 
fucceffion are very univerfally to be found 
in the early hiftory of mankind. In that 
fituation where the inhabitants of a country 
are almoft continually engaged iit predatory 
expeditions, it may be expedient that the 
land, poffeffed by thofe little focieties pf 
kindred, who refide in the fame neighbour- 
hood, {hould remain undivided under the 
difpofal of the chief; and that, in chufing 
this leader, more regard {hould be had to 

hif 
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his age, experience, and military qualities^ 
than to his blood-relation with the perfon 
who formerly enjoyed that office. The 
plan of tranfmitting inheritances, by which 
children, and even families, in a ftate of in* 
fancy, fucceed to eftates according to fuch 
rules, as are fuggefled by the inclination of 
parents, can hardly be made effe£):ual till | 
mankind enjoy a degree of tranquillity, and' 
are, without any exertion of their own, 
protefled by the public, and fecured from 
depredation. The eftablifliment of fuch a 
plan therefoije, fuppofes confiderable ad- 
vances in the focial intercourfe, and a de* 
gree of improvement in many of the arts of 
life. 

The inferior tenants, or followers of the 
chief, appear to have held their lands during 
his pleafure; though probably thefe tenants 
were ufually permitted to remain in poffef- 
fion during life; and upon their deceafe^r 
their eftates were divided among the eldeft 
males of the fept"^. This has improperly 

• See Davies's Difcovery, 1747, p. i€g* 
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been ealled, by feme wiitcrSi iucceflion hf 
gavel^kind. 

In that fimple age when landed property 
is, in fome meafure, retained in common 
by a whole tribe, there naturally fubfifts an 
intimate conne£lion, and ftrong attachment 
among the members of that fmall fociety* 
They live much together, are feparated 
from the reft of the world, anicl affift one 
another in all their important tranfaftions. 
Their afire6lions are ftrengthened by the! 
habits of intimacy, and by their mutual 
exertions of kindnefs in promoting their 
common mtereft, 1 he chief is commonly 
attended by a number of his kindred, and 
tenants, whom he entertains with ruftic hof- 
pitality and magnificence, as in return, they 
are ambitious of difplaying their attachment, 
and their own importance, by entertaining 
their leader. The cuftom of vifiting his 
tenants, and of his being maintained, on 
diofe occafiotis, at their expence, to which 
hiftorians have given the appellation of 
cojhering^ was probably fupported likewife 
by political confiderations ; as by making 
ffequent progrcffes through the territories 
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of his tribe, the chief of xhtfipt i^as em* 
abled to prevent diilurbance among a di& 
orderly people, and according- to die 
demerits of his tenants, to piroportion the 
burden of his maintenance. 

The qiembers of every fept were not only 
fubje£l to the burden of maintaining their 
chief, when he thought proper to vifit them^ 
but were alfo liable to contributions for de« 
fraying the expence of his maintenance 
when he was employed in defence of the 
community. Hence a foundation, was laid 
for arbitrary exa£Uons, difiinguifhed by 
the nfimes of coegiU and livery^ which wott 
originally Irifh, but were afterwards adopted 
by the EngliOi fetilers, and became the 
iburce of great oppreflion. 
.The mutual attachment and coB£(lence 
that fubfifted between the chief and the 
members of his tribe, are mod efpecially re« 
saarkable in the pra6lice of what is called 
f^tcfing. It was common for thelchief to 
give out his children, not only to befucklad^ 
but ev^n to be brought up, in th^ family of 
fome of Ins tenants* To maintatki^ ftidi 
children, was not. looked upoa/a burdeiif 
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but as ft mark of diftiiidion ; it created a 
licw fpecies of relation with the leader of* 
the tribe; and enabled fuch fofterers to ac** 
quire a peculiar interefl; in thofe perfonSj 
whom the whole fociety beheld with admira^ 
tion and refpeft. The praftice, at the fame 
time, {hews the general fimplicity of mam 
ners, which had introduced no idea that the 
fon of a chief required an education fu* 
perior to what might be obtained in the 
houfe of his tenants. 

With regard to the laws enforced by the 
Brehons in the diftribution of juftice, they 
were fimilar to thofe of the other early Eu-* 
ropean nations* The weaknefs of govern- 
ment, in rude Hates, by difabling the injured 
party from procuring an adequate^uniOi^ 
ment, has generally produced a p/icuniary 
compenfation even for the moft atrocious 
offences, and the fame interefted motives^ 
which determined the private fufferer to ac* 
cept of fuch compoiitions, have alfo ren-« 
dered them agreeable to the public magif- 
trate, who, on the part of the community^ 
levied ^e fines drawn on thofe occafions* 
Such pecuniary puniihments are faid to have 
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heeti inQi&ed by the Brehotis foi" murder^ 
and for the greater part of crimes/ 

I had formerly occafibn to notice that 
remarkable inftitution which took place in 
Ireland^ by which the head of every fept 
was refponfible for the conduft of all his 
followers, in the fame manner as in Eng- 
land, a tything man might be called to ac« 
count for the offences of every member of 
his tything* It has been fuppofed, that this 
law was copied from the Englifh by the in- 
habitants of Ireland, but, in all probability, 
it proceeded independent of imitation, from 
the fimilarity of circumftances in both coun- 
tries; and, in reality, it feems agreeable to 
the notions of juftice and expediency fug- 
^efted by a ftate of rudenefs and barbarifm« 
Theeftate under the management of a chief, 
belongs, in fome meafure, to the whole 
tribe, and when any member of that fociety 
commits a crime, to be expiated by a pecu- 
niary compofition, it is not inconfifient 
with juftice, that this penalty (hould be paid 
oat of the common funds, by the perfon 
who reprefents the community. It is, at the 
iame time, highly expedient, that thofe who 
VOL. IV, c fuffer 
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fufFcr by the injuflice of any ob&ure meai*^ 
ber of a tribe, (hould iKit be under tbe 
neceflity of profecutingthe particular ofifend- 
ecs, but {hould obtain redrefs.from the per** 
fon known and diflttiguifhed ^ the head of 
the community^ who could be at no lofs to 
difcover the guilty perfons, and procure 
from them an indemnity^ 

From the reign of Henry II.' to the ac- 
ceflion of the hoiife of Tudor, the interpo- 
iitibns of the Eifglifli crown, in the govern- 
ment of Ireland, were feeble and tranfitory ; 
extending commonly little farther than to 
the nomination of the chief executive 
officers. The diftrefles of King John, and 
of Henry III. ; the fchemes of Edward I. 
for the conqueft of Scotland, and for the 
annexation of that kingdom to his Englifh 
dominions ; the wars carried on by the fub- 
fequent princes in France ; with the gr^at 
expence, and the numerous embarraifments 
of which thofe imprudent ixieafures were 
produftive ; and lallly, the ' long conteptioa 
between the rival houfes of York and Lsm- 
cafter, by which England itfelf became a 
field of blood, and a cwitinued fcene of 
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Marchy and confufion ; all this train of 
vexation> tnterprize^ difappointnient/ and 
difaftcr, prevented the Ejigliih monarchy 
from fuppofting their authority ia Ireland^ 
or taking any vigorous meafures for the re* 
^ du6lion of that country*. 

As the primitive fettlers from England 
derived little or no affifiance from the go« 
vernment, they were, on the other hand, 
fubjeft to no . limitation with refpeft to the 
extent of their acquifitions. They found 
no difficulty in obtaining grants of thofe 
laiids of which they had feized the poffeffion^ 
and even of fuch territories beyond the 
pale, as they had formed the projeQ; of 
acquiring. Immenfe donations were thus 

• So little were the Irifli apprehenfive of incuiting the 
difpleafure of England, that when JRichard, Duke of 
York, with his followers, had been declared rebels, and 
attainted by the Englifti parliament, they were treated 
in Ireland with the utnnoft hofpitality ; by an exprefs 
stA of parliament, they were taken under the public 
protedion ; and fome of them being attached, in con-^ 
lequencc of the Englifti attainder, ■ the perfon, who had 
ventured ^o execute the king's writ, was condemned 
and put to death. The fame parliament afterwards de- 
clared, that Ireland is governed by its own legiflature 
only ; and that the inhabitants of that country are not 
fubjcdl to the jurifdidtion of any fore'gn tribunal. — See 
L eland's Hijlory of Inland, 
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nominally made to a few individuals, in fo 
much that while in reality no more than a 
third part was in pofleflion of the Engliflb, 
the whole kingdom is faid to have been 
parcelled among ten proprietors. Nothing 
could be more adverfe to the cultivation of 
the country, and the civilization of the inha- 
bitants, than this prodigious extent of pro* 
perty bellowed upon thofe who had already 
the chief power in their hands. Thefe great 
lords not only were incapable of managing 
the vaft eilates already in their pofleflion^ 
but were interefted to prevent the remain- 
der from being given either to the native 
Irifh, or to fuch new £ngli(h planters as 
might be willing to improve it. In confe^^ 
quence of thefe grants there came to be in 
Ireland, at one time^ no lefs than eight 
counties palatine, each of which was go- 
verned by a fort of independent fovereign*. 
Notwithfl:anding thefe obftacles, many 
defperate Englifli adventurers, at different 
times, obtained from the crown particular 
grants of territories beyond the pale, and 
endeavoured to maintain by force what they^ 
had occupied under the colour of a legal 

• Sec John Davies'» Difcovcry. 
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fan£tion. The famil ies of thefe people, after 
along courfeofwar and rapine, degenerated 
by degrees .from the Englifii cufl:om$, and 
by. mutual intercoufe, were at length fo in- 
corporated with their neighbours as to be no 
longer diftinguifhable, by any marks of 
greater civilization. Upon the whole it is ob- 
fervable, that the native Irifti, by their power 
and by their numbers, had more influence 
in changing the manners of the new inhabi- 
tants than the latter, in communicating their 
improvements to the former ; and that the 
people of Englifh race, whether within or 
without the pale, were in the courfe of fome 
centuries, apparently declining to a ftate of 
rudenefs and barbarifm. 

The acceflion of Henry VII. as it re* 
ftored peace and tranquillity to England, fo 
it enabled the fovereign to plan and exe-^ 
cute more eifeftual meafures for the admi« 
niftration of his Irifli dominions. It pro- 
duced, at the fame time, an exaltation of the 
prerogative, the effeft of which was diftinftly 
felt in both countries. In Ireland, iwo 
objefts appear to have been immediately in 
the view of the crown ; to extend a regular 
policy over the country ; and to render the 
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Iri(h government fubordinate to that of 
England. 

. To promote the former of thefe purpofes^ 
tmder the direftton of Sir Edward Poynings, 
the lord-deputy, it was provided by an ad 
of the Irifh parliament, that all the ftatutes 
lately made in England, of a public nature, 
fliould be held effe&ual and valid in Ireland, 
An extenfive improvement was thus intro^ 
duced at once into the latter country, by 
aflimilatihg its political fyftem to that of 
England, It has been juftly obferved, how- 
ever, by a late hiftorian, that this adoption 
of Englifli laws, by the Irilh parliament, was 
not unprecedented, and that in particular, 
another jnftance of it occurs in the reign of 
Edward IV. though it is highly probable 
that it had proved ineffe6lual. It has, at the 
fame time, been erroneoufly fuppofed by 
fome writers, that this aft extended to the 
whole code of Englifh ftatutes ; whereas, 
in reality, it refers only to a certain number, 
which, however inaccurately fpecified, were 
under the eye of the IriQi legillature. 

From this regulation, it may fairly be 
concluded that the Irifh parliament was, at 
this lime, underwood to poflefs an indepen* 
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dent legiflative authority. If that aflembly 
was capable of adopting the laws of Eng- 
land, it muft have had the power alio of 
reje3ing them. And as this a6l of ihe legifla* ' 
ture fufficiently teftifies the exertion of inde- 
pendence upon the part of Ireland, fo the 
affent of the governor, upon the part of the 
king, leaves no room to doubt of his majeP- 
ty^s approbation and concurrence. 

To fecure the dependence of the Iri(h 
parliament upon the crown, Henry endea- 
voured to acquire a negative before debate 
upon all their determinations. For this 
purpofe he procured from that aflembly a 
regulation, that no parliament fhould be 
held in^ Ireland until the lord-deputy and 
his council fhould certify to the king ancl 
council in England, the caufes for which the 
meeting was to be called, and the bills which 
were therein to be ena£led ; and that unlefs 
the king's leave; were previoufly obtained, 
the tranfadions of any future , parliament 
ihould be void in law. 

The intereft of the crown required that 
all debates in parliament, which might in^ 
flamQ the minds of the people, fhould be 
fuppreffed^ and that the king fhould not be* 
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put to the difagreeable neceflity of rejeQing 
a bill, which, by a previous difcullion, had 
becoQie a popular meafure. Even in £ng« 
land fuch difcuflions were often attended 
with troublefome confequences ; and they 
were likely to be more fo in Ireland, where 
from the diftance of the fovereign, his pri- 
vate influence could not be fo fpeedily 
exerted. 

In the reign of Queen Mary an extenfion 
was made of this law, by requiring that not 
only the a£ls in contemplation At the calling 
of parliament, but thofe alfo which might 
be propofed after the meeting of that afiem* 
bly, (hould, in like manner, be certified to 
the king and council in England, and 
previoufly to their becoming the fubjeft of 
deliberation (hould obtain the royal appror 
bation. 

From the progrefs of an independent 
fpirit at a later period, an expedient for 
avoiding this law was eafily fuggefted. 
Though parliament, without the concur^ 
rence of the fovereign, could not introduce a 
©ill for a new law, it was thought they were 
jpoX reltrained from deliberating in any cafe^ 
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whether a propofal for fuch a- bill fhould be 
certified to the king and council ; and, ia 
this view, under the colour of heads of a 
bill to be propofed in future, every argument 
that could be advanced in fupporting or ia 
oppofing the bill itfelf, might be introduced 
and confidered. By fuch a preliminary de- 
bate, the public attention to the meaftire 
propofed might be exdted no lefs effeftually^ , 
and their opinions and fentiments with re- 
gard toitmight be difcovered no lefs clearly, 
than if the bill, after undergoing all the 
neceflary ceremonial, had been regularly 
prefented to the two houfes for their deter^ 
minatton. 

Th e religious reformation in the reign of 
Henry VIII. became the fource of new ani- 
mofities in Ireland, more bitter and ranco- 
rous than thofe which had formerly fubfifted. 
In that country, literature had made too 
little ptogrefs to create a fpirit of liberty in 
matters of religion, and adifpofition to pull 
down that edifice, which, in a courfe of ages, 
had been reared by ignorance and fuper- 
flition. The people content to be guided 
implicitly by their religious teachers, had 
HO difpofition to pry into myfteries, or to 
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call in queftion the ceremonies and obfer- 
vances which a defigning prielthood had 
eftabliflied among their forefathers. Warmly 
attached to the ancient fyftem of religion, 
they were taught to beheve that nothing 
could be more meritorious than to hazard 
their lives in its defence. The political 
circuroftances at the fame time^ which, in 
fome other parts (Jf Europe, had begun to 
promote the freedom and independence of 
the great body of the people, had hitherto 
no place in Ireland, Arts and manufaflures 
had not there made fuch progrefs as to pro- 
duce a degree of luxury, and to multiply 
tradefmen and artificers. Men of great pro- ' 
perty had not, by an increafe in the expence 
of living, been induced to difcard their idle 
retainers, and with a view of obtaining an 
advancement of rent, to grant long leafes to 
their tenants. The peafanti^ were ftill 
abfolutely dependent upon their mailers; 
the members of every great family, or fept, 
were invariably attached to their chief. 
The great wealth in the pofTeffion of church- 
men, by which, like the temporal lords, 
they, were enabled to maintain a number of 
dependents^ was not fquandered in procur- 
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ing luxuries, but expended, the greater 
part of it, in aft's of hofpkality and charity, 
which commanded univerfal refpeft and 
veneration^ Their jurifdiftion and autho- 
rity, as barons, not having as yet fufFered 
any diminution, continued to operate in 
addition to the influence arifing from the 
reputed piety of their lives, the facred 
fun6lions committed to them, and their 
fituation as members of that great fyftem of 
ecclefiaftical power, which the Roman pon- 
tiff had eftablilhed. Thus, in Ireland, jhc 
religious reformation might be regarded as 
an exotic, for which the foil, at that time, 
was totally unprepared, and which could 
only be raifed by artificial and violent 
means* If, by the utmoft care and culture, 
it had been made to take root, there was 
reafon to fear that, when left to itfelf, it 
wx)uld immediately decay, and be overgrown 
and choked up by the native weeds of the 
country. 

The authority, and the violent temper of 
Henry VIIL were indeed fuccefsful in pro- 
curing, from the Irifh parliament, a renun- 
ciation of the papal jurifdiftion, an ackhow- 
ledgment of the King's fupremacy, and the 
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fuppreflion of religious houfes. But, not- 
withftanding thefe compliances with the 
humour of the king, the people in general, 
and even a great proportion of both houfes 
of parliament, were zealoufly attached to 
the ancient faith, Thefe Roman Catholics, 
it may eafily be fuppofed, were highly en- 
raged at the late innovations, diflatisfied 
with every meafure of a government fo 
hoflile to their religion, and ready to era- 
brace every opportunity of creating difturb- 
anpes* The e'mifTaries of Rome, in the 
. mean time, were not idle, and fpared no 
pains to cherifti and inflame thefe difpofi- 
tions. To the inhabitants of Englifh race, 
it was obferved, that their title to fettle in 
the country, was entirely founded upon a 
donation from the pope. To footh the 
vanity, and to excite the fuperftitious and 
bigoted zeal of the native Irifli, this was 
reprefented as the favourite ifland of his 
holinefs ; the peculiar feat of the pure ca« 
tholic religion, upon the fidelity and ftea- 
dinefs of which, according to ancient pro^ 
phefies, depended the glory and profperity 
of the Chriftian church. That the enemies 
of the late innovations, however numerous 
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and hoilile to each other, -might a€l in con« 
cert, the agents of Rome maintained a re« 
gular correfpondence with the different 
ftpts^ opened a channel of communication 
through the remoteft parts of the country, 
and exhorted the leading people to lay afide 
their private jealouiies, and to unite in one 
great caufe, the defence of their con^moa 
religion. 

Thefe difpofitions of the Irifh gave rife to 
various combinations and attempts againft 
the government, which, according to cir- 
cumftances, were more or lefs formidable ; 
but were uniformly fucceeded by forfeitures, 
calculated to ,gratify the friends and con- 
nexions of the ruling party. The reign of 
Elizabeth produced in Ireland no lefs than 
three rebellions ; which might be attributed 
almoft entirely to the ftate of religious 
differences. The firft was excited by John 
O'Neale, chief of the powerful tribe of that 
name, who exercifed a fort of fovereiga 
power in Ulfler. This rebellion was fup- 
preflcd by the vigour and dexterity of Sir 
Henry Sidney, the lord - deputy ; and, 1 
though it occafioned a public declaration '' 
#f many forfeitures, thefe were not carried ' 
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into execution, but fuffered to fall into 
oblivion. Another infurreftion, foon after, 
was produced in the fouthem part of the 
idand, by the Earl of Defmbnd, the head of 
the great family of Fitz-Gerald, a nobleman^ 
vhofe anceftors had long pofT^iired an au« 
thority too great for a fubjeft. The King 
of Spain/ thinking this a proper oppor* 
tunity for retaliating the aflillance' given 
hy Queen Elizabeth to his rebellious fub- 
je£ls in the Netherlands, fent a military 
force to aft in concert with the Irifli infur- 
gents; but, fortunately, the abilities of 
Defmond were not equal to fuch an under^ 
taking, and, after a feries of mifcarriages, 
he was deferted by his followers, and loft 
his life, without the credit of diftinguilhing 
himfelf by any brilliant a6lion. The fup- 
preflion of this rebellion was attended with 
forfeitures to a great extent, and drew from 
England a large colony to fettle in Munften 
Eftates were offered to the fettlers at the 
^fmall rent of three-pence, and, in fome 
cafes, of two- pence the acre ; each pur- 
chafer being bound to plant a certain number 
of families within his domain. Sir Walter 
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Raleigh, Sir Qbriftopher Hatton, and man/ 
other "pcrfofts of diflinftionj pbtained grants 
^of eftates upon fuch terms ; but^ though 
they occupied the lands, they were not very 
fcrupulous in fulfilling the conditions* 

The laft rebellion in this reign, and by 
far the moil formidable^ was that condu£led 
by Hugh; another branch of the family 6i 
O'Neale, who, together with the chief-ftiip^ 
had now obtained his father's title, that of 
Eari of Tirone. This leader, in abilities 
and education, was much fuperior to the 
other chiefs of the mere Irilh. He had 
ferved in the £ngli(h army ; and, as he had 
become acquainted with the cuftoms of the 
Englifh, was equally capable of recom- 
mending himfelf to them, and to his own 
countrymen, by affuming occafionally the 
manners and deportment of either. With 
an iniinuating addrefs, joined to the moil 
profound diffimulation, he gained the con- 
fidence of the Englifli governors, and even 
of the Queen herfclf ; while, by fecret prac- 
tices, he inflamed the difcontents of his 
countrymen, and prepared them for an in- 
furreftion. Even, after he had recourfe to 
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arms, he, by various excufes, by afFefled 
complaints of injufticc, and by repeated 
pretences of ftibmiflion, found means to 
pmufe the government, and to procure the 
delays neceflary for bringing his plans to , 
maturity. The King of Spain fcnt once 
more a body of troops to fupport the 
rebels ; which gave fuch encouragement to 
the mal-contents, as to render the infurrcc- 
tion almoft univerfal. An army of twenty 
thoufand men from England was thought 
necefla^ry to fupport the government ; and . 
even over this force the rebels gained many 
advantages. At length , however, by the afti- 
vity and judicious conduft of Lord Mount- 
joy, the governor, their force was broken, 
and they were completely defeated. Tirone 
fubmitted at a very critical period, when the 
death of Elizabeth was known to the Irilh 
adminiftration, but was flill kept a fecret 
from the reft of the inhabitants. Thus the 
profperous reign of that princefs was ter- 
minated by an event of the utmoit import- 
ance to her fubjefts, the reftoration of peace 
and tranquillity of Ireland, and the efta- 
blifliment, over all her dominions, of a 
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degree of religious liberty, to which, for 
many centuries, they had been altogether 
ftrangers. 

The acceflion of James L produced an 
era no lefs remarkable, in the hiftory of 
Ireland, than in that of England and Scot* 
land. By the union of the Englifh and 
Scottifli crowns, by the cordial acquiefcence 
of the whole nation in the title of their new 
fovereign, and, above all, by- thie entire 
fubjedion of the Irifh chiefs in the late 
reign, James found himfelf in a better con* 
dition than :any of his predeceffors, for com- 
municating the Engliih jurifprudence to 
Ireland, and for extending the advantages 
of regular government and civilized man- 
ners to that hitherto uncultivated and intracr 
table part of his dominions. 

The firft ftep, in the courfe of thefe im- 
provements, was to reduce the whole coun- 
try under tribunals modelled upon the 
Englifti plan. The authority of the Bre- 
hcms had flill continued in force, in moli 
parts of the kingdom ; and their decifions^ 
as might be expefled, were agreeable to 
the ancient Irifii cuftoms. To thefe judges, 
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and to their peculiar, forms of procedure, 
the people were zealbufly attached, and 
every attempt to overturn this early infti* 
tution was treated as a dangerous innova- 
tion. So late as the reign of Elizabeth, 
when Fitz- William, the governor, informed 
Mac-Guire, the chieftain of Fermanaugh, 
that he intended to fend a fheriff into his 
territories, the chief replied, without heli* 
tation, " Your ftieriff fhall be welcome, but 
^* let me know his erie, that, if my pe<)plc 
" (hould cut off his head, I may levy it upoa 
^^ the country/' The whole country was 
now divided into thirty-two counties, which 
were put under the fuperintendence of fee- 
riffs, and fubjefted to the jurifdiftion of iti- 
nerant courts. By this reformation, people 
of the lower ranks were proteded from thofe 
numerous exaflions, which their fuperiors 
had formerly impofed upon them, and be- 
gan to tafte, in fome meafure, the bleffmgs 
of Tecurity and freedom. The inhabitants 
were thus comforted for the lofs of their 
barbarous ufages, by the evident advantages 
refulting from the new regulations ; and if 
they were denied the privilege of plunder* 
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ing their neighbours, had, in return^ the 
fatisfa6lion of being lefs expofed to theft and 
robbery, or to perfonal injury. The change 
at firft, was poffibly not relilhed; but it 
could not fail in time to become palatable. 
It refembled the tranfition from poverty to 
riches; from hunger and hard fare, to plenty 
^nd delicacy. 

Another great objcS, eflential to the fu» 
ture tranquillity of Ireland, was the fettle- 
ment of landed property- From the fre^ 
quency of rebellions and dilbrders many 
forfeitures had occurred ; • and the fame 
eftates had pafled through a number of dif« 
ferent families. In fuch a fituation, there 
came to be much room for difpute, con* 
cerning the property of eftates; while, in 
fome cafes, the validity of the forfeitures 
was called in queftion; in fome, the pre- 
tended grants from the crown were liable 
to challenge; and, in others, the right of 
the. prefent poffefror was confirmed by fuch 
a length of time, as might appear to fupply 
the defefts of the original titles. For put- 
ting an,end to the numberlefs controverfies 
that might arifc in fuch cafes, certain com- 
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miffroners were appointed by the crown to 
examine deieclive titles of fuch perfons as 
held lands by the Englifti forms ; and the 
poffeflbrs were invited to furreoder their 
eftates into the hands of the governor, in 
order to obtain a new and more K gal grant. 
The governor was likewjfe empowered to 
accept lurrenders from thofe Irifh lords, 
who held their eftates by the ancient preca- 
rious tenure ufual in Ireland, and, under* 
certain precautions and regulations, to re- 
inveft the poflc ifor according to the common 
law of England, with a full and complete 
right of property. Care was taken, at the 
fame time, to limit the new grants to the 
aftual pofleflions of the claimants ; as affo 
to fecure the inferior tenants, and to con- 
vert their former uncertain fervices and 
duties into a fixed pecuniary payment. The 
old cuftom of tanifiry was thus aboliftied, 
and, according to the new grants, eftates 
became univerfally tranfmiflible to heirs. 

A regulation, forpewhat fimilar to this, 
had be<"h attempted, by an a£i of parliament 
in the reiga of Elizabeth; but, from the 
circumllances of the nation at thaf period, 

it 
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k could not be made effeftual •. The exa 

teniive difpofal of property, which it novf 

occafioned, and the proportionable in^ 

fluence,, which it beftowed upon the crown, 

may eafily be conceived* The determinant 

tion of the comraiflioners could fo little be 

fubjefted to any general rules, that every 

perfon muft have confidered himfelf as in-* 

debted to government, for the eltate, which 

he was allowed to obtain or to preferve, and 

felt himfelf under the ncceffity of yielding an 

implicit fubmiflion to fuch terms as the 

executive power thought proper to demand. 

In this ftate of the country, Tirone, and 

his principal adherents, who had formerly 

fubmitted to government, wete alarmed by 

the fufpicioii of fome new infurreftion, and 

fled to the Continent ; upon which their' 

immenfe poffeflions were confifcated. There 

fell thus into the hands of the crown an 

extent of territory, in the fix northern 

tounties, amounting to about 500,000 acres^ 

in the fettlement of which more moderate 

portions were afligned to individuals^ and 

* Davies: » 
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more effeftual precautions were taken to 
avoid abufes^ than had occurred on former 
occafions. 

The city of London became undertakers 
in this new fettlement, and obtained large 
grants in the county of Derry. Upon pre- 
tence of protefting this infant plantation, 
though, in reality, with a view of raifing 
money, the King inftituted the order of 
Irifh baronets, or knights of Ulfter, from 
each of whom, as was then done in Scot- 
land, with refpefl to the knights oi Nova 
Scotia, he exafted a certain fum, in confi- ( 
deration of the dignity to be conferred. | 

The regulations, for the fecurity of 
landed poiTeffions, introduced at this period, 
and thofe for the extenfion of law and regu* 
lar government, were followed, in Ireland, 
by the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity 
for near forty years, during which, confi- 
derable advances were made in agriculture 
and even in manufaftures. In the reign of 
Charles I. the vigorous, though fomewhat < 
oppreffive adminiftration of Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, contributed much to the pro- 
grefs of thefe improvements. By his imme- 
diate 
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diate tncouragement^ and even by his 
example, the linen manufafture was intro* 
duced^ and has ever fince, though with 
feme interruptions, continued in a ftate of 
advancement. 

The great objeft of this able but inic[uitQUSu 
governor, was the improvement of tho 
revenue. As the forfeiture of Defmond had 
given rife to an extcnfive Englifh fettlement 
in the fouthern, and that of Tirone and his 
adherents in the northern part of Ireland, it 
was now thought expedient that a fimilar , 
plantation fhould be effe£ied in Connaught« 
For this purpofe, the validity of titles to 
efiates, in that part of the ifland, was called 
in queftion ; various objeftions to the right 
of many individuals wo^re ftarted ; and tht fe 
being referred to the commiffioners ap- 
pointed for the trial of fuch cafes, were very 
generall5( fuftained. Where the juries era- 
ployed in trying the fafts fhewed reluc- 
tance, recourfe was had to promifes, 
threats, and even to fevere punifhments, for 
procuring a verdift in favour of the crowji. 
The arbitrary and tyrannical meafures of 
the governor, on thefe occalions, were car- 
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ried to fuch a pitch, as excited the higheft 
indignation ; but, at the fame time, they 
were profecuted with fuch impetuofity and 
fteadinefs as bore down all oppofition, and> 
in the counties of this wellern divifion, 
brought an extenfive territory under the 
difpofal of government. 

In the difputes between Charles L and his 
people, the Irifh parliament took party with 
j the latter, and entered into fimilar meafures 
I with thofe purfued in England, for prevent* 
ing the arbitrary exertions of prerogative. 
In the year 1640, the commons iji Ireland 
refufed the fubfidies demanded by govern- 
ment, objefled to the modes of taxation 
hitherto prafitifed, and prefented to the 
lord-deputy a remonilrance, complaining of 
grievances. 

Although the inhabitants of Ireland had 
not, at this period, carried their improve- 
ments in trade and manufaflures to fuch a 
height, as could raife the great body of the 
people to the fame condition of indepen- 
dence as in England, yet the planters of 
Englifti race, thofe adventurers, who, by 
the favour of" governmentj had obtained 
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eftates in Ireland^ and had been willing to 
encounter the hazards of fettling in that 
country^ amid the rage and refentmait of 
the former pofleffors, were' in general, wc 
may fuppofe, men 6f a bold fpirit and of 
independent principles. Thefe were the 
people, who, by their opulence, and by 
their, powerful conneflions in England^ 
pofFefled the chief influence over the deter- 
minations of the IriQi legiflature ; and who, 
as they had caught the enthufiaftic love of 
freedom, which now pervaded the Englifh 
nation, were chiefly inftrumental in ditfuf- 
ingthe fame fentiments through the fifler 
Kingdom. 

The fame difference of opinion in reli- 
gious matters, which had arifen in England, 
and in Scotland, found their way alfo into 
Ireland, and contributed to influence their 
political fentiments. Among thofe of the 
proteflant perfuafion, the two great fc£ls of 
Prefl^yterians and Independents, whom 
their adverfaries diftinguiflfied by the con* 
temptuous appellation of Puritans, and of 
whom, the latter rejeded all ecclefiaflical 
authority, the former, all fubordination of 
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ranks among churchmen, formed a natural 
alliance with the friends of civil freedom ; 
and their tenets in religion were even 
adopted by a great part of thofe individuals, 
who obtained an afcendency in parliament. 
On the other hand, the fupporters of the 
hierarchy, the Roman Catholics; and the 
members of the eftabli(hed church, who, 
though differing in many religious tenets, 
agreed in their ardent zeal for promoting 
the power of churchmen, and for placing 
the management and controul of that power 
in the hands of a fingle perfon ; all thefe, 
by the tenor of their ecclefiaftical fyftem, 
were hollile to the defigns of parliament, 
and willing to exalt the prerogative. As 
the King could not fail to difcover thefe 
difpofitions, which prevailed among^ the 
different claflTes of the people, he could 
hardly avoid Ihewing favour lo fuch as were 
fubfervient to his views ; and, in particular, 
affording protection and relief to the Roman 
Catholics from the hardfhips of thofe penal 
flatjites, to which, by their non^conformity, 
they were expofed. This partiality, natu- 
rally became the fource of jealoufy and 

difguft 
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difgufl: in the one party, of gratitude and 
attachment in the other. 

* Such, in both countries, was the ftatc 
of the two great political parties ; but, in 
Ireland, there was better ground than in 
England for entertaining an apprehenfion 
and jealouiy of the Roman Catholics, as^ 
compared with them, the Proteftants, 
though, in fome degree, mailers of the 
government, were no more than a handful 
of people. Their diftance from the chief 
feat of the executive power, and the fubor- 

^^^ * It was the objcdl of Charles to remove, by degrees^ 
the differences that fubfifted between the fyftcm of the 
eftablifbed church and that of the Roman Catholics, and 
to beftow upon the former that authority, and that in- 
fluence over the people, which were enjoyed by the latter. 
For this purpofe, with the advice and afiifiance of Laud, 
he had introduced in England a new fet of eccleiiaftica^ 
canons, intended to new-model the difcipline of the 
church ; and a new liturgy, calculated, by a number of 
external ceremonies, to imprefsthe multitude with fuper- 
ftitious awe and veneration, and to produce a blind fub« 
miffion to their fpiritual guides. The. fame innovations 
were extended to Ireland, with a few variations accom- 
modated to the circumftance^ of the country; and, to" 
i^ender the King abfolute in ccclefiaftical matters, the con- 
vocation was armed with the fame powers as in England. 
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dinate authority poffeffed by a lord-deputy; 
rendered, at the fame time, the prevailing 
party in parhament, lefs capable of enforc- 
ing their determinations, or of keeping their 
enemies in fubjeftion. 

While the popifti recufants in Irelknd, 
were fo formidable by their numbers, they 
were highly provoked and irritated againft 
the ruling party. Many of them had been 
unjuftly deprived of their pofleflions, to 
make way for the needy favourites of admi« 
niftration; and even thofe, who had been 
allowed to retain their eflates, were, in 
return, fubjefted to fuch regulations and 
conditions, as curtailed their ancient privi- 
leges, and rendered them dependent upon 
government. For continuing to profefs 
the religion of their forefathers, they were 
expofed to endlefs profecution, and reduced 
under the dominion of heretics, whotn they 
abhorred, and whofe damnable errors they 
detefted. Thofe hardlhips they imputed^ 
I not to the King, whofe difpofition to relieve 
them was abundantly manifefl ; but to that | 

governing party, in the Englilh ,and Irifh i 
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parliaments, which oppofed and fruArated ; 
his benevolent purpofes. 

From fuch views and circumftahces pro» 
ceeded, foon after, the Irifh rebellion, 
planned by the abilities of Roger Moore, 
in which the rage of difappointed bigotry, 
under the guidance of a fenfelefs barbarian. 
Sir Phelim O'Neale, perpetrated that horrid 
maflacre, fo difgraceful to the annals of 
Ireland. The diforders of England, at that 
time, were fuch as to prevent the inter- 
ference of government for fuppreffing this 
alarming infurreftion. The chief executive 
power had been committed to two jullices, 
Borlace and Parfons, men totally deftitute 
of the capacity and firmgefs requifite in the 
prefent emergency. There was no military 
force to flop the progrefs of the infurgents; 
who had leifure to colleft their whole 
firength, and to form a regular aflbciation 
over the whole kingdom. Their clergy 
held a general fynod, in which they framed 
a variety of aQs, and declarations, calcu** 
lated to unite the whble Roman .Catholic 
intereft both at home and Abroad. They 
were joined by the nobility and gentry, in 

con- . 
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fiituting ia permanent national afiembly, for 
the regulation and fuperintendence of their 
future concerns. 

At the firft infurreftion, O'Neale pre^ 
tended, that he was afting by the authority 
of Charles ; and, to gain belief, produced, 
in writing, an exprefs commiflion from *the 
King. But the forgery of this deed feems 
now to \>t univerfally admitted. Whether 
any fecret encouragement, however, had 
been given to this infurreftion, by Charles, 
or by his Queen, a zealous Roman Catholic, 
it feems more difficult to determine. It is 
certain, that, in' the courfe of the civil war, 
the infurgents uniformly profeffed their in- 
tention to fupport the intereft of the 
crown ; and that Charles regarded them as 
friends, from whom, in his utmod extre-- 
mity, relief and affiftance might be expefted. 
In this view, he employed, the Earl of An- 
trim to raife troops in Ireland; and that 
nobleman, having taken the oath prefcribed 
by the confederated rebels, procured a body 
6f 3000. men, who were tranfported into 
Britain for the King*s fervice. A commif- 
fion from Charles, at a later period, was 
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granted to the Earl of Ormond, the lord* 
deputy, with difcretionary powers for en- 
tering into a treaty with the lri{h rebels, 
that, in return for the privileges to be 
beftowed . upon . thera \\y ^^^ crown, they 
(hpuld fend into Britain a body of 10,000 
troops, to be employed in the royal caufe. 
•But that the nature of this tranfa6lion might 
be kept more fecr^t, the King foon after 
jemployed the Earl of Glamorgan, a zealous 
Roman Catholic, to treat with thofe con- 
federates, promifing, upon the w5rd of a 
king, to ratify and perform whatever terms 
that^nobleman (hould think proper tp grant. 
The treaty which took place, in confe- 
quence of this commiflioq, had been con- 
cealed with care, and having been difco- 
^vered, by an unforefeen accidept, was found 
to contaiij fuch conceflions to the Roman 
Catholics, as afforded great fcandal to the 
friends of Charles. Glamorgan was accufed 
of having exceeded his powers, and thrown 
intoprifon. But an accufation fo impro- 
bable was not likely to remove the impref- 
fion, which the public received from the 
whole circumftances of the tranfa£iion/ 

The 
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-^ The reduftion of Ireland, by Oliver 
Cromwell, and the officers whom he cm- 
ployed, for tl^at purpofe, gave rife to new 
forfeitures, and to a new diRribution of 
lands among Englifh adventurers. By the 
arrangement^ attempted on this occafion, it 
was in view to feparate the Englifh from 
the Irifh proprietors ; and to confine the 
•^ latter to the province of Connaught. 

In the reign of Charles II. and of 
James II. the apparent defigns of the Mo- 
narch, in favour of the Rom^n Catholics, 
continued the old prepofleffion and preju- 
dices among religious parties, and fecured 
the great body of the Irifti in the intereft of 
thefe two princes. The effeft of this attach- 
ment was evident from the difficulty, with 
which the nation was reduced under the 
government of William III. 

When the government had been com- 
pletely fettled after the Revolution in 1688, 
it was to be expefted that Ireland, as well 
as England, would reap the benefit of poli- 
tical freedom, and that it would experience 
a rapid advancement in [the arts. Its ad- 
vances, however, fince that period, though 
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certainly very confiderable, have been re- 
tarded by a variety of circumftances. 

1, Th6 inhabitants of Ireland have been 
more divided by mutual animofity and dif- 
cord than thofe of moft other countries. 
From the invaiion of Henry 11. to near the 
end of the laft century, the natives were 
fubjeft to continual depredation from the 
Englifh government, and from thofe adven- 
turers of the Englifh race, who had fuch 
intereft with the government, as enabled 
them, upon various pretences, to difpoflefs 
the ancient proprietors, and to feize their 
cftates. The rcfentment occafioned by 
thefe a6ls of injuftice arid oppreffion, the 
revenge inflifted by the fuflFerers, whenever 
they had an opportunity, the remembrance 
of paft injuries upon either fide, and the 
conftant apprehenfion of the future, could 
not fail to produce a rooted averfion 
between the two parties, and to excite the 
bittereft hatred and rancour. 

The religious differences, from the time 
of Henry VIII. became a frefh ground of 
diflenfion, a new fource of animofities, 
which flowed in the fame channel with the 

VOL, IV. £ former. 
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former. The ruling party in Ireland cm- 
braced the dofltrines of the reformation^ 
Thofe, who had little conneftion with 
government adhering to the religion of their 
anceftorsj * again found themfelves^ upon 
this account, oppreflfed and perfecuted^ by 
the fame clafs of people to whom they 
imputed the lofs of their pofleffions. 

As the people, who had thus been fub- 
jefted to oppreffion, both in temporal and 
fj^ritual matters, were by far the moft 
numerous, they were able to fland their 
ground, and were always formidable to their 
adverfaries. While the one party were 
fupported by the civil magiftrate, the other 
were fuperior by their natural ftrength; 
whence they maintained a conftant ftruggle, 
by which their paflions were kept awake, 
and their hopes and fears alternately 
excited. Their mutual apprehenfion and 
diftruft, therefore, were too powerful to 
permit their uniting cordially in any com* 
mon meafures ; and their mutual animofity 
and jealoufy rendered them frequently more 
intent upon diftrefling and humbling each 

other. 
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other^ than ia profecuting any fcheme of 
national iipprovement. 

The attention of the Irifh was, in this 
manner, wholly engroffed by political and 
religious difputes ; and their minds em-* 
braced thofe obje6ts with a degree of ardour 
and vehemence unknown in other countries* 
The fame ardent fpirit raifed by the con* 
..tinual ferment, which thofe interefting 
objefls had excited, was, at the fame time, 
diffufed through the whole of their confti* 
tution, and gave a peculiatr dire6lion to 
the national phara&er. A temper, ardent 
and Vehement^ a difpofition open, forward^ 
undefigning, and fincerc, little correfted by 
Culture, might be expe6led to produce 
incorreftnefs of thought and expreffion^ 
with a teodebcy to fucb inaccuracies and 
blunders as proceed from fpeaking without 
due confideration, and from attempting.to 
convey a firil impreffion^ without a full 
examination of particulars.- After a[ll> the 
ftriSlures of the EngHfli upon the«chara£ler 
and manners of their neighbours in! Ireland^ 
like all other obfbrvations tending to gratify 
national vanity and prejudice, muft be 
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received with grains of allowance, and, if 
not reft rifted to the lower clafles of the 
people, muft be acknowledged, at leaft, 
more applic(|b!e to the inhabitants of the 
laft century, than to thbfe of the prefent. 

2. At the time when Ireland can>e to be 
in a condition to pufti her trade and manu-^ 
faftures, (he was checked by the mercantile 
regulations of the Englifli government. 

The mercantile fyftetti of all nations has 
been built upon the narrow bafis of mono- 
poly. Every Gompapy; or corporation of 
merchants or manufafturert, has endea- 
voured to exclude all their neighbours from 
their owti branches, of trade or manufafture; 
From their (ituation, living in towns, and 
capable, with eafe, of combining together, 
they have commonly been enabled, by their 
own clamours and folicitations, to ihtimi* 

I date or to perfuade the government to fall 
in with their deGgns, and to make regiila- 
, tions fo? fupporting their intereft. When 
Britain came to have colonies, (be endea* 
voured, by afothority,-to engrofs their trade, 
and to hinder them from trading dineflly 

with 
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with other nations. With refpeft to Ireland, 
ihe proceeded upon fimilar principles. 

To prevent the Iriflx from interfering in 
the woollen manufaflure^ the great ilaple of 
England^ the Irifli were prohibited from 
exporting wool or woollen cloth. To the 
linen trade of Scotland the fame attention 
was not paid^ and the exportation of Iri(h 
linens was permitted to Britain and her 
colonies. 

By what is called the Navigation A£t, 
made in the reign of Charles 11. and varied 
by fubfequent Itatutps, it is provided, that 
no goodsy except viduals, fliall be (hipped 
from Ireland for his Majefty s plantations, 
and that no plantation-goods (hall be car- 
ried to Ireland without being firfl landed in 
Britain. By a later Ilatute, this prohibit 
tion, as to goods not enumerated, was 
removed. 

3. To enforce regulations of fo oppreffive 
a nature, it was neceflary that the Irifti go- 
vernment (hould be rendered entirely fubor- 
dinate to that of England ; and accordingly, 
no efforts for that purpofe were v anting. 
By what is called Poyning's law, an attempt 
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, -was made to inveft the crown with a power 
of controuling and direCling the delibera- 
tions of the Irifli parliament. In critical 

, emergencies, however, the operation of 
this la w^^ was, afterwards, occafionally fuf- 
pended; and, at length, as has been for- 
merly hinted, a method was divifed of en- 
tirely evading its effcd, by the prafticc of 
debating upon the heads of fuch bills, as 
were to be tranfmitted to England for 
obtaining the confent of the king and 
council. 

How far the inhabitants of Ireland were 
bound by the afts of the Britifii legiflaturc, 
was a queftion, which, from the time of the 
revolution, came to be much agitated by' 
lawyers and politicians. Thofe, who main^ 
tained the affirmative, among whom we 
may reckon alraoft ail the Englilh lawyers, 
appear to have refted their opinion chiefly 
on what is called the right of canquejl. 
By virtue of his conqueft of Ireland, Henry 

^ II. and his fuccefTors, acquired a dominion 
over that country, and a right of fubjefting 
its government to that of his own king- 
dom. Such, in faft, was underftqod to be 
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the nature of the Irifli government. Though 
the nation was allowed to hold parliaments 
of its own, the Englilh parliament exercifed 
over thofe aflemblies a permanent authority, 
and claimed the privilege of making ftatutes 
for Ireland. Inftances, indeed, in early times, 
of Englifti ftatutes being extended exprefsly 
to Ireland, are not very frequent; but^ 
a few fuch inftances occur upon record; 
and from the year 1641, their number was 
much encreafed. By long cuftom, the 
intention of the charters granted to Ire- 
land, and the form of government in that 
country, are to be explained, and if we 
rely upon this moft infallible interpreter of 
the meaning of parties, we muft conclude 
that the Irifli legiflature was, from the 
beginning, fubordinate to that of England. 
The friends of Irifli independence argued 
very differently, and with more folidity. 
The right of conqueft, they confidered as 
a right, which has no exiftence, it being 
impoflfible that fuperior force can ever of 
itfelf beftow any right. On the contrary, 
the employment of force, unlefs in fupport 
of a previous right, is an injury, which 
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becomes the proper objeft of puniQiment. 
^ If Henry 11. had no previous right to invade 
Ireland, and to fettle in that ifland, he cer- 
tainly could acquire none by attacking the 
inhabitants, and dripping them of their 
property, but rather merited punilhment 
for the crimes, which he committed againft 
them. It is unneceflary to mention that 
even this right of conqueft, fuppofing it well 
founded, would not be applicable to a great 
.part of the inhabitants of Irelapd, thofe, at 
leaft, who obtained the greatell wealth, and 
had the principle fhare in the legillature ; 
for they, inllead of being the conquered 
people, were his Englifti fubjefts, who had 
affifted in the conqueft, and derived the 
chief benefit from it. 

The nature of the Irifti conftitution, 
therefore, is to be inferred, not from the 
force ufed by England, but from the ac- 
quiefcence of the people after this force was 
,withdrawn,and when they could be fuppofed 
to have a free choice. At what period the 
people came to be in thofe circumftances, 
it is not very eafy to determine. There are 
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here two particulars, which may feem 
worthy of notice. 

Firft, with refpeft to the form of govern- 
ment, to which, from long cuftom^ the 
nation is underfiood to have confented^ 
this^mufl: be determined from the general 
ufage, not from a few fingular exertions 
made upon extraordinary emergencies. In 
every rude nation, perfons invefted with 
authority, are apt to lay hold of oppor- 
tunities of indulging themfelves in arbitrary 
proceedings ; and thefe irregular afts fre- 
quently pafs without animadverfion or 
punifliment. But, from fuch abufes, we 
muft not reafon concerning what, in the 
common apprehenfions of the people, is 
legal and conftitutional. What is merely 
overlooked, or is found too troublefome to 
redrefs, we muft not fuppofe to be approved. 
Thus, while the parliament of Ireland was 
acknowledged to poflefs a legiflative power, 
and was applied to by the crown in every 
branch of legiflation concerning that country, 
it is of little moment, that, in fome few cafes, 
we alfo meet with regulations extending to 

Ireland, 
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Ireland, cnafted by the Englifli parliament, 
The independence of the Irifh legiflaturc, 
is to be inferred from the general tenor of 
proceedings; and it would be abfurd to 
draw an oppolite concluiion from a few in- 
ftancea of ufurpation or inadvertency. 

In the fecond place, it is to be obferved, 
that the effe£l of old ufage muft be limited 
by confi derations of public utility, and that 
the nK)ft univerfal fubmiffion of a people, 
, however long continued, will not give fanc- 
tion to meafures incompatible with the great 
interefts of fociety. Had the Irilh parlia* 
ment, by general praftice, been rendered 
entirely fubordinate to that of England, the 
pernicious tendency of fuch a conftitution, 
with refpeft to Ireland, muft appear of fuch 
magnitude, as to (hock our feelings of juftice, 
and, at any diftance of time, to juftify the 
inhabitants in aflerting their natural rights. 

But this point was not to be determined 
by abftraft reafonings, or by general confi- 
derations on the principles of juftice. The 
intereft of the more powerful country, as 
commonly happens, was held a fufiicient 
reafpn for aflerting andextendingits authority 
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over the weaker, and the fyftem of rcgu* 
lating the trade of Ireland, in fubferviency 
to the views of the mercantile people in 
England, rendered that intereft more obvi* 
ous and confpicuous. To accomplifli this 
purpofe, it was requifite that England fliould 
polFefs'a power of controuling the Irilh 
courts of juftice. Without this flie might 
command, but had no power to execute ; 
her ads of legiflation could be made e£fec« 
tual only by her indireft influence over the . 
Irifh judges. 

In the year 1719, a private law-fuit in 
Ireland*, gave rife to a controverfy whether ' 
there lay an appeal from the Irifli tribunals 
to the houfe of lords in Britain? and this 
was followed by an aft of the Britilh par- 
liament; calculated for the exprefs purpofe 
of fecuring the dependency of Ireland, upon 
the crown of Great Britain ; and declaring 
firft, " that the King's majefty, by and with 
'* the confent of the lords, fpiritual and tem- 
** poral, and the commons of Great Britain, 
'* in parliament aflembled, had, hath, and of 

* Between Sbc rlock and Anneflf. 
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V right ought to have full power and autho- 
^* rity to make ftatutes, of fuflBcient force, 
^ and validity, to bind the people and king- 
^ dom of Ireland.** 

Secondly, " that the houfe of lords of 
^ Ireland, have not, nor of right ought to 
•* have, any jurifdiftion to judge of, affirm 
^ or reverfe, any judgment, fentence, or 
*• decree, given or made in any court within 
•• the faid kingdom*." 

While Britain was thus eager to opprefs 
her fifter kingdom, fhe could not with-hold 
from this, and from other parts of her 
empire, that free fpirit, which the example 
of her own conflitution, and the general 
advancement of commerce and manufac- 
tures contributed to infpire. The leading 
men of Ireland faw, with indignation, this 
narrow-minded policy, and the invidious 
marks of bondage with which their country 
was branded. They complained with bitter- 
nefs of the hard regulations, by which the 
Irifti nation, while they profufely (hed their 
blood in the quarrels'of. Great Britain, were 

• 6 Geo. L chap. 5. . * 
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not only excluded from the c&mmercfc of 
the Britilh colonies, but even denied the 
privilege of trading with foreign nations* 
They remonftrated with warmth againil the 
injuftice, by which they had been deprived 
of their national rights, in order to rob 
them of the fruits of their induflry^ and 
by which poverty was entailed upon them 
as an appendage of that flavery^ which they 
were made to inherit. ' 

In one particular the Ipgiflature of Ireland 
had preferved its independence, die article 
of taxation. It does not appear that the 
JSritiOi parliament ever claimed the privilege 
of im poling taxes upon that country; and 
as foon as the Irifh began to enjoy the 
advantages of peace, we find their pariia* 
ments difcovering a jealoufy of^ this branch 
of authority, and maintaining it with proper 
fpirit^ In the year 1690, the commons of 
Ireland rejefied a money bill, becaufe it had 
not taken its rife in their houle; In 1709, a 
money bill was returiied froin England mik 
alterations; upon which account it was 
rejefted by the commons. Another inftancc 
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of a fimilar ocertion occurs in the year 
1768. 

The exertions of the Irifh nation^ in 
favour of liberty and independence^ were 
frequently countera&ed and fruftrated by the 
indired influence of the crown ; and nothing 
contributed more to this abufe, than the 
duration of their parliament* 

According to the early conftitution of 
thofe aifemblies^ both in £ngland^ and in 
Ireland^ they might be diifolved at the 
pleafure of the king; but independent of a 
difibltttio;i by this authority, they remained 
during the king's life. The firft alteration^ 
in this mfpeA, was made in £ngland, in the 
yeign of King William III. when, from the 
nation having become jealous of the crown* 
influence over parliaments, their duration 
was limited to three years; a period, which, 
in the reign- of George L was extended to 
feven. But no fuch limitation had been 
introduced in Ireland, and parliaments, 
according to the ancient plan, continued 
to endure for the king's life. In the year 
17681 the voice of the nation demanding a 
reform, in this. particular, became irrefiiiible; 

and 
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and a bill for limiting the duration of par« 
liament to eight years^ pafled the two houfes^ 
and obtained the royal aflent. The octennial 
parliaments of Ireland^ in place of the 
feptmnial parliaments of England, were 
preferred at the fuggellion of the £ngli(h 
miniftry, and were probably recomn:iende4 
to them from the view of preventing th^ 
iaconvenience to government of attendingi 
at the fame time^ to the new eIe6lions of 
both countries. This reform tvas the fore* 
runner of others, yet more decifive, in the 
' caufe of liberty. The members of the houfQ 
of commons became now^ in. fome meaiiire^ 
dependent upon their conftituents; and their 
determinations were^ of courfe, more affe&ed 
by the;general feelings of the p€;ople. 

Britain was involved in great difiicultie$| 
and reduced to the M^pooft perplexity, by 
the war with her North American colonies; 
in the profecution of which Ireland had 
cheerfully contributed her affiftance. To- 
wards the end of that uaruccefsful ilruggle, 
the intcrpofition of France had expofed the 
Britifh empire, at home, to the dan^r of 
iofult and invalioa ; and afforded to the 

Irilh 
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lirilh a plauGble pretence for undertaking 
the defence of their own country. Volun- 
' teers, therefore, in the different parts of the 
i kingdom were affociated and embodied for 
this purpofe ; and to this exertion, appa- 
rently fo generous and public fpirited, the 
countenance and approbation of govern- 
ment could not well be refufed. Iri a (hort 
time, their number became fo great, they 
acquired fo much the confidence of the 
people, and were animated by fuch refolu- 
tion, that they could be neither fuppreffed 
nor controuled. Some ^ittempts were made 
by government to- obtain an authority over 
them, but thefe were eafily difcovered and 
evaded. Thus, while Britain was exhaqfted 
by a ruinous war, Ireland had procured an 
armed force, which' nothing could refift, 
commanded by her own citizens, and firmly 
determined to prociirfe the redrefs of her 
grievances. The Confequences were fuch 
as might be expefted. In 1778, a bill had 
feeen brought into the Britrfh parliament for 
the removal of all thofe reltraint^, which 
had been impofed upon the trade of Ireland, 
but the alarm excited in the trading, and 
* inanufa6luring 
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manufa^uring towns of Britain rendered 
the meafure unfuccefsfuL The Irifli, how- 
ever, confciouB of their internal ftrength, 
were not diflieartened. In their addrefs to 
the throne, they declared, ** it is not by 
*' temporary expedients, but' by a free trade 
only, that the nation is to be faved from 
impending ruin.'* To guard againft a 
prorogation before they (hould obtain 
redrefs, they rcfufed to grant the fupply 
for the ufual term of two years, but paffed 
a (hort money bill, to which the royal affent 
was obtained. In the Englifli houfe of 
commons, the minifter, prefled by the 
di£BcqIties attending his prefent critical 
fituation, propofed to repeal the re(lri£live 
fiatutes complained of, and to grant the 
Iri(h a free trade to the Britifli colonies,, as 
well as to foreign countries. The propofi- 
tions which he brought into parliament for 
that purpofe were very readily adopted, and 
obtained the fandion of the legiflature. 

The joy of the whole people of Ireland, 

excited by this decifive and important 

vi£lory, may eafily be conceived. It did 

VOL. IV. F not, 
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not, however, prevent them from following 
the tide of their fuccefs, and bearing down 
every remaining obftacle tp their complete 
independence. They had ftill the mortifying 
refleftion that they owed this relief to the 
favour of an Englifti miniftry ; that it had 
been procured by the neceflity of the times; 
and that^ afterwards, from an alteration 
of circuinftances, it might, very proba- 
bly, be withdrawn. To lecure the perma- 
nent enjoyment of prefent advantages, 
it was necefTary they fhould depend upon 
themfelves. The volunteers, confcious 
of liaving power in their hands, were not 
negligent in ufing it to the beft advantage. 
By choofing delegates from difierent quarters, 
a^k fort of reprerentatives of the whole body 
by afTemblin^ thefe delegates on difierent 
occafions to aft in concert with one another, 
by publifliing refolutions and remonftranccs 
exprefling their unalterable purpofe to affert 
their liberties, they fpread an univerfal 
panic over Great Britain, and a belief that 
it would be in vain to oppofe their demands. 
In this liiuation a change of the BritiOi 

miniftry 
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mioiftry took place; and the Marquis of 
RockiBgham^ who came to the head of 
adminiftration, found himfelf at^ liberty to 
comply with his own inclinatioq, and that 
of his party, by removing thofe oppreflivc 
regulations, which rendered the Iriih govern- 
tnent.fubordinate to the Britilh. With this 
.view there palfed an aft of the Britifli Jegif- 
lature, containing a repeal -of Poyning'^ 
law; and alfo a repeal of the ftatute, by 
which the parliament of Great Britain is 
declared to Kave a power of making laws to 
bind the Irifh nation, and of reviewing the 
fentences of the Irifh tribunals. 

At a fubfequent period, during the 
adminiftration of Lord Shelburn, it was 
fuggefted, that the repeal of the obnoxious 
Aatutes above-mentioned was infufficient, 
and the Britifli parliament was prevahed 
upon to renounce the principle upon which 
they had proceeded, by relinquilhing, on 
the part of Great Britain, all (imilar claims 
for the future. The former conceflion was 
neceflary for the fecupty of Ireland; the 
latter was merely the effeft of popular 
p 2 clamour. 
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clamour^ which produced a juvenile, though, 
perhaps, a pardonable degree of triumph 
and exultation. 

By thefe alterations Ireland became an 
independent kingdom,conne6led by a federal 
union with Britain, but poflefling within 
itfelf a fupreme legiQative aflembly, and 
fupreme courts for the diflxibution of 
jullice. 
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CHAPTER. IL 

Political Confequences of the Reoolution-^Sub-^ 
fequent Changes in the State of the Nation 
. — Influence of the Crown. 

npHE alterations made in the ftate of the 
government by what is called the revo- 
lution, in 1.688, and by the other public 
regulations in the reign of William IIL 
were judicious, moderate, and prudent. 
With a perfeft adherence to the fpirit, 
and with as little deviation as poflible 
from the ancient forms of the conftitution, 
they were well calculated to reftrain the ar- 
bitrary condufl of the fovereign, and ap- 
peared to eftablifh a limited monarchy upon 
a folid and permanent bafis« 

All the avenues and pafles, through which 
the prerogative had formerly invaded the 
rights of the people, were now apparently 
guarded and fecured. The king could nei- 
ilier maintain troops, nor obtain the nece& 
(ary fupplies, without the annual interpofi- 
lion of the legiflature, and therefore was laid 

under 
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under the inevitable neceffity of calling re- 
gular and frequent, meetings of Parliament* 
The former difputes upon thatTubjeft were 
ctmfequently at an end. Any future in- 
juh3:ion upon the fovereign, to perform his 
duty in this refpcft, was now fuperfeded. 
As he could no longer procure money, or 
carry on the bufinefs of government, with- 
out parliamentary aid, it was to be expefted 
that no future complaints of his neglefting 
to convene that afferably v^ould ever be 
heard. It was no longer prudent for him to 
hazard the angry diffolution of a parliament 
for refufihg to comply with his deftiarids ; a 
hieafufe tending to engender enmity and rc- 
fentment in that clafs of irien, whofe good 
will and Cordial affeftion were become indif- 
penfibly requifite. In a word, the executive 
power was rendered completely fubordinate 
to the legiflativfe ; which is agreeable to the 
natural order of things ;, and ivithout which 
there can be no free govemnaent. 

The legiflative power was, b^ the ancient 
llrufture of the conftitution,' lodged in the 
aflembly compofed of king, lords, and com- 
mons; fo that the king, to whom was committed 

the 
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the {province of executing the laws» had alfoa 
great (hare in making them. But this regu* 
iation^ which is juftly confidered by political 
writers, as inconfiftent with the perfeftion of 
a free government, has been, in a great 
meafure, removed by cuftom. As every bill 
muft pafs through the two houfes before it 
can receive the royal aflent, and as the king 
cannot legally interfere in bills depending 
biefpre eijther houfe, the interpofition of his 
negative would be apt to excite fuch nati- 
onal .clamour as no wife prince would choofe 
to incur, and would be repugnant to the 
principles of the conftitution, by evincing 
greater confidence in the advice of other 
perlbns than of the national council*. For 
9, long tjme, therefore, the exercife of this 
branch of power in the crown has been en- 
tirely difufed, and the legiflative has been of 
courfe, placed in different hands from the 
executive. 

G>mparing the two houfes of parliament 
lirith each other, the commons, confiding of 

• Sec the debates upon thisTubjcft foon after the revo- 
lution. Hatfell's Proceedings of Parliament. 

national 
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national rcprefentatives, fuftain the popular 
part of the legiflature, while the peers fuftain 

, the ariftocratical. From circumftances,which 
I had formerly bccafion to obferve, the com* 
mons acquired the exclufive power of bring- 
ing in all money bills, and the peers have 
only that of affenting, or interpofing their 
negative to the grant. This part of the con- 
ftitution, which arofe from the ancient forms 
of deliberation, is nowfupported by confi- 
derations of the higheft expediency- The 
commons reprefent all the property of the 
kingdom, that of the peerage alone ex- 
cepted ; and therefore it may be fuppofed, 
that from a regard to their own intereft, as 
well as that of the community at large, they 
will be induced to prevent the impofition of 

^ unreafonable taxes. The crown, on the 
other hand, is interefted to augment the 
public revenue ; and the peers, who are 
created by the crown, and have an immedi- 
ate connexion with the higher offices and 
places in its difpofal, may be fufpefted of 
adhering invariably to its intereft. The 
houfe of peers, therefore, in matters of tax-^ 
ation, is allowed to vote in favour of the 

people. 
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people^ but not in favour of the crown. It 
cannot grant fupplies^ but may interpole a 
negative upon thofe which have been fug* 
gefted by the commons. 

As it had long been a maxim in the £ng* 
lifli government, '^ that the king can do no 
wrong/' by which is meant, that his minif* 
tcrs are alone refponfible for ordinary aSs of 
mal-adminiftration, it was hence inferred, 
that thele minifters muft be allowed exclu* 
fively to direfl and govern the ftate machine, 
for it would be the height of injuftice to load 
them with the crimes of another, nor could 
it be expefted that any man of fpirit would 
jubmit to be a minifter upon fuch terms. 
Were it even poflible to find perfons willing 
to anfwer for meafures which they were not 
permitted to guide, their nominal admini-. 
ftration would not ferve the purpofe in« 
tended ; as the refponfibility of fuch mean 
and fervile officers could afford no fecurity 
to the public, that the abufes of the execu* 
tive power might be reftrained by the terrors 
of fuch vicarious punifhment« 

Thus, by the principles of the conftitu- 

tion, the real exercife of the executive or 

' minifterial 
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minifteiial power tsmt to be regularly, 
though tacitly^ committed to a fet of miniiT- 
ters^ appoioted by the king during plj^^fure^ 
Their number, though not ficcurately fixed^ 
was in fome meafure circumfcribed by that 
of the chief official fituations in t^e gift of 
the crown ; and the individuals belonging to 
this body were ftill i^ore dtftin^y pointed 
out, and recognized by the p^blji/c, from 
their compofiog a felefi;^ or cabinet council^ 
by whofe concurrence and.direflion (he ad« 
miniftration was vifibly conduced. 

Theie minifters being nominated or diC- 
placed at the difcretion of the crown, their 
continuance in office wa$, of courfe, brougjbift 
under the controul of the two houfes of par^ 
liament, and more efpecially widetr tbftt of 
the commons, upon whom, by th/eir power 
of granting or withholding fuppliiss> t2|^ 
movements of government ultiaa^^ly de- 
pended. From the nature of the coinditution^ 
tending to attra£l the attention .of the public 
to the condu£l of its managers, aipd from 
circumftances attending tlie dire6liQn of all 
political' meafures, it was to be expend that 
this controui of the legiflature over the ap- 
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pointment of i3>e:priacipal oflfcers of ftatc 
wovdd be frequently exercifecL From the 
event of a war, not corrfefponding to the 
{anguine expe£ktions of the people; from 
the foliciting and enforcing new taxes^ which ^ 
are ufuaity padd with rehiHance, and prop \ 
do6iive of bad humour ; from the unfot ta« 
na^ iflue of hazardoos tranfa£kions^ not to 
mention the errors atnd blunders which are 
unavoidable in diSicult emergencies, or even 
the corrupt defigns that may be difcovered 
or fufpcfted, every junto of mimifters is hkel^ 
in a courfe of time, to become, in its turn; 
tinpopular, and even to excite the publi<i 
indignation and refeiitment. From the mul- 
titude of expeftants, compared with thofe 
who can poffibly enjoy places under govern- 
ment, the number of perfons who think 
themfelves not rewarded in proportion to 
their merits, is apt, at the fame time, to be 
continnally encreafing, and to fupply the , 
party ift oppofition witli new reinforcements. 
Thus, in the natural progrefs of things, it 
might be expefted that the growing clamour 
and difcontent againft every miniftry which 
had' long remained in power would be fuch 

as 
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as to clog and obftru£l their meafures^ to 
entangle them in difficulties more and more 
inextricable, and at length to produce a 
parliamentary application for their removal. 
By the operation of thefe combined cif- 
cumfiances the Englifli government feemed, 
in the executive branch, to poflefs the an- 
vantages both of a monarchy and a repub« 
lic^ by uniting the dignity and authority of 
a heriditary monarch, calculated to reprefs 
infurre6tion and diforder, with the joint de- 
liberation of feveral chief executive officers, 
and a frequent rotation of their offices, 
tending to guard againft the tyranny of a 
fingle perfon, 

. In the judicial department, it was the ob« 
je& to give decifions, partly according to 
the rules of law founded upon long expe- 
rience and obfervation, partly upon the 
feelmgs of equity and the principles of com- 
mon fenfe. In the former view profeffional 
judges were appointed by the .crown : in the 
latter, jury-men were fele£)ed from among 
the people. To fecure, as far as poffible, 
the independence of judges, they were, for 
the moft part, appointed for life. To hin- 
der 
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der jurymen from acquiring the habits of 
profeffional judges^ they were chofea for 
each particular caufe. So far as the king 
had retained the dire6Uon of public profecu*. 
tions for crimes^ various regulations were, 
made to prevent the abufes of this power; 
by arbitrary imprifonment, or other a6b of 
oppreflion*.. 

Such were the outlines of that conftitution 
which, through many accidental changes, 
and by a courfe of gradual improvements 
apoQ the primitive fyftem of the Euro- 
pean nations, was finally eftabliflied in the 
reign of William III. a mixed form of 
government, but, remarkable for its beau« 
tiful fimplicity, and in which the powers 
committed to different orders of men were 
fo modelled and adjufted as to become fub- 
fcrvient to one great purpofe, the prefer- 
vation of the rights and liberties of the 

people. 

« 

« The moft remarkable of thofe regulations, which is 
called the habios corpus^ by which any perfon imprifoned 
on pretence of a crime, may require that his trial ihould 
be commenced and finiihed within a certain time, origi- 
nated in the great charters^ and was rendered more 
fpecific in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles 11, 

We 
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We are not, however, to dream of per* 
fe£lion in any human workmanfliip. Far 
lefs are we to imagine that a government 
can be To contrived as, for ages, to remain 
equally fuited to a nation whofe condition 
and circumftances are perpetually changing* 
As the hufbandnmn varies his mode of cul* 
ture and management, according to the 
meliorations of the foil, and to the alterations 
in the ftate of his farm, or of the markets, 
the legiflator muft accommodate his regula- 
tions to the progreffive changes in the con* 
dition of the people for whom they arc 
intendeds to their progrefs in manufa6):urcs 
and commerce, their increafe in opulencct 
and their advances in luxury or in refine- 
ment* 

In England there were two great changes 
in the ftate of fociety, the remarkable ap- 
pearance of which may be dated from the 
revolution, though their commencement was 
doubtlefs earlier, and the rapid progrefs of 
which may be traced through the whole of 
the following century. The firft is the 
growing influence of the crown, arifing from 
the patronage which it has acquired,' and the 

CQrref- 
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correfpondent habits of dependence in the 
people which have thence been produced. 

After the government had been fettled by 
the regulations which took place at the revo* 
hition/ and in the reign of William IIL 
parliattient no longer entertained any jea* 
loufy of encroachments from the preroga^ 
tive, and became willing to grarft fupplies 
with a Kberality of which ther6 was for- 
merly no example. The extenfive enter- 
prifes in which the crown was engaged, and 
in which the intercft of the nation was 
deeply involved ; the fettkment of Britain, 
the reduftion of Ireland, the profecution of 
the war with France, were produftive of great 
cxpence, which the public could not view 
in any other light than as the price of their 
liberties, and therefore could not decently, 
or with any colour of juftice, refafe to de* 
fray.jfJ^In a fubfequent period, new fitua- 
tions, though lefs urgent, afforded a plaulible 
pretence for liew demands ; which, from, 
various reafons, whether of a public or pri** 
vate nature were frequently complieid with* 
England becoming gradually more opulent 
and powerful, was led, from vanity or am- 

"^ bition. 
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bition^ to take a greater (hare in the difpates 
of her neighbours^ and toaflume a higher 
rank in the ftale of nations. Her civil and 
military eftabliihments became gradually 
more extenfive ; the management and pro- 
tedion of her increaling wealth required a 
greater variety of regulations ; and the num- 
ber of her officers and magiftrates^ in all the 
departments of adminiftration, was^ of courfe, 
augmented. An augmentation of the pub- 
lic revenue, to fupply the growing wants of 
the ftate, was thus rendered indifpenfible. 
^ In a courfe of time thefe pubUc burdens 
became familiar and habitual, both to par- 
liament and to the nation, and the impofitioa 
of new taxes, which, in the beginning had 
often excited ' alarm and clamour, was at 
length reduced to an ordinary tranfadion, 
requiring little examination or attention, and 
of which the refufal would betray uncommon 
fufpicion and difcontent. It happened in 
this as it ufually happens in cafes of private 
liberality. A donation which has been fre- 
quently and regularly beftowed comes^ after 
a length of time, to be regarded as a kind of 
debt ; and to withhold it is looked upon as a 

Ipecies 
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fpecies of injury. When parliament had 
been accuftomed to confide in the reports of 
miniftry, and, without much enquiry to 
acquiefce in their demands, its future con- 
fidence and acquiefcence were expefted ; 
and the money came to be fometimes granted 
even in cafes where the meafures of adminif- 
tration, which had occafioned the expence, 
were condemned and feverely cenfured. 

But notwithftanding the readinefs of par- 
liament to ftretch every nerve in fupplying 
the demands of the executive government, 
the neceffities of adminiftration furpaffed, 
occafionally, what the circumftances of the 
nation were thought able to afford. Having 
incurred an ex pence beyond what the taxes 
which could be levied within the year were 
fufficient to repay, miniftry endeavoured to 
relieve themfelves by fuch an expedient, as 
in a fimilar cafe, has commonly been fug- 
gefted to individuals. They anticipated the 
national income, by borrowing the money 
rc^quired, and affigning a particular branch 
of revenue for the fecurity of the cre<iitor. 
The funds appropriated to this purpofe were 
nor^ at fir ft, intended to remain under per- 
voL. jv, c petual 
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petual mortgage ; being fufficieht, not only 
to difcharge the yearly intereft of the debt, 
but even to clear the incumbrance in a few 
years. Succeffive experiments, however, 
encouraged minifters to venture upon ftill 
more expenfive undertakings ; the quantity 
of money in circulation, a confequence of 
the flourifhing ftate of commerce, enabled 
them eafily to find the fums that weit 
wanted ; and by giving to the creditor a 
high rate of intereft, transferrable at plea- 
fure, with other pecuniary emoluments, they 
had no difficulty in perfuading him entirely 
to fink his capital In this manner they in- 
troduced, what is called, a debt in perpettdj^ 
the amount of which, for obvious reafons, 
has been continually and rapidly encreafing* 
By this expedient, a minifter, whofe intereft 
may lead him to fpend the whole public 
income in time of peace, is enabled to draw 
upon futurity for the additional expence of 
maintaining a war ; and as in couhtf ies ad- 
vancing rapidly in luxury, diflipation, and 
extravagance, every fucceeding war is likely 
to be more expenfive than the former, his 
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draughts can hardly fail to advance in the 
fame proportion. 

The public revenue has thus come to he 
.divided into tWo great branches; that which 
is intended to defray the annual expence of 
government, and that which is levied to 
difcharge the annual intereft of the national 
debt. The former is plainly liie fource- of 
influence in the crown, in proportion to the 
patronage refulting from the difpofal of 
the money. All who enjoy, or who expeft 
offices, or places of emolument, in the gift 
of the crown, and even in fome degree their 
kindred and connexions, may be expeSed 
to court, and* to fupport that intereft upon 
which they depend ; to acquire fuitablc 
habits, opinions, and prejudices, and in 
fuch difputes or differences as occur between 
prerogative and privilege, to arrange them- 
felves under the minifterial ftandard. 

In the fame clafs with the patronage de- 
rived from this ordinary revenue, we may 
confider that which arifes from various other 
offices, or places of honour and profit, in 
the gift, or under the controul and direc- 
tion of adminiftration, though fupported 
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by different {unds ; fuch as thofe proceeding 
from the government of Ixeland, or of thp 
Britifli colonies ; the higher dignities in the 
church ; the lucrative places in the fervice 
of the £aft India company, and many dla- 
blifliments for education and for chafitable 
purpoies. The extent of this patronage 
cannot ^afily be calculated; though it is ap- 
parently immenfe, and has been advancing 
in a highly accelerated nlw^ from the re- 
volution to the prefent time. 

The other great branch of the public 
revenue, what is levied to pay the intereft 
of the national debt, ought to be examined 
in coane£bon with the money borrowed, by 
which that debt was contra3ed. 

The money borrowed for the fupport 
cS a war is the fource of influence to the 
crown in two diflferent ways. Fir ft, by its 
immediate expenditure, which occalions an 
immen(e patronage, from the fudden in- 
creafe of the army and navy, the employ* 
ment of numerous contra^ors and other 
civil officers, the appendages of war, and 
t^e various tranfafiions which that a£live 
and violent flate of the country may pro- 
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ducc. Secondly, from the advantages ac- 
cruing to thofe rich individuals, who lend 
the money to government, and who^ by 
availing themfelves of the preffing demands 
of the public, are enabled to reap more 
profit from the loan, than could be drawn 
from any other branch of trade. 

In this (ituation the gain of the money- 
lenders, and of all who are employed in 
the fervice of the (late, is evidently fo much 
the greater, as the money is commonly 
fpent, and the tranfa6lions of government 
are made, upon the fpur of the occafion, 
amid the hurry and agitation of ftrong 
paflTions, without Idfure to deliberate, and 
without opportunities of pra6hifing the or- 
dinary rules of prudence and economy. In 
fuch cafes, there is unavoidably a negligent 
wafte, a precipitate raflmefs, iii the public 
expenditure, from which thofe vermin, who 
feed upon^ the neccffities of their country, 
enjoy a plentiful repafl. 

Thus a war, though generally hurtful to 
the community at large, proves often highly 
beneficial to a portion of its members ; to 
the landed gentlemen, who, by ferving in 

the 
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the army and navy> obtain a provifion for 
themfelves and their families ; and thofe of 
the mercantile intereff, ^whjj, by the extcn- 
five loans to government, and by lucrative 
employments^ obtain the means of accu- 
mulating princely fortunes. FrtOm thefe 
private confiderations it happens, that fo 
much blood and treafure. is frequently con- 
funied in wars, underta4<:en from trivial 
caufes, and continued without any rational 
ptofpeft of public advantage* 

To be fenfible of the extent of this evil 
we heed only confider, that, of the period 
which has clapfed from the revolution to the 
J)refent time, between a third and one^half 
has been employed in wars, profecuted in 
this expenfive and improvident manner, 
and producing an inceffant and regularly 
accelerated accumulation of public debt, 
which now amounts to more than five hun- 
dred millions*. It cannot efcape obfervation, 
that the uncommon influence acquired by 
the crown, while the nation is in a ftate of 
warfare, will not be immediately ex tin- 

♦ See rcfolution of the Houfc of Commons, 5th Jan. 
and ift Feb, i8of. 
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^ifhed upon the conclufion of a peace, 
but, from the ufual effeCb of habit, by 
remembrance of the paft, and by anticipa- 
tion of future emoluments, may in fomc 
meafure be retained and propagated froni 
one military harveft to another. 
• With refpeft to the permanent funds 
created for paying the intercft of the na- 
tional debt, thefe give rife to a feparate 
influence of the crown ; firjty by inducing 
the holders of ftock to promote the popu- 
larity of minifters, and to fupport their 
meafures, in order to raife the value of thofe 
funds ; ^fcmi/y, by the number of public 
officers, in the nomination of the king, who 
are employed in collefting or managing this 
branch of the revenue. 

Upon the whole, the ordinary public re- 
venue direftly at the difpofal of the crown, 
or indireftly contributing to its influence, 
which, immediately before the revolution, 
amounted to about two millions yearly, has, 
by the gradual expanfion of the two great 
branches already mentioned, rifen to the 
prodigious annual fum of above thirty mil- 
lions ; and thus without including the 
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value of thofe numerous offices and places, 
in the gift of the crown, which are fup- 
ported by other funds than the national 
taxes. 

That the feciet influence of the crown 
has been continually encreafing from this 
change of circumftances will hardly be 
doubted. But has it encreafed in propor- 
tion to the rife of the public revenue, and 
to the encreafc in the value of all the offices 
and emoluments at the difpofal of admi- 
niflration ? This appears to merit a parti- 
cular examination* 

To have a full view of this queftion, it 
is proper to obferve, that the augmentation 
of the public revenue, lince the acceflion 
of William III. has proceeded from three 
diflPerent caufes. 

1. It has^ proceeded, in part, from the 
encreafing wealth of the nation. The de- 
fence of property is one of the great pur- 
pofes of government; and according as 
more wealth has been accumulated by any 
people, its proteftion and fecurity will coft 
mcne trouble; and, by giving rife to a 
more intricate fyftem of regulations, will 

require 
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require the employment of a greater number 
of pcrfons in the fervice of adminiftration. 
The encreafe of riches in a country has, at 
the fame time, a tendency to raife the price 
of commodities, as well as, from faflilon, to 
introduce more expenfive modes of living; 
and this makes it neceffary that tlie diflFercnt 
fervants of government, to prefer ve the 
fame rank as formerly, (hould obtain a fuit^ 
able advancement of emoluments. An en- 
creafe of taxes, in feme ftiape or other, is 
thus rendered indifpenfible. 

So for as aH augmentation of the revenue 
has arifen from the greater difficulty in the 
proteftion of property, producing a more 
intricate fyftem of management, it muft 
undoubtedly have encreafed the influence 
of the crown ; but fo far as this augmen- 
tation has proceeded from a rife in the 
cxpence of living, there feems no ground 
for afcribing to it any fuch tendency- Sup- 
pojing the expence of living to be trebled 
or quadrupled fince the revolution, and that 
upon this account, the public revenue has 
been encreafed in the fame proportion ; this 
encreafe will neither enable mihifters to 
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hire more fervants, nor to reward them 
better; nor if it were employed even in the 
direfl operation of bribery, would it pro- 
duce a greater effeft. 

£• The augmentatbn of the public ' le* 
venue has likewife been partly derived from 
an enlargement of the empire, and from 
n multiplication of the inhabitants. The 
greater the. number of people included in 
one fyftem of government, the management 
of their public concerns will be rendered 
the more complex, and of confequencc more 
expenfive. That this circumflance has con- 
tributed greatly to extend the influence of 
the Sovereign is unqueftionable. 

The larger and more populous any cqi- 
pire becomes, that is, the greater the num- 
ber of individuals paying taxes, the influence 
of the king, who has the difpofal of the 
revenue, will, other circumflances bdng 
equal, become fo much the greater; be- 
caufe that revenue acquires a greater fu- 
periority over the wealth of any one of 
his fubjefts, and overbalances more deci- 
fively that of any junto of the people, who 
could poffibly aflbciate for oppofing and 
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. controuling his authority. Suppofe, for ex* 
ample^ a nation compofed of no more than 
100,000 men, paying taxes at the rate of forty 
{hillings each perfon* The revenue, which 
would thence arife, of 200,oool. a year, 
would probably not render the Sovereign 
much richer than a few of his nioft opulent 
fubjefts, and confequently, after deducing 
the fum requifite for maintaining his family, 
would be totally inadequate to the fupport 
of his rank. 

If the ftate were fo e;ilarged as that the 
people, paying taxes at the fame rate, 
amounted to a million, it is evident, that 
by the revenue of two millions yearly, 
which would thus be levied, the ting 
would be exalted in a much greater pro- 
portion, and would have little reafon to fear 
that his influence might be counterbalanced 
by any cafual accumulation of property in 
the hands of his refraftory fubje6ls. By 
fuppofing a ftate to comprehend twenty or 
thirty millions, we may conceive that the 
revenue, according to the fame rate of taxa- 
tion, would bear down all oppofition, and 
become perfeftly irrefiftible, 

Laftly, 
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Laftly, the increafe of the public reve- 
nue, during the period under confideration, 
may, perhaps chiefly, be imputed to the 
negligence and mifinanagement incideat to 
alt extcnfive undertakings. Whoever con- 
fiders the wafte and bad economy which 
comroonfy take place in managing the pri- 
vate eftate of a rich individual ; the idle- 
nets and embezzlemei^t of fervants; the 
inattention, the fraudulent and collufive 
practices of flewards and overfeers, may 
cafily conceive the ft iff greater abufes that 
are likely to occur in managing the con- 
cerns of a great empire. As there a ftrid 
overiight is impoffible, all the fervants in 
the various departments of government 
are left in fome meafure to their own difcre- 
lion, and are at liberty to praftice innu- 
merable expedients for promoting their 
own intereft. They will endeavour, there- 
fore, we. may fuppofe, to improve their 
fituation in two different ways : firft, by 
laying. hold of every pretence, and employ- 
ing every method to encreafe their perqui- 
fites and emoluments : fecondly, by doing 
as little as they poffibly can, without in- 
^ cur ring 
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crurring either pwiilhinent or cenAire; To 
that, ia order to fupply their deficiencies, a 
variety of alfillants and iArpe6l!ors mull be 
appointed. The expence of adminiHratioa 
is thus unneceflarily augmented, both by a' 
needlefs multiplicatioa of the officers in the 
fervice of government, and by bellowing 
upon them a greater income than the per- 
formance of their duty gives them any 
right to demand. To what a monilrocu 
height has this abufe, which has continued 
for more than a century, been ai length 
carried ! How many officers, in church and 
(late, obtain immenle fortunes from the 
public for doing no work, or next to none ! 
How many are often employed to perform 
the duty which might eafily 'be performed 
' by a fingle perfon I The tendency of this 
to encreafe the patronage, and confc- 
quently the influence of the crown, is too 
obvious to require illiiftration* 

It Ihould feem, therefore, that the auj- 
mentation of the public revenue, fo far as 
it has proceeded from any other circum- 
Hance, except an augmentation in the ge- 
neral 
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neral expence of living, has been attended 
with a proportional encreafe in the pa- 
tronage and influence of the crown, and has 
contributed to ftrengthen the monarchical 
part of the conftitution. ' 

We may further remark, that the influ- 
ence, arifing from the caufes already fpeci- 
fied, is apt to be the greater, as it operates 
upon the manners and habits of a mercan- 
tile people : a people engrofled by lu- 
crative trades ; and profeflions, whole great 
objefl is gain, and whofe ruling principle 
is avarice : a people whofe diftinguifliing 
feature, as a great author obferves, is juf- 
tice ; equally oppofed to difhonefty on the 
one hand, and to generofity on the other ; 
not that nice and delicate juftice, the oflF- 
fpring of refined humanity, but that coarfc, 
though ufeful virtue, the guardian of con- 
trafts and promifes, whofe guide is the 
fquare and the compafs, and whofe pro- 
ie£lor is the gallows. By a people of this 
defcription, no opportunity of earning a 
penny is to be lofl ; and whatever holds out 
a view of intereft, without violating any 
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municipal law, or incurriog an^r ha^and, if 
to be warmly embraced* Qhuerenda ^cum» 
primum. 

From the time of the revolution, iKzcodU 
ingly, we may trace, in ibme meafure, a 
new order of things ; a new principle of an* 
thority, which is worthy the attemiom of 
all who fpeculate upon political fubjeBfi. 
Before that period, the friends of liberty 
dreaded only the dired encroachments of (he 
prerogative: they have fince learnt to on^ 
tertain ftronger apprehenfiohs of the fecant 
motives of intereft which the crown may 
hold up to individuals, and by wkkflu it 
may feduce them from the duty which l3icy 
owe to the public* To what a height, *tm 
fa3, has this influence been raifed in all ikt 
departments of government, and how oc* 
tenfively has it pervaded all ranks and 
defcriptions of the , inhabitants. In the 
army, in the church, at the bar, ,in the 3©. 
public of letters, in finance, in mercaxEb&ft 
and manufaifluring corporations. Not «• 
mention penfioners and placemen ; togedior 
with the various officer* conneded ^iih i!fat 
diftribtttioo of juftice, and the execution lof 
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the laws, the corps diplomatique, and the 
Boembcrs of the king's confidential council 
With, what a powerful charm does it operate 
in regulating opinions, in healing grievances, 
in ftifling clamours, in quieting the noify 
patriot, in extinguifhing the moft furious 
oppofition ! It is the great opiate which 
infpires political courage, and lulls refleftion ; 
which animates the ftatefman to defpife the 
refentment of the people; which drowns 
the memory of his former profeffions, and 
deadens, perhaps, the fliame and remorfe of 
pulling down the edifice which he had 
formerly reared. 

Nor is the influence, founded on the nu- 
merous offices in the gift of the crown, 
confined to thofe who are in pofTeffion and 
in expectation of fuch offices, or even to 
their nQmerous relations and friends. In 
every country, a great majority of the 
people imraerfed in purfuits of gain, devoted 
to pleafure, unaccuftomed to political fpc- 
culation, or deftitute of that firmnefs of 
charafter, which enables a man to affert the 
truth through good report, and through 
bad, are apt to take their opinions^ in a great 
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]people are alWays to be found in the party 

prevailing for the time, whether the current 

hiay run in the channel of prerogative or 

of freedom \ like thofe who are indifferent 

In religion, they are always fuppofed to hold 

the ruling faith, and counted as members of 

the eftabliflied church. It is therefore of 

infinite confequence to have a number of 

■partifans fcattered through the nation, at all 

times zealous to fupport the adminiftration, 

and ready to extol their meafures. In this 

way, placemen, penfioners and expc6lants 

are of the moft effential fervice to their 

employers. Like people ftationed in 

different parts of a theatre to fupport a 

new play, they fet up fuch an enthufiaflic 

and noify applaufe, as by giving an apcar- 

ance of general approbation, drowns allop- 

polition, confounds the timid, and fecurcs the 

concurrence of that immenfe clafs of perfons 

who either want leifure or talents to judge 

for themfelves. In this manner it frequently 

happens that good and bad adminiflra-\ 

tions have nearly an equal appearance of; 

VOL. IV. H popu-l 
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popuIarixy» and that ru;;nqi;s mqifures feeqr 
to be fan^ioned by t<he opu^on of th^ 
nation. 

The progrelfiye advancement of influence 
in the crown, has gradually been produdiv? 
o£ changes in the methods of condufting the 
bufinefs of the legiflature. It yfas early ai> 
eflential maxim in the Engjifh government, 
asl formerly obferved, that every propoiy 
for a new flatute fiipuld, originate in either 
hpufe of parliament ; and tha^, it could not 
come under the confideration of the king, 
until it had pafTed through the two houfesf. 
The crqwn, therefpre, hac} merely a negatiye 
upoi} the riefolution^ of parliament, a power 
of preven^ipg the (late vefiel from wandering 
into a new tra£i, not that of putting it in 
motion, or of direding its cpurfe. From the 
cjrpuruftances which . have been mentioned, 
this order of proceeding is, in a good meafure, 
inverted* Though the king had no right to 
interfere in the deliberations of parfiamept ; 
yet his minifters, as members of either houfe, 
inight fuggeft any bill to its eonfid^ration.; 
and, from the fecret influence of tl^e crowi^ 
■ ^ the 
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i\\e tiflfs fctr6duc6d! in this mahrier were 
likely to obtain A faiVburable feearlrig, 
aiid td be liioll fucteisfut At preretii 
bimoft all bills of importance are thus 
indireaiy fefoughl Into parliament by tlifc 
crown, ancf ill all ordinary cafes^ afe fup^ 
J)orted[ and pafted hy a great majority. Thus 
while the king ijo lorigei" exercifes his 
original pfei'bgative of with-holding the 
royal afferit from the determinations of pkr-* 
liamenti he has in reality acquired the m6re im- 
J)ortant power of pfopofing the laws, and the 
privilege of debate which remains in the two 
houfes, is reduced to at riiere paffive power 
of controul ; that is^ to be little more than d 
negative ; a tiegati^^e too, which/ in the Or-* 
dinary ftate of political controverfy, cadi 
tarely be exercifed. 

Has thei'e occurrdd nothing on the other 
fide to counterbalance the efFeft of this 
growittg patronage; and* its correfpondent 
influence? USave the progreflive changea 
|n the ftate of fociety, fince the time of the 
revolation.fetdement, contributed uniformly 
to fupport the authority oF the monarch, 
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and can we difcoyer na circumfiances of an 
oppofite nature tending to preferve the 
former equilibrium, by fupporting the popu- 
lar part of our conftitution ? The rapid im-^ 
provements of arts and manufaftures, and the 
correfpondentextenfion of commerce, which 
followed the clear and accurate limitation of 
the prerogative, produced a degree of wealth 
and affluence, which diffufed a feeling of in^ 
dependence and a high fpirit of liberty, 
through the great body of the people ; while 
the advancement of fcience and literature 
dilCpated the narrow political prejudices 
which had prevailed, and introduced fuch 
principles as were more favourable to the 
equal rights of mankind. This is the other 
great change in the ftatc of fociety, to which 
I alluded in the beginning of this chapter, 
and of which I (hall now proceed to give an 
account. 

In a review of the different reigns, from 
that of William III. to the prefent time, I 
fliall afterwards endeavour to trace the 
ftruggles between thofe two oppofite prin- 
ciples, of regal influence and popular inde- 

pehdence« 
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pendence, and to point out the chief incidents 
of a conftitutional hiftory, lying in a good 
ineafure beneath that common furface of 
events, which occupies the details of thS'i 
vulgar hiftorian» 
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diAi>Tj:Rm, 

and the ArtSjJtnc^ the Reign ofWilMam IIJ. ; 
and the Tendency of this Advancement ta 
diffufe a Spirit qf Liberty and Independence^ 

THE natural advantages of England, in 
the cultivation of wool, having proi 
moted her woollen manufafture, it was to 
be expefted that her induflry, and her 
capitals, derived from that fource, wouldl 
be communicated to other branches of 
labour^ in which they might be employed 
with fimilar fuccefs. Her maritime fitua-r 
tion, by extending the benefit of water* 
carriage over a great part of the ifland, and 
by rendering many of the inhabitants 
(icquainted with navigation, was calculated 
to produce a fuitable extenfion of com«» 
nierce, and to open a foreign market for 
fuch of her commodities ^s exceeded her 
internal confumption* The full eftablifh^ 
inent of a regular and free conftitution was 
illqf ^ yfA (iting to improve thefe favourable 

circuro- 
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citcumftanceS; by exciting that eniergy and 
vigour which political liberty, and the \ 
fecure pofleflidn and enjoyment of property 
are wont to infpire. This wa!s obtained by 
the niemorable Revolution in 1688, which 
completed^ and reduced into praftice, a 
government of a more popular riaitrre, and 
better fitted to fecure the natural rights of 
i&ankind/ than had ever taken place in a^ 
great natioh. From this happy period, 
therefore, commerce and manufa6^tures 
aflumed a liew afpeft, alrid, continuing to 
advance with rapidity, produced innuroe*^ 
rable changes iii the ftate of fociety, and in 
the chafader aiid manners of the people. 

It Would be fuperflubus tt> obferve, that 
thefe improvements hav6 Been attended virith 
correfpondem advances in agriculture, and 
in the arts connefted with it. Commerce 
aud manufa6lures, by enCreafing wealth and 
popuIa(tidn, .muft enhance the denwind for \ 
provifions ; and confequenily^ by augment- . 
injg^ the profits of the farmer, cannot fail to 
ftimulate his induftry and attivity. It will 
be found, accordingly, frOm the general 
hiftory of the worlds that, in all countries 
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%f here there is no trade, the cultivation of, 
the groupd, if at all known, is performed in/ 
a rude and -Qovenly r^anper ; and that ^ 
ponfiderable progteis of. mercantile im^ 
proveinents has generally preceded an equal 
4egree of Ikill ?ind cje^stpnty in the fpveral 
branches of hufbandry. The cultivation of 
the ground^ as Dr. Smith juftly obfeiyes, 
can neyer, in any country, approach tq 
)erfr6lion^ until the price of butcher-ipeat 
as, from thj? diffu|ion pf wealth, rifen tq 
; fjach a pitch a$ will induce (hp farmer to . 
I employ Jiis beft grounds, at leaft pccafion- 
} ajly, in the paftujring pf catl;lc; by yhich 
he may obtain 4 cppftapt fupply of manure,: 
fufficient ip repair that pftrt pfhis land vhiqh 
has been exh^ufted by |;i]lage. As Englan4 * 
has beerj long in thjit iituation, her beft. 
Jand is frequency retainec| fpr the fole 
purpofe of feeding cattle, or in what i$ . 
called mca49w ; while ip Scqtland^ whofe* 
mercantile and agricultural improvements; 
have been muph later, there is no fuch 
general praftlce ; and the appellation of 
meadow^ is only given to thpfe marftiy 
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grounds^ which^ for want of draioing.are 
unfit for the plough. 

The fame circumftanccs, which thin pro* 
moled the internal trade of England, were 
no lefs favourable to her commercial inter- 
courfe with other nations. The encou^ 
ragement of her foreign trade became a 
great objeQ; as far back as the reign of 
James L and of Elizabeth; when trading 
companies were erefted by public autho- 
rity, and colopiesi under the proteftion of 
government, were formed in diftant parts 
of the globe. Thofe great companies were, 
at the fatne time,, in veiled with exclufive 
privileges, calculated to fecure them in the. 
monopoly Qf the feveral branches of trade: 
for which they had been incorporated. In 
the ittfiancy of commerce, fuch regulations 
vere,: perhaps, requifitefor the encourage- 
poent ofmyf and hazardous undertakings ; 
and their apparent equity, inalmuch as 
they heliowfK] upon the adventurers the 
fruit of their own fpirited a£livity, could 
hardly be difputed. But in a fubfequent 
period^ y^h^n .the progrefs of commercial 
^sipr&vejKtfeuts h^d produced large capitals, 
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and a numeroiiis body of mercKanw, ready 
to engage in every enterprife Whkh pro- 
mifed an adequate, though^ perhaps^ a 
diftant return of profit/ it began- to be per- 
ceived that thefc inonop<)lies Were, in every 
view, inconvenient and pernicidUls. Ti'hey 
contributed to check any competition among 
the workmen engaged in jproducing thofe 
commodities, which were the fubjefl of the 
monopoly trade ; and^ confdquently, tended 
to diminifh the quantity, as Well as to 
degrade the quality^ of thofe coittmodities. 
They alfo prevented ail competition in the 
fale of fuch canrtnodilics, and enabled^ the 
monopolifts, by ftarving the market, to 
advance their price in proportioti. Thus 
the cotnmuniry ac Jarge became a fufitrer in 
two refpcfts ; firft, by procuring goods of 
an inferior quility to whar migiit othenfife 
have been expefted; fecondly, by bdtig 
obliged to purchafe them alcove theif iia** 
tural rate. Since the Revolution, therfcfore, 
thefe^ e?i:clufive trading c4)mpMl»es' hkv« 
been gradually ab6li(hed-; a(nd their trade 
laid open tO' the whole niition. Ithe oitfiio^ 
poly of the; £# India ccM^aMy has atone 
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heen excepted, ^nd.cQntinues to be enforced 
vi|:h the utxxtoil ligoun Some authors 
have ^deavoured, i)rom the diilance of the 
country, .9^xxd^ from the extent and other 
p^uiiaribies of the Indian trade, to juilify 
thk exception ; But, after all, there is little 
room to dpijbt, thaf. it has proceeded from 
polixi^^l, n^re than from commercial con* 
l)derauon$9 and thajt the ftrength, not the 
\v:eakne& of this company, is the real ground 
of tiki fupport which it hasof late received 
from government, 

Tl^e fyft^m of impofing reftriftions upon 
qpmmeroe h|^ nQt been dire£led folely to 
tjp^e pujrppfe of encouraging particular trad- 
ing cpmpaAJif s# Politicians have conceived 
t}iat individu^Ifi: iir pix>fecuting fchemes of 
prrvat^ iiHcreft,, ^e(c it notf^r the .watchful 
infp^Clion ai^ controul of governn^nt, 
mig|>t;: l;>e; tep|^^ to employ their labour,. 
aj^ll)eir;:Cgpital«». vpoa fucb branches of 
trfMJk.a«:<arf; leg beoefici^ to the public 
tha9.q^ei$.^,^Ad ^hat th^y ^siugbt to be 
r^rsup^dr aod^diveit^d from fo doing by 
n/ijWWwWrXegHlatiwis; by> taxes, prohibit 
vqo^ aR4 bom^M«^ : Jf^ p^wt^cular, the, view. 
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of prefei'ving a biilance of Our trade with 
foreign nanons, might to drive us out of 
every market in which our imports exceed 
our exports. Our tirade with every foreign 
country was regarded as prbfiiabie, if we 
fcnt to it more goods than we received, and, 
cbnlequently, obtained i furp!us in money. 
If the contrary, it was cohfidered as unpro* 
fitable and hurtful. This maxim which 
runs through the older writers on trade/ 
appears now - to-be almoft univerfally 
exploded. When we give to our neigh- 
bours money for ufeful and marketable 
commodities, we obtain a real value, and 
atn adequate mercantile profit, no lefs than * 
when we ^ive commodities for their money. 
To carry on the trade of our country with 
advantage, and to fuppTy the wants of the 
inhabitants, it may often be^requifite that 
we fhould priirchafe f We' goods of particular 
nations, who have rioviih equal dc^nfiahd for' 
our mariufaadres; but this will -be com* 
penfiited by our tnlde whh 6thers, who are • 
in oppofitfe drctimftances, arid who give to 
us a furplus in Aioneyi If oui' eonftittiption * 
be not-greater thani 6tir ^roduQioUsi 4hat^ 
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js/ifwe are an indufirious people; the 
balance of our trade with all the world, 
taken complexly, whatever may be the cafe 
with particular nations, can never be 
againft us ; and, if we have commodities 
for which there is a general demand, we 
can feldom remain long without an oppor- 
tunity of turning them into money. 
. The quantity of the current fpecies upon 
the face of the globe is naturally, and with« 
out any artificial dire£lion, adjulled to the 
extent of the circulation in each particular 
country ; for its occafional fcarcity, ia any 
one quarter, would raife its value in that 
place, and make it conflantly flow thither 
until the equilibrium fhould be reitored^ 

Upon the whole, there is good reafon to 
conclude, that the mercantile people are 
the beft judges of their own intereft ; and 
that, by purfuing thofe lines of trade which' 
they find moft beneficial to themfdves, they 
arc likely to produce, in moft cafes^ the 
greateft benefit to the public^ 1 he admi- 
niftrators of government can feldom, from- 
their own knowledge, be fufficiently. qua- 
lified to judge in matters of this kind ; and; 
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they are likely to be direfted by perfolM 
who have an intereft to miflead them* 
They hav^, therefore, frequently contrJ- 
buted more to hurt, than to improve the 
coiiii&erciai machine, by their tampering? 
and their interpolitions^ beiides loading the 
public with immediate expence^ from the 
bounties beftowed upon the favourite 
branches of trade, have diverted the mer^ 
cantile capitals of the nation into channelsi 
very difierent from their natural courfe, in 
which they have been produftive of left 
profit, than they would otherwifc have! 
yielded. 

For inculcating this truth, and placing it 
in a great variety of lights, thfe wdrld iS 
much indebted to the philofophets df a 
neighbouring country; and ftill more to 
the ingenious and profound author of '^ The 
" Caufcs of the Wealth of Nations;" by 
whom the fobjeft is explained and illuftrate(! 
in a manner that affords the fuUeft convic- 
tion. The univcrfal approbation tdiich 
this new dodrine has niet with in the highei* 
claffes of mercantile Ipeople, in oppblition 
»a rooted prejudice, cdnneCled with the 
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private intf^rcfts of a aimerouS' body of 
j»ejr>^ b, of itfelf, a decifive proof of the 
high a4y4a€es of cocomeircial improvement^ 
{^nd of the enlarged vtew9 of political eco<- 
WHnys hy y^hich the pcefent age has become 
(o eminently d}&iagui(he:d« 

The grqajt extenfion of thofe meam^ 
which h^ve been deviied to promote and 
f£)ci]itate the cirjculation of commodities^ "' 
gjPpQrd; another fattsfajElory illuiiration of 
the gi^e^t extent^ and the rapid encreafe, of 
Qur commercial deaUnga^ 

The tntroduflian of money was a nece& 
f^ry coptriyance for producing an exchange 
|^w«$Q perfoQSt who had no reciprocal 
4em9nd for the goods of each other* By 
^is expedient, any perfon, provided with 
4 fafficient quantity of the current fpeciea, 
yf^ in a condition to purchafe from, every 
009 who had goods to difpofe of. BuC 
wh^n» iQ the progreis of commerce^ mer^^ 
charp.ts^ csime to be engaged in a multiplicity 
of tra^nfaglion^ the quantity of money which 
they \^ere q}>liged> at all timef, to keep in 
their pofleQipn, for fatisfying their occa« 
fional demands, bscftme proportiopabif^ 
I large; 
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large ; and the retaining fo much dead ftocl^ 
-which yielded no profit, was an inconve- 
.nicncei from which, we may eafily fuppofe, 
they endeavoured, by. every poffible means, 
to relieve themfelves. If they had the 
reputation of wealth, they might fometimes 
perfuade a Creditor to accept of their per- 
fonal obligation in place of immediate pay- 
xnent; and their promiffory note, properly 
authenticated, might even be regarded as 
nearly equivalent to ready money, and 
might therefore pafs from hand to hand in 
J the purchaie of goods. From an extenfion 
I of this praftice proceeded the eftablifliment 
f ofianis, or mercantile companies, poffeffed 
of fufficient wealth to enfure their good 
credit, who made it a regular bufinefs, upon 
receiving an equivalent, to iflue promiffory 
notes payable on demand ; and even, upon 
a fuitable premium, to advance money Upon 
the perfonal obligation of others. Thefe 
inltituiions were introduced into the mer* 
cantile countries of Europe, from the inter- 
pofition of public authority, by which the 
members of each banking company were 
incorporated, and exempted from being 
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liable to their creditors beyond the extent 
of a certain fpecified capital. Upon this 
footing, the Bank of England was ereded^ 
foon after the acceflion of William III.; 
and at a fubfejquent period, two fmaller 
companies, of a fimilar nature, were efta- 
blilbed in the northern part of the ifland. 
But the advantage^ derived from this branch 
of trade, have fince produced innumerable 
private adventurers over the country, who, 
without any aid from government, and coh- 
fequently becoming liable to the amount of 
their whole fortunes, have engaged in the 
banking bufinefs, and appear to have 
puftied ail its branches to their utmoft 
extent. By the affiftance of thefe banks, 
whether public or private, ^he nation 
has obtained a variety of refources for 
procuring money upon a fudden de- 
mand, and for turning it to an immediate 
account as foon -as the demand is over ; fo 
that the quantity of current fpecie, which 
muft ever lie unemployed in the hands of 
an individual, has been rendered more and 
m^re infignificant. 

The fame effe6l has flowed indireftly 
from the eftablilhment of the funds belong- 
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ing to fome great mercantile corporations, 
and of thofe created by the public for paying 
the intereft of the national debt ; the nature 
of which I (hall have occafion hereafter to 
confider. As every one is permitted to buy 
or fell, at his con vcniency, greater or fmaller 
(hares in thofe funds, he has thus the com- 
mand of money for any lucrative under- 
taking, and may replace it with profit 
whenever it ceafes to be better employed. 

In thefe progreflive improvements of our 
commercial policy, without entering far- 
ther into particulars, we cannot fail to 
recognize, the appearances of a nation which 
has long enjoyed all the advantages of high 
profperity in trade and manufa6lures ; and 
it remains to enquire, how far the uninter- 
rupted poIFeflion, and daily encreafe of thefe 
bleflings, have contributed to infpire the 
people with higher notions of liberty, and 
more ardent zeal in defence of their 
privileges. 

The fpirit of liberty appears, in commer- 
cial countries, to depend chiefly upon two 
circumftances : firft, the condition of the 
people relative to the diftribution of pro- 
perty. 
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perty, and the means of fubfiflence ; 
fecondly, the facility with which the feveral 
members of fociety are enabled to affociate 
and to aft in concert with one another. 

1. With refpecl to the former circum- 
fiance, the whole property of fuch a coun- 
try, and the fubfiftence of all the inhabi- 
tants, may, according to the phrafeology of 
late writers upon political economy, be 
derived from three diflFerent fources ; from 
the rent of land or water ; from the profits 
of ftock or capital ; and from the wages of 
labour : and, in conformity to this arrange- 
ment, the inhabitants may be divided into 
landlords, capital ifts, arid labourers. 

Of labourers, who form the loweft clafs, 
the fituaiion and way of life muft, in every 
country, render them in fome degree 
dependent upon the perfon who gives them 
eniployment. Having little or no property, 
and earning a bare fubfillence by their daily 
labour, they are placed in a ftate of infe- 
riority which commonly difpofes them to 
feel forae refpcfl: for their mafter ; they have 
an intereft to avoid any difference with 
him ; and in the execution of their work, 
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being conftantly required to follow his 
direftions, they are apt, in fome degree, 
to acquire habits of fubmifSon to his wilU 

The relative condition of the labouring 
people, however, muft vary confiderably 
according to the differences which occur in 
the general ft ate of fociety. In rude coun- 
tries, even where domeflic flavery is ex- 
cluded, the chief labourers are either menial 
fervants, or fuch as cultivate the ground ; 
and, as they generally continue for life in 
the fervice of the fame perfon, his influenfifi 
over them is naturally very great. But, in 
commercial countries, the bond, of union 
between the workmen and their employer 
is gradually loofened. There, the raoft 
numerous clafs of labourers are thofe em- 
ployed in fubfervfency to trade or manufac- 
tures ; and they are fo indifcriminately 
engaged in the fervice of different perfons, 
that they feel but little the lofs of a parti- 
cular mafler. with whom they have formed 
but a flight conneftion. When a country, 
at the fame time, is rapidly advancing in 
trade, the demand for labourers is propor- 
tionably great ; their wages are continually 
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rifing; inllead oF foliciting employment, 
they are courted to accept of it ; and they 
enjoy a degree of affluence and of i to port- 
ance, which is .frequently produftive of 
infolence and licentioufnefs. 

That the labouring people in Britain 
have, for fome time, been, raifed to this 
enviable fituation, is evident from a variety 
of circumftances ; from the high price of 
labour, and the difficulty of procuring 
workmen ; from the abfurd attempts of the 
legiflature to regulate their wages, and to" 
prevent them from deferting particular em- 
ployments ; from the zeal difplayed by the 
lower orders in the vindication of their 
political, as well as of their private rights ; 
and, above all, from the jealoufy and alarm 
with which this difpofition has, of late, fo 
univerfally imprefled their fuperiors. 

When a labourer has acquired fo much 
property as will enable him, without wages, 
to fubfift until he has manufaflured a parti- 
cular commodity, he may then gain, upon 
the fale of it, a profit over and above the 
ordinary value of his labour. In propor- 
tion to the enlargement of his capital, his 
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produftions, by the employment of fubor- 
dinate hands will be multiplied, and his 
profits, of courfe, extended. Thus, accord- 
ing as the bufinefs of producing and dif- 
pofing of commodities becomes more 
cxtenfive and ^complicated, it is gradually 
fubdivided into various departments, and 
gives rife to the feveral clafles, of manufac>- 
turers, tradefmen, and merchants. 
* To difcover the different fources of mer- 
cantile profit, we may diftinguifh two forts of 
flock, or capital, belonging to a manufac- 
turer or merchant ; the circulating, and the 
permanent flock ; the former comprehending 
the goods w^hich he brings to the market ; 
the latter, the houfes, the machinery, and 
the various accommodations which he 
requires for the manufafture or fale of his 
goods. 

To a manufafturer, the circulating flock 
affords a profit, by enabling him to unite 
many different branches of labour upon the 
fame commodity, and, confequently, to fave 
that expence of carriage, which would be 
incurred if thofe branches were feparately 
performed in different places, and the 
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amount afterwards collefted* If, for exam- 
ple, the feveral operations requifite in the 
woollen manufafture were to be performed 
feparately, by workmen at a diftance from 
each other, there would be an ex pence of 
carriage neceflary to unite the efFeft of their 
feveral produ3ions> which is totally avoided 
by collefting the different hands in the fame 
neighbourhood, and accumulating their 
labour upon the fame commodity. The 
manufafturer, therefore, draws a return for 
his capital, inafmuch as it has been the 
means of fhortening the labour, and confe- 
quently of diminifhing the expence of his 
manufafture. 

It is unnecefFary to obferve, that by the 
faving,of carriage there is alfo a faving of 
time, which is no lefs valuable; and the 
manufa£lurer obtains an additional profit^ 
according as, with the fame labour, he can 
fooner bring his goods to market. 

As by colle6ling many hands in the fame 
manufafture, the undertaker faves an a6lual 
expence, he alfo obtains a direft advantage 
by having it in his power to divide minutely, 
the feveral branches of labour among different 
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workmen, fo that each acquires more fkill 
and dexterjty in the fingle branch allotted 
to him, and is prevented from idling, and 
lofing time, as commonly happens, in pafling 
from one branch to another. The prodi- 
gious efFeft of this divifion of labour, by 
increafing the quantity of work done in a 
given time, as well as by improving its 
quality, becomes alfo, like every other 
circumftance tending to facilitate labour, a 
feparate fource of profit to the manufac- 
turer*. 

To the merchant, or tradefraan, the 
circulating ftock is the fource of profit 

* Perhaps part of the profit of a manufafturcr may 
alfo be drawn from the workman, who, however, will 
have a fqll equivalent for what he thus refigns. By 
working to a mafter he is fure of conftant employment, 
is faved the trouble of feeking out thofe who may have 
occafion for his labour, and avoids the anxiety arifing 
froni the danger of being thrown occalionally idle. In 
return for thefe advantages, he willingly relinquilhes to 
his mailer fome part of what he can earn while employed. 
Accordingly in Scotland, where it is ftill very common 
for good houfewives to manufadlure linens for the ufe of 
their families, the weavers whom they employ, ufually 
^demand wages fomewhat higher than the ordinary rates 
paid by the manufa£lurer^. 
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upon fimilar principles. It enables him to 
fave the purchafers from the trouble aiid 
expence of befpeaking the goods before they 
fiand in need of thenii and of providing 
themCelves at once with more than they 
immediately want ; while the quantity which 
he has colleded, and the number of his 
cuftomers^ enfure to him the difpofal ef 
the whole within a reafonable time. The 
larger the ftock of the merchant^ provided 
it does not exceed the general demand, the 
faving iVhich he thus procures to his 
cuftomers, without lofs to himfelf^ will be 
the more complete and certain. 

With refpeft to permanent mercantile 
ftock, confiding of the machinery, the 
houfes, and the various accommodations 
employed by manufafturers or traders, in 
the courfe of their bufinefs, it is intended 
for the fole purpofe of afTifting and pro- 
moting the operations upon circulating 
ftock; and having therefore, ftill further a 
tendency to ftiorten and facilitate labour, it 
muft, upon that account, be alfo produftive 
of a fuitable profit. 

It 
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. It fliould feem/ thereFore, an evident 
conclufion from thefe obfervations, that the 
benefit refulting from every fpecies of trade 
or manufafture, is ultimately derived from 
labour; and that the profit arifing from every 
branch of mercantile ftock, whether per- 
manent or circulating, is derived from its 
enabling the merchant, or manufaflurer, to 
produce the fame efiPeft with lefs labour, and 
confequehtly with lefs expence than would 
other wife have been required. 

It merits attention, however, that the 
whole revenue drawn by a merchant, or 
manufa6turef, though in a loofe way com- 
monly called his profit, does not with 
propriety come under this defcnption. 
Befides the value of his capital, from its 
effeft in fhortening, facilitating, and fuper- 
feding labour, he draws an adequate com- 
penfation for his own efforts in putting tliat 
capital in motion, for his attention and (kill 
in conducing the feveral parts of the bufinefs, 
and for the inconvenience he may fuftain in 
waiting a diflant, and in fome degree, an 
uncertain return. The former is properly 
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the rent of capital : the latter may be called 
the wages of mercantile exertion. Thcfc 
two branches of revenue are frequently 
feparated, inafmuch as the merchant^ or 
manufafiurer, borrows a part of the capital 
with which he trades, and pays for it a 
regular intcreji, or as the a£ling partners of 
the commercial company draw lalaries for 
their perfonal attendance. 

1 hofe who obtain a revenue from capital, 
therefore^ are either monied men who live 
upon the intereft of their money, or mer- 
cantile adventurers, who draw, either a 
profit from their own capital, or a fort of 
wages from trading with the capital of 
others. Both of thefe orders are much 
more independent in their circum fiances 
than the common labourer: but the former 
according to the extent of his revenue, is 
more independent than the latter. Th6 
mercantile adventurer draws his revenue 
from a multiplicity of cuftomers, with whom 
he IS commonly upon equal terms of affluence, 
and to each of whom he is but little obliged; 
but the monied man lives entirely upon his 
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property, and is obliged to nobody for any 
part of his maintenance. 

When we confider the changes in this 
refpeQ, which have taken place in Britain 
fince the period of the revolution ; in what 
proportion both of thefe orders of capitalifts 
have been muhiplied; when we obferve 
the number of common labourers who are 
daily converted into artificers, frequently 
yending their own produ£lions ; what crowds 
of people are continually rifing from the 
lower ranks, and difpofed of in the various 
branches of trade ; how many have acquired, 
and how many more are in the high road of 
acquiring opulent fortunes ; how univerfally 
mutual emulation, and mutual intercourfe, 
have diffufed habits of induftry, have 
baniflied idlenefs, which is the parent of 
indigence, and have put it into the power of 
almofl every individual, by the exertion of 
his own talents, to earn a comfortable fub- 
fiftence; when, I fay, we attend to the 
extent of thefe improvements^ which affcft 
the whole mercantile part of the inhabitants, 
we cannot entertain a doubt of theirpo>yerful 
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efficacy to propagate correfponding (enti- 
ments, of perfonal independence, and to 
inftil higher notions of general liberty. 

The obfervations which have been made, 
with refped to the trader and capitalift, are^ 
in a great meafure, applicable to the culti* 
vator and proprietor of land. The farmer, 
who by his labour and ikili, and by the 
employment of ilock, draws a revenue 
from the cultivation of land, is in circum- 
dances (imilar to thofe of the manufadurer. 
From his catde, from his tools and inftru- 
ments of hufbandry, and from the money 
exp>ended in the management of his farm, 
he derives a profit *fuitable to their eflfeft, 
in fhortening and facilitating his labour; 
and the ground itfelf may be regarded as a 
part of his permanent flock, contributing, 
like a loom, or other piece of machinery, 
to the refult of his operations. But as the 
ground has greater liability, as it appears of 
much greater importance than all the remain- 
ing ftock of the farmer, and as in many 
cafes it belongs to a different perfon, the 
profit arifing from it, which is regularly 
payable to the landlord, has been commonly 
3 diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed under the name of rcnt^ while 
that which arifcs from the other part of 
agricultural flock, is viewed in the fame 
light with mercantile profit. There is, 
however, no eflential difference between 
thofe two branches of revenue ; they both 
depend upon the fame principles, and bear 
a regular proportion to the value of the 
refpeflive funds from which they are 
drawn. 

There is, indeed, one particular in which 
they require to be diftinguifhed; I mean, 
with refpeft to the degree of independence 
which, in different fituations, they beflow 
upon the poffeffor. In poor countries, 
where agriculture is in a low flate, the great 
value of land, compared with the other 
parts of agricultural flock, renders the 
employment of the latter in a great meafure 
fubordinate to that of the former; and 
reduces the people who cultivate the ground 
to be a fort of fervants or dependents of 
the proprietor. But the improvement of 
hufbandry gives more dignity to this ufeful 
profefFion, and raifes the condition of thofe 
who exercife it. As the operations of the 
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farmer become «ctenfive, his capital muft 
be enlarged; and as he lays out greater 
expence in improvement^ he mud obtain a 
longer leafe to afford him the profped: of a 
return from the lands. He is thus totally 
emancipated from his former dependence ; 
becomes more cnterprifing in proportion to 
his opulence ; and upon the expiration of 
his leafe, he finds that it is not more his 
objeft to obtain a good farm, than it is the 
interell of every landlord to obtain a good 
tenant. This has, fbr fome time, been the; 
general condition of the farmers in England; 
and to this independent ftate they arc 
quickly advancing in the more improvable 
parts of Scotland* 

Such are the changes which, in the courfc 
of the prefent century, have taken place, 
and are ftill rapidly advancing in Britain, 
with relation to the different branches of 
revenue, arifing from the wages of labour, 
and from the employment of ftock, either 
in trade, or in the cultivation of the 
earth ; and with relation to the condition 
of the refpeftive orders of men by whom 
thofe branches of revenue are enjoyed* 

The 
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The tendency of improvement in all the 
arts of life, and in every ttade or profefiion^ 
has been uniformly the fame; to enable 
mankind more eafily to gain a livelihood 
by the exercife of their talents, without 
being fubjeft to the caprice, or caring for 
the difpleafure of others ; that is, to render 
the lower clafTes of the people iefs dependent 
upon their fuperiors. 

It muft not, however, be imagined, that 
this independent fituation of mankind, with 
refpeft to the means of fubfiftencc, will 
always prevent fuch inequalities of fortune, 
as may create in fome of the members of 
fociety an influence over others. The 
unequal diftribution of property, is a 
neceflary confequence of the different de- 
grees of application or abilities, co-operating 
with numberlefs accidents, which retard or 
promote the pecuniary purfuits of indi- 
viduals ; and the poor will often find their 
account in courting the favour of the rich. 
Any attempt, upon the part of the public, 
to limit the free accumulation of wealth, 
would be fatal to that induftry or exertion 
which is the foundation of national prof- 

perity. 
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^rity. Sotrnd policy requires that every 
i^n fiioUkl feel a continual fpur id his 
adivity from the profpeft of enjoying at 
pleafure, And difpbfing of the fruits of his * 
labour. But the circumftances of a country, 
highly advanced in fcoinraerce and manufac- 
tures, are fuch as, naturally, and without 
uny interpofition of government, have a 
tendency to moderate thofe great differences 
of fortune, which, in a rude age, are ufualiy 
the fource of tyranny and oppreffion* 
Where a multitude of peoplie are engaged 
in lucrative trades and profeffibns„ it muft 
commonly happen that number of compe- 
titors, placed in fimilar circumftances, will 
meet with nearly equal fuccefs; and that 
their feveral acquifitions will coiinterbal- 
lance each other, fo as to prevent, in any 
one quarter, the growth of an influence that 
might be danget-ous to the community; 
The fame fpirit, being univerfally, and in 
fome meafure equally diffufed, and being 
fubjeft to no obftruftioft, either from the 
ftate of fociety, or from the injudicious 
fcgulations of the public, is likely to form 
fuck a gradation of opulence, as leaving no 
Vol* IV. K chafxn 
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chafm frofn the top to the bottom of the 
fcale, will occafion a continual approxima* 
tion of the different ranks, and will fre- 
quently enable the inferior orders to prefs 
upon the fuperior. ** The toe of the pea- 
** fant comes fo near the heel of the courtier, 
" that it galls his kibe/' 

The cffefl of fuperiority in wealth, as I 
had occafion to (hew in a former part of 
this difcourfe, is further diminilhed in com* 
mercial countries, by the frequent alienation 
of eftates. As perfons of low rank are 
incited by their fituation to better their 
circumfiances, and commonly acquire fuch 
habits of induftry and frugality, as enable 
them to accumulate ; thofe who are bom to 
great fortunes,, are apt, on the other hand, 
to become idle and diflipated, and living in 
all the ex pence which opulence renders 
faChionable, are frequently tempted to 
fquander their eftates. Hence, opulent 
families are quickly reduced to indigence; 
and their place is fupplied by profeilional 
people from the lower orders ; who, by the 
purchafe of land, endeavour to procure 
that diftinflion which was the end of their 

labours. 
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labours. The defcendants of thefe upftarts^ 
in a generation or two; ufually go the fame 
round of luxury and extravagance, and 
finally experience the fame rcverfe of fortune; 
Piroperty is thus commonly fubjefted to a 
conftani rotation^ which prevents it from 
conferring upon the owner the habitual 
refpeS: and confideration^ derived from a 
long continued intbrcourfe between the poor 
and the rich. 

To preferveold families from this deftruc^ 
tion became a great objeft in Britain, and 
in the other countries of Europe, as foon 
as commerce began to .threaten the diflblu*^ 
tion ofeftates. Entails were invented to arreft 
and fecure theeftate; titles of nobility, 16 pre* 
ferve Ae perfonal dignity of the pofTeflbr. But 
thefe contrivances were of little avail. When 
fuch refiridions became inconfifleht with 
the manners of the age, they could no longer 
be enforced* In England the fetters of an 
entail were, by the ingenuity of lawyers* 
gradually lightened, and at length eafily 
firuck off; though in Scotland, a country 
in which ariilocratic government was more 
firmly rooted, they ftill remain in full force. 

K 2 The 
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The rank of nobility being connefied with 
political diftinBion, has hitherto maintained 
its ground, and continues to be the objefi c^ 
ambition; but when feparated from the 
eft ate which gave it fupport, fo far from 
being of fervice to the owner» it operates 
as an exclufion from almoft all the paths of 
induftry, and feems to confer a mock*dignity 
upon real and hopeleis indigence and 
fervility. 

The opulence of Britain, in the prefent 
century, it is evident, has greatly furpafled 
that of the preceding ages, in faciliutiiig 
to the poor the means of accumulation, ixx 
multiplying to the rich thofe artificial wants 
which produce a rapid circulation of efiates^ 
and confequently, in fub verting that per* 
roanent ftate of property which is the 
foundation of all hereditary influoice. 

2. As the advancement of commtfce 
and manufa6lures in Britain, has produced 
a ftate of property highly favourable to 
liberty, fo it has contributed to colle£l and 
arrange the inhabitants in a manner which 
enables them, with great facility to cambiae 
in aiferting their privileges. 

When 
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When government has been fo far eftab* 
lilhed as to maintain the general tranquillity^ 
and to introduce peaceable manners; and 
when a fet of magi (Irates,^ and rulers^ are 
inverted with an authority, confirmed by 
ancient ufage, and fupported, perhaps, by 
an armed force, it cannot be expelled that 
the people, (ingle and unconneded, will be 
able to refill the oppreffion of their governors j 
and their power of combining for this pur- 
pofe, muft depend very much upon their 
peculiar circumflances. In fmall Itates^ 
confining merely of a capital city, with a 
narrow adjacent country, like thofc of 
ancient Greece and Rome, the inhabitants 
were neceflarily led to an intimate union 
and correfpondence ; which appears to have 
been the chief caufe of their being able, at 
an early period, to expel their petty princes, 
and eflabliOi a popular government* 3ut 
in large kingdoms, the people being dif- 
perfed over a wide country, have feldom 
been capable of fuch vigorous exertions. 
Living in petty villages, at a diftance from 
one another/ and having very imperfeft 
means of communication, they are often 

but 
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but little afiFefted by the hardfhips which 
many of their coun|;rymen may fuftainfrom 
the tyranny of government ; and a rebellion 
may be quelled in one quarter before it has 
time to break out in another. The efforts, 
which are occafionally made, in different 
parts of the country, to limit the prerogative, 
being without union or concert, are com- 
monly unfucccfsful ; and therefore, inflead 
of producing the effeft intended, ufually 
terminate in the extlltation of the crown. 
The unlucky infurgents are obliged to make 
their peace with the fovereign, by fubmitting 
to new encroachments y and to wipe oflF 
their former demerits by affilling to reduce 
their fellow-citizens to obedience. To this 
want of concert in the members of a wide 
pountry, we may afcribe the rife of the 
greater part of rude monarchies; and 
more efpecially thofe of the great Aliatic 
nations. 

From the progfefs, however, of trade 
and manufaflures, the ftate of a country, 
in this refpeft, is gradually changed. As 
the inliabitants multiply from the facility of 
procuring fubfiftence, they are colIe£led in 
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large bodies for the convenient exercife of 
their employments. Villages are enlarged 
into towns; and thefe are often fwelled into 
populous cities. In all thofe places of 
refort, there arifes large bands of labourers 
or artificers, who, by following the fame 
employment, and by confiant intercourfe, 
are enabled, with great rapidity, to com- 
municate all their fentiments and paflions« 
Among thefe there fpring up leaders, who 
give a tone and dire£lion to their companions* 
The ftrong encourage the feeble; the bold 
animate the timid; the refolute confirm the 
wavering; and the movements of the whole 
mafs proceed with the uniformity of a ma-p 
chiiie^ and with a force that is often irrefiftible. 
In this (ituation, a great proportion of 
the people areeafily roufed by every popular 
difcontent, and can unite with no lefs facility 
in demanding a redrefs of grievances. The 
lead: ground of complaint, in a town, becomes 
the occafion of a riot; and the flames of 
fedition, fpreading from one city to another, 
are blown up into a general infurreftion. 

Neither does this union arife merely from 
local fituations; nor is it confined to the 

lower 
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lower clafs of thofc who are fubfervient to 
commerce and manuf;»£lures. By a conftant 
attention to pro&flional pbje^, the fuffferior 
orders of ipercantile people becomes quick- 
Oghted in difceming th^ir common intereft, 
^nd,at ajl times, indefatigable in purfuing it. 
While the farmer, employed in the feparate 
cultivation of his land, confiders only hi$( 
own individual profit; while the lande4 
gentleman feek^ only tp procure a revenue 
fufficient for the fupply of his wants, and 
is often unmindful of his own intereft as well 
as of every other; the merchant, though he 
Dcver overlooks his private advantage, is 
jtccuftomed to ponne6l his own gain with 
that of his brethren, and, is therefore, always 
yeady to join with thofe of the fame profef- 
fron, in folicitiQg the aid of government, 
and in promoting general ineaiures for the 
♦benefit of their trade. 

The prevalence of this great inercantile 
afibciatibn in Britain, has, in the cpurfe of 
the prefenL century, become gradually inore 
and more confpicuous. The clamour and 
tumultuary proceedings of the populace in 
the great towns are capable of penetrating 

the 
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|:he inmofl recefles of admipiftration^ of 
intimidating the boldefl: minifter, and of 
4ifplacing the mod prefumptuous favourite 
of the back-flairs. The voice of the mer- 
cantile intereft, never fails to command the 
attention of government^ and when firm and 
unanimous, is even able to controul and 
dire6l the deliberations of the national 
councils. The methods which are fometimes 
pra6lifed by miniftry to divide this mercantile 
intereft, and to divert its oppofition to the 
meafurea of the crown, will fall more pro* 
perly to be confidered hereafter. 

So much with regard to the progrefs of 
trade and manufaflures in Britain, fince the 
period of the revolution, and its confe^ 
quences in rendering the people c^ulent, 
ps well as independent in their circumflances* 
I (hall now proceed to examine the tendency 
pf this independence and opulence, to pro* 
fnote the cultivation of the liberal arts and 
Sciences, to extend knowledge and literature 
over the great body of a people, and to 
introduce opinions and fentiments which 
inay dSt& the nature of government. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

How far the Advancement of Commerce and 

Manufactures has contributed to ike Exten^ 

fan and Diffujion of Knoxc ledge andLitera-^^ 

ture. 

I 

TT is natural to fuppofe that a proficicnqr 
in thofe praftical arts, which multiply the 
neceiTaries and conveniencies of life will 
produce correfponding advances in general 
knowledge, and in the capacity of exercifing 
the intelleftual powers. Every prafiical art 
proceeds upon certain principles, difcovered 
by experience and obfervation ; and in the 
procefs of different arts there are numberlefs 
analogies and refemblances, which give rife 
to various dedu3ions and concluCons, and 
thus, by a chain of reafoning, lead to nevr 
inventions and difcoveries^ The inexhaulli- 
ble varieties of analogy and reTemblance 
I which occur in the objeds around us, whc- 
• ther of art or nature, conftitute the great 
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fund of general knowledge; and the faculty 
of difcovering, and of arranging thera, is 
juftly regarded as the chief prerogative of 
the human underftanding. 

As the great wealth introduced by com* 
raerce and manufadures is, at the fame time^ 
very unequally divided, there fprings up, of 
cour(e, a numerous clafs of people, who, being 
born to affluent fortunes, are exempted from 
bodily labour, and who choofing to throw 
afide,in a great meafure,the cares of bufinefe/ 
indulge tbemfelves in what is called pleafure. 
3eing often deftitute of that occupation 
which is neceffary to preferve a relifh for 
enjoyment^ and without which the mind 
finks into liftlefs apathy and dejeftion. They 
feek amuiibment by artificial modes of oc« 
cupying their imagination, in fports and 
diverfions, in the colle6lion and embellifh* 
jonent of thofe objefts which are agreeable 
to the fenfes, and in thofe imitations and re* 
prefentations of nature which are calculated 
to excite admiration, wonder and furprife* 
Hence the introdu£lion and improvement 
^f the elegant and fine arts, which entertain 
us by the exhibition of what is grand, new 

or 
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or beautiful, and which afford a delightful 
exercile to our taile, or a pleafing agitation 
of our paflions. 

The purfuits of mankind, however, are 
not limited^ to the obje^ls of the common 
and mechanical, or of the elegant and fine arts. 
The firft aim of every people is to procure 
fubfiftence ; their next is to defend and 
\ -fccure their acquifitions. Men who live in 

\ the fame fociety, or who have any inter* 
courfe with one another, are often linked 

i together by the ties of fympathy and affec- 
tion ; as, on the other hand, they are apt, 
from oppofite interefts and paffions, to dif- 
pute and quarrel, and to commit mutual 
injuries. From thefe different lituations, they 
become fenfible of the duties they owe 
to each other, and of the rights which be- 
long to them in their various relations and 
capacities. A fyftem of rules for enforcing 
thofe rights is gradually introduced, and the 
fciences of morality, of law, and of govern- 
ment, being more and more cultivated, 
give rife to a prodigious diverfity of fpecu- 
lationsand opinions. From the belief and 
the fentiments of mankind^ in matters of 

religion. 
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religion, thterc arifes another fcience, not 
lefs intricate than the former^ and which hat 
proved even more fertile in difquifition and 
controverfy. The remarkable appearances 
in the material world, the great changes in 
nature^ the qualities and ufes of the feveral 
produ£lions of the earth ; all thefe become 
in like manner, the fubjefts of attention and 
inquiry, and afford copious fources of know-» 
ledge and fpeculation. 

While arts and fciences are thus advanc- 
ing, they are gradually feparated into 
different branches, each of which occupies 
the attention, and becomes the peculiar 
province of fome individuals. The great 
branches of mechanical labour afford occu« 
pation to feparate clalTes of workmen and 
artificers, who gain a livelihood by tlieir pecu^ 
liar employments ; and according as every 
fpecies of labour becomes more compli- 
catedy the ieparateclaffes of the people who 
derive a maintenance from it, are further 
fubdivided« A (imijar divifion follows of 
courfe in thole elegant and fine arts which 
become the fubjeft of lucrative employ- 
ments; as in painting, fculpture, and mufic. 

Even 
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Even in the cttltivation of the fciences, thtf 
circumftanccs of fociety have commonly 
occafioned a feparation of certain learned 
profeffions ; and direfted, in fome meafure, 
the attention of numerous clafles of men to 
particular departments of knowledge^r The 
difeafes and accidents by which health is 
impaired hdve given rife to the medical pro- 
feriion, with its refpeftive divifions, con- 
ne£led with various branches of natural 
fcience. The difputes and quarrels among 
mankind, with the modes which have been 
found expedient for fettling their contentions 
without having recourfe to arms, the execu- 
tion of the various deeds fequifite for the 
fecurity and tranfmiffion of property, and 
the direftion of thofe obfcrvances ar^d forms 
which, in moft countries, are eftabUfhed for 
afcertaining and confirming pecuniary tranf- 
aftions ; thefc branches of bufinefs have 
given employment to attornies and lawyers, 
whofe profeffion leads them to become ac- 
quainted with the rules of juftice, and with 
the whole fyftem of legal proceedings. 
From the belief of a Deity, and the corref- 
ponding fentiments which it infpires, has 

arifen 
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arifen the prpfcffion of the clfrgy ; whofe 
bufinefs it is to prelide oyer the public a6ft 
of religious worfliip, and who are .natu- 
rally enlrufted with the office of inftruQ- 
ing the people in the great duties of 
morality. 

But even in thofe cafes where particular 
fciences are not immediately conne£led with 
any profeffion, the progrefs of ftudy an4 
fpeculation will difpofe individuals, accord- 
ing to their peculiar talents or difpofition, 
to give diflFerent direftions to their inquiries^ 
and to feparate the objefts of their fpecula- 
tive purfuits. 

There can be no doubt that this divifion 
in the labours, both of art and of fcience, it 
calculated for promoting their improve- 
ment. From the limited powers both of the 
mind and the body, the exertions of an in- 
dividual are likely to be more vigorous and 
fuccefsful when confined to a particular 
channel, than whendiflFufed over a boundlefs 
expanfe. The athlete who limited his ap- 
plication to one of the gymnaftic exercifes, 
was commonly enabled to pra^life it with 

mortt* 
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more dexteritji' than he who ffudied to b«^ 
come a proficient in themalK 

But though the feparation of difierent 
trades and profeffions, together with the 
confequent divifion of labour and applica- 
tion in the exercife of them, has a tendency 
to improve every art Or fcience, it has fre- 
quently an oppofite efieft upon the perfonal 
qualities of thofe individuals who arc en- 
gaged in fuch employments* In the fciences, 
indeed, and even in the liberal arts^ the 
application of thofe who follow particular 
profeffions can feldom be fo much limited 
as to prove deftruSive to general knowledge. 
In all liberal occupations or fcientific pro- 
feffions, there are certain principles to be 
ftudied by every perfon engaged in the 
praftice; principles which admit of an 
extenfive application to a variety of objefts, 
and which, in many cafes, cannot be pro- 
perly applied without exercifing the united 
powers of imagination and judgment. The 
praftitioner, therefore, who is^ in fuch caies^ 
engroffed by the obje£ts of his profcffion, 
may have an air of pedantry to thofe who 
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inre occupied in different purfuits, but can 
feldom with juftice be regarded as d^ftitute 
of knowledge or of intelleftuSl exertion* 
But the mechanical arts admit of fuch mi^ 
nute dividons of labdar, that the workmen 
belonging to a mariufafture are each of 
them employed, for the moft part^ in a 
fifigle man ukl operation, and have no con**/ 
cern in the refult of their feveral produc- , 
tions; /It is hardly pofTible that thefe! 
mechanics fliould acquire extenfive in* 
formation or intelligencei In proportioil as 
the operation which they perform is narrow^ 
it will fupply them with few ideas. ; and 
according^ as the neceffity of obtaining a 
livelihood obliges them to double their 
induftry, they have the lefs opportunity or 
leifure to procure the means of obfervation, 
or to find topics of rcfleftion from othei* 
quarters. As their employment requires' 
conftant attention to an objeft which can 
afford no variety of occupation to their 
minds, they are apt to acquire an habitual 
Vacancy of thought, unenlivened by any 
profpe3s, but fuch as are derived from the 
future wages of their labour^ or from the 
VOL. IV. i; grateful 
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grateful returns of bodily repofc and flrep. 
They become, like machines, a£luated by a 
regu^r weight, and performing certain move- 
ments with great celerity and exa6iners,butof 
fmallcompafs, and unfitted for any other ufe« 
In the intervals of their work, they can 
draw but little improvement from the foctety 
of companions, bred to fimilar employ- 
ments, with whom, if they have much intcr- 
courfe, they are mofl: likely to (eek amufe- 
ment in drinking and diflipation. 

It (hould feem, therefore, that in countries 
highly advanced in commerce aikl manu- 
fa6lures, the abilities and chara£ker of the 
labouring people, who form the ^reat body 
of a nation, are liable to be aSeded by 
circumftances of an oppofite naturCr Their 
continual attention to the obje£ls of their 
profeflion, together with the narrowness of 
thofe obje6ls( has a powerful tendency to 
render them ignorant and ftupid. But the 
progrefs of fcience and literature and of the 
liberal arts, among the higher clafles, muft 
on the other hand contribute to enlightea 
the common people, and to fpread a degree 
•i the fame improvements over the whole 

com. 
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(^omthtinity. There is in all mankind a 
difpofition to adtnire and to imitate their 
fuj^eriors; and the fafliions, opinions, and 
Ways of thinking* adopted by men of 
high rank^ are apt to defcend very quickly 
to perfons of inferior ftation. Whenever 
any branch of learning'becomes extenfively 
tifeful, thofe who have a common intereft in 
attaining it, are enabled, by joining together, 
to hire an inftruftor atan expence moderate 
to individtfals. Schools^ and feminaries of 
education are thus introduced, and they are 
fometimes promoted by the well-meant en- 
couragement and prote6lion of the public* 
By their induftry /different forts of inftru6lioa 
(are brought into a common market, are gra- 
dually cheapened by mutual competition, 
and, being more and more accommodated 
,to the demands of fociety, become, as far 
&s it is neceflary, acceffible even to the poor. 
Thus, in commercial countries, the impor- 
tant accomplifhments of reading, writmg, 
and accounting, are ufually communicated 
at fuch eafy rates, as to be within the reach 
of the lower orders* 

L 2 The 
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The publication of books affords anothef 
medium for the circulation of knowledge^ 
the benefit of which muft extend, in fomef 
degree, to every member of the community. 
When, among perfons in affluent circum* 
fiances, who are exempted from bodily 
labour, reading becomes a common amufe- 
ment, it is to be expefted that their example 
in this, as in other things, will have an 
influence upon their inferiors; and, although 
the publications likely to fall into the hands 
of the common people will be fuch as are 
fuiied to their tafte, and therefore, probably, 
Doithe beft calculated for conveying inftruc- 
tion, they cannot fail to enlarge the imagina- 
tion of the readers beyond mere profeffional 
objefts, and even to communicate, perhaps, 
fomething of the opinions which prevail 
among the higher clafles, upon the great 
popular topics of religion, morality, and 
government. , 

The effeft of the cultivation proceeding 
from thefe different fources, is probably as 
remarkable at prefent, in Great Britain, as 
it has ever been in any commercial country, 
ancient or modern ; but whether, upon the 

whole/ 
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vhole, the artificial education thus commu- 
nicated to the lower orders of the people, be 
fufficient to counterbalance the difadvaij- 
tages of their natural fituation, tbeie may 
be good reafon to doubts 

In ruder aqd more fimple times, before 
labour is much fubdivided, the whple Itock 
of knowledge exifting in a country will be 
fcanty, but it will be more equally ditFufed 
over the different ranks, and each individual 
pf the lower orders will have nearly the 
fame opportunities and motives with, his 
fuperiors, for exerting the different powers 
of his mind. The rude mechanic, refiding 
in ^ fmall town, is forced to beftow his 
attention, fucceffively, on many objects very 
different from each other. Not finding 
conftant employment in one branch of 
manufafture, he exercifes feveral, and fur- 
nifties himfelf with many of the tools requi- 
fite for each ; he probably makes part of his 
own clothes, affifts in building his own houfe 
and thofe of his neighbours, and cultivates, 
or direfts his wife and children in culti- 
vating, a fmall patch of ground, on which 
he raifcs part of his provifions. As he muft 

buy 
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buy the materials, and fell or baiter the 
produce of his labour, he is alfo, in fomc 
refpt-fts, a merchant } and, in this capacity, 
he is led to the obfervation of cbarafter, as 
well as to fome fpeculation refpefting the 
moft advantageous times and places, for 
making his little bargains. When we add, 
that he is like wife trained to arms, for the 
purpofe of affifling in defending the towii 
of which he is a citizen, we muft fee that 
his fituation, and confequently, his char 
rafter, will be very different from that of a 
jnechanic, in a more advanced fociety. 

In tin ' manner, all the members of a rude 
pation, being forced to exerriff a great 
number of unconnefted profeflions. and 
individiially o provide for rhemfelyes, what 
each IJands in need of, their attention i$ 
dire6led to a variety of objects ; and their 
knowledge is extended in proportion. No 
man relies upon the exertions of his neigh- 
bour; but each employs, for the felief of 
bis wapts, or in defence of what belongs to 
him, either the ftrcngth of his body or the* 
ingenuity of his mind, all tlie talents which 
he has been able to acquire, all the faculties 

with 
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vrith which nature has endowed him. By 
experience, therefore, he learns to condu£l 
himreirin many different (ituations; to guard 
againft the dangers to which he is expofed* 
and to extricate himfelf from the diHicuhies 
and £mbarraf«ments in which he may be 
involved. Unlike the mechanics of a corn- 
mercial nation, who have each permitted 
iall their talents, except in fingle and pecu- 
liar branches, ^to lie dormant and ufelefs ; 
but who combine, like the wheels of a ma* 
chine, in producing a complicated fyfteoi 
of operations, the inhabitants of a rude 
country have feparately preferved, and kept 
in a61ion, all the original powers of man ; 
but in their united capacity, and as members 
of a community, they have added very little 
to the independent efforts of every indi- 
vidual. 

If we compare the mechanics of different 
commercial dates, we (hall probably find 
that the refpeftive degrees of their know- 
ledge and intelle&ual attainments corre- 
fpond with the foregoing obfcrvation. In 
England, and in the other mercantile coun- 
tries of Europe, it is believed, that, in pro- 
portion 
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portion to the advancement of manufaa-: 
(ures, the common people have lefs in- 
ination, and lefs curiofity upon general 
tdpics ; lefs capacity, beyond the limits of 
their own employment, of entering intp 
converfation, or of conducing, with pro- 
priety and dexterity, the petty tranfa8ions 
which accident may throw in their way. 

This is perhaps the chief foundation of 
the common remark, which is made by the 
Englifh, concerning the fuperior fagacity 
and cunning of their neighbours in the 
northern part of the ifi md. As in Scotland 
commerce and manufadu'res have made lefe 
progrefe than in hngland, the great body of 
the people have not acquired the fame habit^ 
of induftry, nor are ihey {b much engroifed 
by narrow mechanical employments. The 
man, therefpre, has not been fo entirely 
ftripped of his menial powers, and converted 
into the mere inftrument of labour^ As the 
fame individual often follows a greater 
variety of occupations, his underllanding is 
more exercifed, an4 his wits are more 
• ftiarpened, by fuch different attentions. He 
is more capable of turning his hand to al^ 
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Icinds of work, but he is much lefs a profit 
pient in any. In the lower orders of focicty^ 
where there are fewer reftraints from edu- 
cation, it may be exjJefted, that, in propor- 
tion as the people are more intelligent and 
quick-fighted, they will be more apt, in their 
mutual intercourfe, to have their private 
intereft in view, as well as to be more artful 
and fubtle in purfuing it ^. 

Even in the fame country, there is a fen? 
fible difference between different profeflions; 
and, according as every feparate employ- 
ment gives rife to a greater fubdivifion of 
workmen and artificers, it hag a greater ten- 
dency to withdraw.from them the means of 
intelleftual improvement. The bufinefe of 
agriculture, for example, is lefs capable of a 
minute fubdivifion of labour than the greater 
part of mechanical employments. The 
fame workman has often occafion to ploughi 

* The inhabitants of the fouthern counties in Scotland 
have applied the fame remark to thofe parts of the coun- 
try which ZTt fiill further behind in commercial im- . 
provements; and they have introduced a proverbial 
cxpreffion to that purpofe: they fay, " a p^rfon is too 
f ' far north, that we ihould venture to have dcaliiigs 
f» with him." 

to 
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to fowj and to reap; to cultivate the ground 
for different purpofes, and to prepare its 
various produ6iions for the market. He is 
obhged alternately to handle veryoppofitc 

• tools and inftrpments ; to repair, and even 
Sometimes, to make them for his own ufe; 
and always jto accommodate the different 
parts of his labour to the change of the 
feafons^and to the variations of the weather. 
He is employed in the management and 
rearing of cattle^ becomes frequently a 
grazier and a coro^merchant, and is unaT 
voidably initiated in the myfleries of the 

"horfe-jockey. What an extent of knowi* 
ledge, therefore, ipuft he pofTefs ! What a 
diverfity of talents muft he exercife, in com- 
parifon with the mechanic, who employs his 
whole labour in fharpening the point, or in 
putting on the head of a pin ! How difie- 

. rent the education of thofe twp perfons ! 
The pin- maker, who commonly lives in a 
town, will have more of the fafhionablc 
improvements of fof iefy than the peafant ; 
he will undoubtedly be better dreffed ; he 
will, in all j)robability, have more book- 
learning, as well as lefs coarfenefs in the 

tone 
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|:one of his voice, and' Icfs uncOuthneK in 
his appearance and deportment. Shoiil4 
they both be enamoured of the fame female^ 
it is natural to fuppofe^ that he wouI4 
make the better figure in the eyes of his 
miftrefs^ and that he would be moft likely 
to carry the prize. But in a bargain, he 
would, afluredly, be no match for his rival. 
He would be greatly infeTior in real intel- 
ligence and acutenefs; much lefs qualified 
to converfe with his fuperiors, to take 
advantage of their foibles, to give a plaufible 
account of his meafures, or to adapt his 
behaviour to any peculiar aqd unexpe£led 
emergency. 

The circumftance now mentioned affords 
^ view not very pleafant in the hiftory of 
human focjety. It were to be wiflbed that 
wealth and knowledge (hould go hand in 
hand, and that the acquifition of the former 
(hould lead to the pofleffioil of the latter. 
Confidering the fiate of natidns at large^ it 
will, perhaps, ])e found that opulence and 
}ntelle£lual improvements jire pretty well 
balanced, and that the fame progrefs in 
pommerce and manufa6lures which occa*- 

fions 
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fions an cncreafe of the one, creates a pro* 
portional accelTion of the other. But, 
among incjividyals, thjs diftribution of things 
]$ far from being fo uniformly eilabhlhed; 
. and, in thp lower prders of the people, it 
appears to be completely reyerfed. Ihe 
clafs of ipechanics and labourers, by far 
. the ^moft. numerous in aconimercial nation, 
-jatre apt, according as they attain more 
affluent and independent circumftances, to 
, be more withdrawn and debarred from 
extenfive information ; and are likely, in 
proportion a? the reft of the community 
advance ip knowledge and literature, to be 
involved in a thicker cloud of ignorance 
^nd prejudice. I^ thefe not reafon to ap- 
prehend, that the common people, infield 
of iharing the advantages of national 
pTofperity, are thqs in danger pf lofing 
their importance, of becoming the dupes 
of their fnperiors, and of being degraded 
from the ranlj which they held in the fcaje 
of fociety ? 

The feparation of a whole people into 
two great claffes,. of which the one was 
dillinguifhcd by knowledge and intelligence, 

the 
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the other by the oppofite qualities, oecurred 
very remarkably over a great part of 
Europe, in what are called the dark-agesu ' 
A very numerous clergy, who had engrofled 
all the learning of the times, and whofe 
underftandings were whetted by an mterefted 
and inceflant aftivity, formed the one clafis. 
The laiety, comprehending the military 
people, continually engaged in war and 
depredation, and the peafantry, reduced to 
the ftate of villainage^ both equally funk in 
ignorance and fuperftition, compofed the 
othen In confequence of this unfortunate 
arrangement, the minifters of a religion 
vhich taught rften to renounce all confidera- 
tions of worldly intereft, taking advantage 
of their fuperior talents, and uniting in a 
fyilem of deep-laid fraud and deception^ 
perfuaded their fimple flock to refign fb 
great a proportion of their poffeffions, and 
to fubmit to a feries of fuch extenfive 
encroachments, as at length eflabliflied an 
ecclefiaftical tyranny, which the efforts of 
more than two centuries of diffufive fcience 
and philofophy, have hardly been abler to 
overturn. 

But 
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But although commerce and maiiufaftctf es^ 
have^ in Uke manner, a tendency to form 
two di(lin£l and feparate clafles of the 
learned and the ignorant, there is no reafcm 
to fuTpeft that the former will abufe their 
fup^riority, by perverting it to the hurt or 
detriment of the latter. It is plainly the 
inter^ft of the highef ranks to aflift in cul* 
tivatiog the minds of the common people^ 
4md in relloring to them that knowledge 
which they may be faid to have facrificed 
to the general profperity. A certain degree 
of information and intelligence^ of acquaint«» 
ance with the good or bad confequences 
which flow from different anions, and 
fyftems of behaviour, is necelTary for fug- 
gelling proper motives to the pra£lice of 
virtue, and for deterring mankind from the 
commiflion of crimes. It furely is of the 
Utmoft confequence to the public, that men 
in the lower orders fliould be fober and 
induilrious, honeft and faithful, affedionate 
and confcientious in their domeftic concerns^ 
peaceable in their manners, and averfe from 
xiot and diforder. But how can it be 
expe£led that th^ will perfevere in the 

pra6lic< 
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prafiice of the various duties incumbent 
uponthem^ unlefs they have acquired habitii 
of obfervation and refleflion; unlefs iheyc 
have been taught to fet a high value upon 
charader and reputation, and are able to 
difcover that fuch a condu6i is no lefs con^ f 
duciv)c to their own intereft^ than to that of ) 
others. To render them ufeful in their 
feveral relations^ either as men or citizens^ 
it is requiGte ihat they fliould be in a con- 
dition to form a proper eftimate of the 
objeds which will promote their true happi* 
nefs, to dete£l ihofe falfe appearances which 
might frequently miflead them^ and to guard 
againft the errors in religion, morality^ or - 
government, which defigning men may 
endeavour to propagate. The do£lrine 
maintained by fome politicians, that the 
igoorance of the labouring people is of 
advantage, by fecuring their patience and 
fubmiSionundenheyoke which their unequal 
fortune has impofed upon them, is no lefs 
abfurd, than it is revolting to all the feelings 
of humanity. The fecurity derived from fa 
mean a fource is temporary and iailacious. . 
It is liable to-be undermined by the intriguer 

or 
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of any plaufible projeftor, or fuddenlj^ 
Overthrown by the cafual breath of popalaf 
bpinion. 

As the circumftanfces df commercial 
fociety are unfavourable to the mental im- 
provements of the populaccj it ought to hi 
the great aim of the public to counteraft, 
\ in this refpeft, the natural tendency of 
\ mechanical employments, and by the infti- 
tution of fchools and feminaries of education, 
to comiiiunicate, as far as pofTible, to the 
tnoft ufeful, but hurtible clafs of citizens, 
that knowledge which their way of life has, 
in fome degree, prevented them from acquir- 
ing. It is needlefs to obferVe hoW impcrfeft 
fuch inftitutions have hitherto been. The 
principal fchools and colleges of Europe 
have been intended for the benefit merely of 
the higher ordfers; aiid evfen for this purpofe^ 
the greater part of them are not very judi- 
cioufly modelled. But men of rank and 
fortune, and in general thofe who are 
exempted from bodily labour^ have little 
occafion, in this refpeft, for the aid of the 
public, and perhaps would be better fupplied^ 
if left| in a great meafure, to their own 

exertions^ 
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fcicertions. The execution, howfever, of- a 
liberal plan fdr the inftruftion of the lower 
orders, would be a valuable addition to thofe 
efforts, for the maintenance of the poor, for 
the relief of the difeafed a^d infirm, and for 
the correftion of the malefaftor, which have 
proceeded from the humanity and public 
fpirit of the prefent age. The parifti fchools 
in Scotland, are the only extenfivc provifiohs 
of that nature hitherto khown in the ifland ; 
and though it muft be confefTed thai they 
are but ill calculated for the purpofes of 
general education, the advantages refulting 
from them, even in then* prefent ftate, have 
been diftinftly felt, and very liniverfaHiy 
acknowledged; 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Separation of the different Branches of 
Knowledge ; and the Divijion of the liberal 
Arts and of the Sciences. 

npO explain the political changes^ arifing 
in commercial countries,'[from the pro- 
grds of liberal education, it may be proper 
that we fliould examine more particularly 
the principal branches of knowledge which 
^re likely to be cultivated, and to confider 
how far they will probably influence the 
opinions, the chara6ler, and manners of 
fociety. 

Without entering into any fpeculation 
concerning the feparate exiftcnce of fpiritual 
and corporeal fubftances, we may obferv^ 
that all the obje6ls of knowledge appear 
naturally to reduce themfelves into two great 
claffes ; the one relating to the operations 
of thought and intelligence ; the other, to 
the qualities and operations of inanimate 
matter. 

Men 
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Mett are difpofed more eafily and readily 
to furvey the corporeal objefts around them 
than to direft their attention to the opera-' 
tibns of their dwti thinking faculties. The 
ftudy of inanimate hatbrfe, br phyfits, was 
accordingly the fii'ft branch of philofophy, 
upon which the fages of antiquity employed 
thenifelvies, and Upon which, after the re* 
vival of letteri^, any condderable progrefs 
i»ras made. It extended to the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, and to the moft 
nemarkable fchanges produced updn this 
earth ; and it kd td an examination of all 
fuch natiiral objefts as are calculated to eX- 
<f ite admiraliori oi: peculiar attention ; of the 
winds and the tides, of thunder and lighten- 
ing ; of the projJertifes df air, of water, of 
fire, of eleftricity, 6f thagnetifm. 

Whilie rtiere curiofity excited mankind to 
in examination of the moft remarkable 
cihanges and Appearances upon the great 
theatre of the univerfe, art applidation to the 
pradieal arts of life, tailed them to a more 
minute inveftigatidn of particular objefts. 
I'he employment of curing difeafes and 
Wounds, produced an attentive enquiry into 
M 2 the 
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the medical virtues of plants and minerals. 
I The progrefs of manufaflures led to the dif« 
j covery of the mechanical powers^ and to the 
j combination of thefe in the conftrudion of 
' machines. The vain attempts of an igno- 
rant age to accomplifh the tranfmutation of 
metalsj and the prolongation of life beyond 
its natural boundaries^ gradually fuggefied 
many wonderful cffefts of heat and mixture, 
and at length produced the modern fcience 
of chemiftry, which after incurring the ridi- 
cule that might be expefted from its original 
pretenfions,. has made fuch progrefs in com- 
pounding and analyiirig the different part« 
of matter as to be rendered equally fubfer- 
vient to the improvement of the artSj and to 
the progrefs of agreeable fpeculation. 

As the feveral bodies, which were thus to 
be examined in a variety of lights, became 
gradually more numerous and complex, the 
advantage of arranging and reducing them 
into claffes, was proportionally more appa* 
rent, and gave rife to the fcience of natural 
hiftory with its different fubdivifions. 

In the inveftigation of a^ll the general 
laws of nature^ and ip many of the pra£lical 

arts* 
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arts, it is often requifite to enumerate and 
compare the number, the magnitude, and 
the figure of different bodies ; whence the 
fciences of geometry and calculation, which 
contain the conclufions deducible from 
fuch relations, were introduced, and ap- 
plied to all the branches of natural and 
mechanical knowledge. 

Such are the principal branches of fcience 
relating to corporeal objefts. The fciencesr 
founded upon the operation of our mental 
faculties may be divided into three great 
clafles, in each of which there is room for 
many fubdivifions. 

The good or bad behaviour of thofe who 
live in fociety with us, their virtues and vices, 
cannot fail very early to excite our attention^ 
and to intereft our feelings ; while we foon 
perceive that thefe perfons exercife a fimilar 
judgment upon us ; and this leads us to re- 
fleft upon our own conduft, and to regard 
our own aftions in the light in which they 
appear to others. The fpeculations, toge- 
ther with the practical rules and obferva- 
tions, arifing from this important view of 

fociety. 
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fociety, form the fcience of ethics, ox mo- 
fahty. 

To account for the uncommon events 
which occur in the affairs of this world, or 
for the revolutions which happen in the ftate 
pf natural objefts, mankind, in rpafopiing by 
analogy, from experience of the njovements 
and cjianges produced by themfelves, have 
had recourfe, almoft univerfally, to the 
agency of fuperior beings, poffeffed of intel- 
ligence and powers refembling, but fuperior 
in degree to the human. From a belief in 
the exiftenfe of fuch beings, and from the 
ponfideraiion of their peculiar relations to 
purfelves, together with that of their capa- 
city or difpofition of doing us good or harm, 
has arifen the fcience of religion, compre- 
hending a fyftenfi of religious opinions and 
duties. 

Befide thofe emotions and paffions which 
lay a fqundation for morality and religion, 
and which appear effential to the comfort* 
able exiftence of ms^n in the focial ftate, there 
are other mental operations which contribute 
to adorn and embellifh human fociety by 
cncresifing its elegant enjoyments, Thefe 

are 
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are the effe6b of what is beautiful or fublime^ 
either in art or nature ; from which are de- 
rived the pleafures of tafte, and what are 
called the fine arts. In all thefe arts, the 
pra6lical rules give rife to an inveftigation 
of the principles upon which they arc 
founded, and to a fcientific deduftion of the 
pleafures which are produced from their dif- 
ferent fburces, and thus the art and the fci* 
cnce are made, in each cafe, to accompany 
one another ; and the pleafure derived front 
the fenfes is heightened by an agreeable ex- 
ercife of the underftanding. 

As, in thefe different views, the powers 
exerted by intelligent beings are highly in- 
terefting, as they are numerous, and wonder-^ 
fully diverfified, feparated from each other 
by flender and almoft imperceptible boun« 
daries, and frequently combined in pro- 
ducing refults which cannot eafily be traced 
to their refpeftive caufes, it foon became an 
important obje£i, to enumerate and to ar^ 
range the various operations of our thinking 
principle, to analyze them, to compare them 
together, and to difcover their feveral rela- 
tions. Thefe inveftigations have been ap- 

pliedt 
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piled, though perhaps vith little fuccefs, nqt 
only to man, but alfo to fuperior, and evei> 
to inferior orders of intelligence. Hencci 
the fpience of ijietaphyfics, which may be 
regarded as auxiliary and fubordinate to 
morality, r^Kgion, antl the fine arts, and 
which, in the fcienpes founded upon the 
efiefts of oqr various mental exertions, ap- 
pears to hold the faipe place that is held by 
natural hiftory, in the fqipnces relating to 
corporeal obje6ls. 

With refpeft to tlie tvo great branches of 
fcience, of which an outline has been fug- 
gefted, it mufl be admitted that natural phi- 
lofophy and the feveral fciences connefled 
with it, have no immediate efie6l in extend- 
ing or improving our ideas yrith relation tq 
government ; further ths^n a3 all the diflPerenf 
branches of knowledge co-operate in difpel- 
' ling prejudices, in ftrengthening the intellec- 
tual powers, and in promoting an ardent zeal 
in the difcovery of truth. It merits attention, 
however, that the advancement of natural 
knowledge, in all its branches, is highly fubfer- 
vient to the Improvement of the common art^ 
of life, and confequently, by promoting opu- 

lencfi 
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cnce and independence in the great body 
of a people, muft contribute, in proportion, 
to infpire them with fentiments of liberty. 
To enable the inferior ranks to gain an eafy 
fubfiftence by their labour is to lay the beft 
foundation of popular government. 

The exercife of the praflical arts can. 
hardly fail to fuggeil an inveftigation of the 
general * principles upon which they are 
founded, and to produce difcoveries which 
may be ufeful, in facilitating the different 
kinds of labour, or in penetrating the fecret 
operations of nature* It feems reafonable to 
fuppofe, therefore,, that fuch improvements 
fLS take their origin from the higher clafe of 
artisans, or from profeffiojial men who have 
had the advantage of a liberal education, 
would meet with the greateft encouragement 
in Britain, where manufa6lures have, for a 
century paft, been more fuccefsfuUy culti-, 
vated than in any other part of Europe, and 
where, of courfe, a more extenfive market 
has been provided for every profitable inven- 
tion. Whether this market has been occa* 
penally fupplied by natiyes, of by foreigners, 

invited 
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ipvited into the country by the profpeft of 
£molument» is of little importance. 

Thofe improvements, on the contrary, 
which are the fruits of mere kifure and curi^ 
ofity, and which afford occupation to the 
fpeculative philofopher, have perhaps, of 
late, • been more fuccefsfully cultivated in 
fome other European countries. The great 
genius of Newton, indeed, about a century 
ago, produced in this ifland a rapid advance- 
ment of true philofophy; while the high 
reputation of Dcs Cartes, in France, gave 
ftn unlucky bias to his countrymen, and dif- 
pofed them to adopt his erroneous and chi- 
raerical do6lrines. But though natural phi- 
lofophy was thus retarded, it came at length 
to be more cultivated in France, and in fomc 
other parts of Europe, than in Britain ; be- 
caiife, from the defpotical government in 
thofe countries, the inhabitants were, in 
fome meafure, debarred from the more ge- 
nerally interefting inquiries upon religion, 
morality, and politics, and were confined in 
their fpeculations, either to matters of tafte> 
and abftradled fpeculation^ or to thofe de- 
pending 
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|>ending on the nature and operations of cof^ 
poreal obje6ls. Their exertions, therefore, 
have been the more confpicuous in that par- 
Ucular fphere to which they were litpited ; 
;ind in mathematical learning, in the fevera) 
branches of phyfics, in chemiftry, and in 
natural hiftory, it fhould feem that theip 
fuperior proficiency can hardly be difputed. 

It cannot, however, efcape the obfervar 
tion of thofe who attend to the hiftory of 
literature, that, in moft countries, after phi- 
Jofophical refearches have made a certain 
progrefs, they commonly verge more and 
more to the purfuits of natural knowledge. 
To be fatisfied of this, we need only confult 
th^ memoirs of thofe literary focieti?s, in the 
different parts of Europe, which have been 
lately publiflied, as that fpecies of philofophy 
excited the earlieft attention of mankind, fo 
it appears calculated to arreft the curiofity 
of the moft numerous claft, in thofe ages 
when learning has arrived at full maturity* 
In our inquiries concerning the faculties and 
operations of the human mind, it foon be- 
pomes difficult to add to the ftock of know- 
ledge already acquired, or to exhibit fuch 
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views and reafonings as will contain muck 
novelty or entertainment. It even requires' 
peculiar acutenefs and difcernment in treat* 
ing of thofe intricate fubje6ls, to attain clear 
and difiinft conceptions of what is already 
known, and to. explain, in a manner fuflBci- 
cntly intelligible, the opinions of preceding 
philofophers. But the ftudy of external 
nature, at Jeaft in many of its branches, re- 
quires no more than common underftanding, 
%vith an ardent curiofity and perfeverance of 
application. Every man who with the power 
ofdivifing new experiments can fubmit to the 
patient examination of the contents of a cra^ 
cible; he who can obferve thefeveral parts 
of a plant and afiign it its proper place in a 
general fyftem of clafiification, or who hav* 
ing made new and accurate inquiries into 
the economy of animals, can faithfully re« 
port and clearly explain the refult of his 
inquiries ; every fuch perfon is capable of 
increafing our knowledge of nature, and of 
acquiring fome degree of a literary reputa* 
tion. We need not be furppfed, therefore^ 
that thefe branches of fcience, which are 
adapted to the capacity of the greatcft num- 
ber,. 
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ber, and in which the labours of mankind 
are moft likely to be requited with fuitable 
proficiency and information^ fliould be moft 
univerfally purfued, and become the moft 
popular. 

In our prefent inquiry it would be impro- 
per to enter into any further detail concern- 
ing the divifions of natural knowledge, which 
are fo remotely connefted with the political 
ftate of the nation. But in exhibiting a view 
of the changes in the tide of popular opini- 
ons which have taken place during the pre- 
fent century, it feems requifite to examines 
more particularly the fciencqs which imme- 
diately relate to the faculties and operations 
6f the mind, and to confider how far thtf 
progrefs of fpeculation, and difcuflion, in 
matters of morality, religion, or tafte, havtf 
influenced the fentiments of the people with 
relation to government. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The EffeQs of Commerce and ManufaSureS, 
and of Opulence and CivUization, upon the 
Morals of a People, 

TH At the difpofitions and tehaviour of 
man are liable to be influenced by the* 
circumftances in which he is placed, and by 
his peculiar education and habits of life, is 
a propofition which few perfons will be in- 
clined to controvert. But how far this 
influence reaches, and what differences are 
to be found between the morals of rude and 
of civilized nations, it is not fo eafy ttf 
determine. The faft, 1 believe, has fceen 
feldom examined with that impartiality and 
deliberation which its importance requires^ 
Moral and religious writers have ufually 
thought proper to treat the fubjeft in the: 
ftyle of fatire and inveftive, and in declaim*^ 
ing againft the vices of their own times, 
have been led to exalt the merit of difiant 

age»* 
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Jigea A late celebrated author, * poffefled 
of uncommon powers of eloquence, has 
gene fo far as to maintain, firft in a popular 
d/fcourfe, and afterwards in a long ferious 
differtiation, that the rude and favage life 
is the parent of all the virtues, the viceg 
of mankind being the proper and peculiar 
offspring of opulence and civilization. 

Inftead of combating, or of criticifing* 
fuch paradoxical opinions, it is propofed to 
examine the effefts of poverty and riches, 
of fimplicity and refinement, upon praftical 
morality ; and to compare the predominant 
virtues and vices of the different periods of 
fociety. We fhall thence be enabled to 
difcover the influence which the commer- 
cial improvements of Great Britain have 
produced upon the moral charafter of the 
' nation, and how far this influence has af- 
fefted the political fl:ate of the people. 

It fliould feem that the moft remarkable 
differences, exhibited in the manners of po- 
lifticd and of barbarous nations, relate to 

9 RoufTeaa, 
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the virtues of courage and fortitucl^^ of 
fobriety and temperance, of juftice and 
generofity. 



Section I. 
Of Courage and Fortitude. 

Courage and fortitude are virtues^ 
which, though refcmbling each othemn fome 
of the principal features, are eafily and clearly 
diftinguilhed. They are called forth on dif- 
ferent occafions; and they do not always 
exift in the fame perfons. Courage confifis 
in a fteady refolution of fubmitting to fome 
great evil, which being future, is in fome 
meafure uncertain, and takes the name of 
danger. Fortitude confifts in bearing i 
prefent pain or uneafinefs with firmnefs and 
refignation. Courage fuppofes an aflive and 
voluntary exertion : Fortitude, a mere paf-* 
five fuffering.* The exertion of courage 
is oppofed and often prevented by the paf-' 
fion of fear, which magnifies and exaggerates 
all uncertain evils. The cxercife of forti- 
4 tud< 
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tude k counteraftfed by that weakhfefs tif 
Jnind which deftroys the power t>f refleftion, 
and renders us incapable of coiititerba- 
lancing our prefent painj by the recollefilioh 
of atiy agreeable circumftance in our corl- 
dition. Great calamities, and fuch as arfe 
of a perfonal nature, feem to be the objefts 
of courage ; and tht Irioft dohfpicuous 
triumph of this virtue appears in conquer- 
ing the fear of death. But fortitude may 
frequently be difplayed in fupporting the 
long continuance ot fmall as well is df 
great evils ; in fuffering ridicule, ftiame, and 
difappointments, andin fubmitting with pa- 
tience and alacrity to the numerous train of 
vexations " which fleQi is heir td.'* 

Both courage' and fortitude are p^ottldted 
by every circumftance which leads to ihfc 
exercife of thofe Virtues ; fot here, as in 
all other cafes, men are, by thie pawfer of 
habit, inuired to fuch exertions and fuf- 

ferings as at firft were formidable and dif- 
ficult. 

In another vi6W, Ihofe two virtues are ini- 

prbVed by oppofite circumftances. A man 

is excJited to cxpofe himfelf to danger, from 

VOL IV4 N the 
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the confideration that his neighbours are* 
attentive to his condud; and that, enter- 
ing with lively fenfibility into his feelings, 
they will applaud and admire him for his 
courage^ or undervalue and defpife him for 
the want of it. He who fighte a dnel^ upon 
fome trifling pundilio, is inftigated to 
make that exertion, not by the value of the 
obje£lj which has produced the quarrel, but 
from a fenfe of honour ; a defire of main- 
taining the good opinion of others, and of 
avoiding contempt and difgrace. In all the 
exertions of courage, k will be found that 
this forms a weighty confideration; and 
in many, that it becomes the principal mo^ 
tive. 

Our fortitude, on the other hand, is im- 
proved by the want of humanity, and i^ 
diminiflied by the exquifi te fdlow^fedmg of 
thofe who live with us. In our affli^ons» 
the comhiiferation and fympathy of our 
intimate friends awakens our fenfibility to 
ourdiilrefs, betrays us into unavailing la- 
mentations, and makes us give way to alt 
the weaknefs of forrow and defpondency. 
But in the company of our difiant acquaint- 
ance. 
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ftnee, ive are afhamed of fuch tendernefs» we 

exert ourfelves to reftrain and to conceal 

our emotions ; if we are able to command 

our thoughts, we endeavour to fuggeft in- 

^ d^erent fubjefts of converfation, and to 

prevent any expreffion from efcaping us 

which may be difgufting or difag(eeable to 

thofe with whom we converfe. By thus 

adapting our behaviour to the general 

dandard of the people around us^ we ac^ 

quire habits^ either of indulgence Or of 

JreilrainL If our companions are kind and 

affe^ionate, attentive to our diftrefTes^ and 

icager to relieve them, we are encouraged to 

]ean upon their fympathy and afliftance, and 

lofing the firmnefs and vigour of our minds 

become unable to (land, alone and uri<* 

tnovad, amid the various trials with which 

ive may be vifited. Should we happen, on 

the contrary* to be caft in the fociety of 

perfons who are cold and indifferent, " un- 

xsSed to the melting mood,*' we become pro- 

portionably fliy and referved, difdaining, by 

our complaints, to folicit that pity which 

we are not likely to obtain, and learning 

to endure, without repining* and widiout 

K 2 ' . flirinking, 
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fhrinking, whatever afflifkiotts may befal tisu 
By the continuance of fuch eflforts, we 
attain more and more the command of our 
paflfions^ and are enabled to moderate our 
fenfibility to painful or uneafy impreffions.* 

According as any perfon is placed^ more 
or lefs, in either of thofe two (ituations^ we 
may commonly obferve, in this rcfpeft, a 
,fuitable difference of temper and difpoiition. 
The child who is conftantly indulged by 
his foolifh parents, and taught to exped: 
that every body fhould run to ferve him, is 
perpetually fretful and peevifh, crying at 
whatever happens to crois his inclination, 
and keeping the whole fataily difturbed; 
while his brother, perhaps, who, from un- 
accountable caprice, has the good fortune to 
be a little negle6led, bec<Hnes hardy and 
manly, patient under difappointments, and 
pleafed with every attention that is paid to 
him. 

. There are many perfons whom a loi^ 
illnefs, and the confiant care of their rebt- 
tions, have reduced to the fituation of fpcMled 
children, who are put out of humour by 
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the fllghteft trifles, are continually wearying 
their hearers with the difmal catalogue of 
their complaints, and expeft that nobody 
about them fhould have any other objeft but 
to anticipate their wants. 

Many individuals of the female fex, who 
are, perhaps, advanced in years, or fubjcft 
to perfonal infirmities or difadvantagfes, are 
apt, on the other hand, to meet with fo little 
attention and fympathy as forces them to 
endure, in filence and folitude, many of 
the troubles and vexations of Kfe, and fre- 
quently teaches them to fubmit to their lot, 
not only with patience and equanimity, but 
with chearfulnefs and heroic refignation. If 
the men have more courage, the women, 
undoubtedly, are diftinguiflied by fuperior 
fortitude. 

Coniidering the general'efFeft of thp pro- 
grefs of arts and civilization upoa thefe 
virtues, ' it fhould feem that the circum^ 
flafices of mankind, in the infancy of fow 
ciety, are more favourable to fortitude than 
to courage. A favage, who is expofed to 
many dangers, and who is obliged to 

undergo 
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I undergo many hardfhips and calamities^ be« 
/ comes, no doubts in fome degree figimiliar 
i with both, and is rendered conftitutionally 
intrepid, as well as infenfible to pain or uur 
eafmefs* But though he is not much re- ' 
ftrained by the influence of fear, be is little 
prompted to the exertions of courage by 
the profped of procuritig admiration or ap* 
plaufe from his neighbours ; for his neigh-? 
hours are too much engrofled by their own. 
fufferings to feel much for thofe of others ; 
while, on the other hand, his patience and 
conftancy under affli6lions are confirmed 
and ftrengthened by the knowledge that any 
expreffion of weakqefs, inftead of obtain- 
ing the confolation of fympathy, wouW ex- 
pofe him to contempt and deriQon. Sa- 
vage nations, therefore, in all parts of the 
world, are faid to be cowardly and trea- 
cherous* If they can accomplifti their end 
by indire£l means, they never make ai) 
opeq attempt upon their enemies. They 
fight, not from the love of glory, bui to 
gain the advantages of viftory, or to gra- 
tify a vindiftive fpirit. They cover their 

refentmen^ 
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refentment under the mafk of friendfhip; 
and never feem to hai'bour malice, till they 
are prepared to ftrike. 

Their heroic fortitude is univerially known^ 
Amid the feverefl: tortures^ they difdain to 
utter a groan; and no artifice can tempt 
them to betray the fecrets which they have 
an intcreft to conceal. 

The firft confiderable advancement in the 
arts which procure fubfiftence, by pafturing 
cattle, and by cultivating the ground, has 
an evident tendency to improve the virtue 
of courage. From the greater facility of 
procuring the neceffaries of life, men are col- 
lefted in larger /bcietics; and by finding 
their own fituation more comfortable, they 
have greater encouragement to indulge and 
cultivate their focial feelings. Different 
tribes, who happen to be in the lame neighs 
}>ourhood, are almoft continually quarrelling 
and fighting ; and as the members, not only 
of the fame, but of oppofite parties, become 
known to each other, they of courfe become 
rivals in their martial exploits, and by their 
mutual emulation acquire a high fenfe of 
military honour. The Arabs, and Scythians, 

or 
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or Tartars, the ancient Gauls and Germans, 
the Gothic tribes who laid the foundation of 
the modern ftates of Europe, are all eminent 
examples of the courage and martial fpirit 
which the pallor^l and agricultural ages are 
wont to infpire. The modern European 
nations parried thofe virtues to a ftill higher 
pitch ; as they continued longer in that litu-r 
ation which gave full fcope to the hoftilities 
pf neighbouring tribes, and felt more exten- 
fively, among different petty focieties, tliat 
Cipulg^tipii and rivalfliip which implanted the 
love of military glory. Their martial fpirit 
at the fame- time, acquired a peculiar direc- 
tion, which introduced, among the gentry, 
an artificial flandard of merit, and fantaftic 
mode§ of behaviour, inconfiftent, in fome 
refpefls, with the diftates of morality. The 
inftitutions and cuftoms of chivalry, which 
arofe from that flate of things, and of which 
there are feveral veftiges remaining at this 
day, I had formerly occafion to confiden 

The improvement of commerce and ma- 
nufaaures, together with that - opulence 
which flows from it, muft be produQive, it 
js evident, of great alterations, with refpcft 

to 
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to the virtues both of courage and fortitudGt 
By the eilabliftiment of regular govemment* 
a natural confequence of civilization, man-* 
kind are protefted from depredation, and 
thofe nations who cultivate the arts find it 
their intereft, on.ordinary occafions, to avoid 
mutual hoftilities, and to maintain an ami* 
cable correfpondence. Their modes of life, 
therefore, which become totally di£Ferent 
from' thofe of a rude people, give rife to 
different habits. Living at eafe, and in a 
ftate of tranquillity, and engaged in. the ex-* 
ercife of peaceable profeflions, they become 
a verfe from every entserprife that may expofe 
them to danger, or fubje£l them to pain 
and uneafinefs. The more fecure and com^ 
fortable their fituation at home, they have 
the lefs inclination to exchange it, for.th^ 
hazards of a campaign, or for the fa- 
tigues and hardfhips with which it may he 
attended. 

Th6 lively fenfibility apd exquifite fellow* 
feeling which, in opulent and polifhed na- 
tions^ take place among individuals, are, at 
the fame timp, peculiarly un&vourable to 

forti^ 
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fortitude. He ivho, hi his diilrefe, meets 
with indulgence from others, is encouraged 
to indulge himfclf. Inftead of ftruggling to 
feprefs the appearance of affliflion, from an 
apprehenfion of incurring contempt or in- 
dignation, he gives vray to its movements 
with a view of obtaining the friendly confo. 
lation of fympathy, Inftead of fmothering 
his feelingar by an attempt to conceal them, 
he awakens and roufes them by an often ta- 
tious difplay of their magnitude. Thus in a 
poliihed nation, people take the advice of 
the poet, •* not to pull their hat upon their 
brows, but to give their forrow words.** 
They become loud and clamourous in their 
grief; and are more defirous of (hewing, 
that they feel with delicacy and vivacity, 
than that they can bear their misfortunes 
with firmnefs and conftancy. But it may 
be foppofed, that the fame lively fenfibi* 
lity and fellow-feeling, by infpiring a nicer 
fenfe of honour, will improve the virtue 
of courage. By a more intimate commu* 
nicartion among the members of fociety, 
the manners of mankind are foftencd, their 
ibtial difpofitions are awakened, and they 

fetf^ 
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feel more and more an attra6ion which 
leads them to conform their behaviour to 
the general ftandard* It may be expeded^ 
therefore, that they will be fo much th« 
more excited to exertions which, ^though 
hazardous, will be rewarded with univerfal 
approbation and applaufe. 

But it merits attention, that the-ftandard 
of approbation in this refpefi, is apt to vary 
from this change of fuuation. In propor* 
tion as men live in greater fecurity, and are 
feldom employed in fighting, they are likely 
to lower their eftimation of military talents, 
and to exalt the value of fuch other accom* 
plifhments as, in the ordinary ftate of fociety, 
are found more ufefuL From the cufioms 
of chivalry, indeed, introduced in a former 
period, certain punftilios of military honour 
have been tranfmitted to the prefent Euro-p 
pean nations, and are ftill held indifpenfibly 
neceffary. Perfons of the rank and educa- 
tion of what are called gentlemen muft ex- 
pofe their lives, rather than tamely fuffer an 
affront But thdfe pun6lilios have been ar- 
tificially preferved from the force of long 
ufage ; they are plainly contrary to the 

inanners 
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manners of a commercial people, and in the 
more civilized parts of Europe appear to 
be daily lofing ground. To be forward in 
feeking occafions to fight a duel, is now 
generally cenfured even by thofe who think 
it neceffary to fubmit to the cuftom, or who 
admit the principles upon which it is under^ 
ftood to be founded. 

Iridq)endent of this exception, which is 
reftri6led to perfons of a particular defcrip- 
tion, and among the greater part of whom 
it is retained from the tyranny of old cuftoro^ 
the virtue of courage appears, in all the 
nations of modern Europe, to have declined 
in proportion to their advancement in com- 
merce and manufadlures. The firft remark- 
able e(Fe6l of this decline was to make the 
great body of the people difcard the military 
fervice, and devolve the burden of national 
defence upon foldiers by profeffion, gathered 
promifcuoufly from the community at large. 
This praftice was introduced by the earlieft 
mercantile countries, and was gradually 
adopted by others, who followed in the 
career of commercial improvement. Though 

it 
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it was generally, we may fuppofe, agreeable 
to the fovereign, upon whom it beftowed the 
chief dire6lion of the military force, it could 
not fail, for the fame reafon, to excite aa 
alarm upon the part of the people, who 
found their hbertics and rights at the dif^ 
pofal of a fet of mercenaries, railed and 
maintained by their chief magiftrate* But 
whatever patriotic meafures have been t&ken» 
in fome of thofe countries, for fupporting a 
national militia, to ferve as a counterpoife 
to the ftanding army, the difficulty of en- 
forcing regulations of this nature, fo as to 
derive much advantage from them, 'muft 
afford fufficient evidence that they are ad* 
verfe to the fpirit of the times. We may 
«ven obferve, in the nations moft engroffed 
by trade, a tendency to employ foreign 
mercenaries, either by hiring to fight their 
battles the troops of poor ftates, or fuMidiz. 
ing their fovereigns, and admitting them as 
nominal alKes. 

The courage of the mercenary armies of 
Europe is maintained by difcipline ; that is, 
by habits of fighting, and by that e/fm'i du 
corfis, which brings home to the breafl: of 

eacli 
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each. individual a fimfc of military hoooiin 
Art is thus made to fupply the deficience of 
natural circumftances ; for men who have 
undertaken thci trade of a foldier muft be 
fenfiWe, that perpetual difgrace will be the 
punifhment of their coWardide; and after 
being leafoned by a caifipaign at two, they 
are commonly able, in the company of one 
another^ to furmount the timidity contra£^edl 
by their former way of life. 

The effcft of military difeipline is pro* 
bably greater or lefs, according to the 
advances, which natioiis have made in civili- 
zation. The armies of a refined and poliflied 
people, are Jiljely to acquire from their pro- 
feflion .an extreme fenfibility to. martial 
reputation^ and an enthufiaftic" ardour to 
diftinguilh themfelves by their fpirited 
atchievements. Thofe of a nation but 
lately emerged from a ftate of rudenefs, will 
4>e more apt to poilefs that coaftitutional 
intrepidity, which enables thettf to remain 
unfhaken and immoveable in the aidk of 
danger^ and which difpofes them to be con* 
tented with. a bare obedience to the com- 
mand of their leaders* The French armietf 

afford 
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afford a (Iriking pattern of the firft ; the 
Ruflian^ a good example o£ the fecond. 
The former are animated with feelings which 
are calculated to intereft ils. The latter are 
merely a powerful inArument. 

The decay of the military fpirit in the 
modeca commercial nations^ has produced 
a corr^fponding degradation of the military 
profeffion. Among the .Romans, and other 
celebrated nations of antiquity, the only 
reputable employment feems to have been 
that of a foldier. The fame ideas prevailed, 
and were even carried to a higher pitch, 
among our fbrbfathers, in modern Europe, 
among them, every free man followed the 
profeflion of arms, and all other profefTicns 
were exercifed only by flaves. In France 
there were ftrong vefiiges of thefe ideas, 
remainif^^at the time of the late revolution. 
A merchant was not a gentleman, and might, 
by any perfbn of that rank, be affronted 
with impunity. A phyiiciaa was nearly m 
the fame predicament. The lawyers, or 
Ung robe^ were in a fort ^f .middle ilation, 
between the gentry and cx>mmQnalty; as 
who fiiould fay half gentlemen. 

The 
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Thfc glory attached to fuperior (kill and 
condu6): in war, itfds of a piece with thcf 
exalted notions entertained of the military 
charafter, The higheft placJe in the temple 
of fame has been commonly affigtied to an 
Alexander, or a Caefar; though the dnewas 
little more, perhaps, than a daring madmait, 
and the other was a profligate, utterly delfr 
tute of principle^ who deftroyed the liberties 
of his country^ V^ 

But commerce hast at length introduced 
other notions of perfonal merit, and tatigbt 
people to eftimatci profefiions by H different 
fcale. Dr. Swift defines a foldiet to be ** k 
" Yahoo, hired to kill as many of his fellow* 
** creatures^ who have never offended hinS^ 
"as he poffibly can^^ This definition is, 
doubtlefs, loofe and declamatofy. Afoldier 
is underftood to be hired for the defence of 
his country, and the profeffed end of his 
appointment is laudable. Nor can it with 
reafon be aflerted^ that the people whom he 
has undertaken to kill, have never offended 
him ; for they are the enemies of his coTintryj^ 
who, . though they never injured him in 
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particular, may be confidered as the obje£l§ 
of his juft refentmetit. 

But though the killing of our enemies 
may be vindicated from its neceffiiy, it will 
not thence follow that the performance of 
this public duty is a defirable fervice. It is 
a painful talk, barely reconcileable to ftrift 
juftice, and of which the execution is difguft- 
ing to humanity. 

It muft, at the fame time, be taken into , 
confideration, that men who engage for hire 
in the military profeflion, are not permitted 
to call in queftion the juftice of thofe wars iii 
which they may be employed. To refufe to 
obey orders, would be mutiny ; and to do 
this in a fervice of danger, would infer the 
imputation of cowardice. It is evident, 
however, that, in every wdr, the half of 
thofe profeftional men muft be fighting iti 
fupport of, injuftice; for of two hoftilc 
nations, who have refolved to determine 
their quarrel by the fword, .one only can be 
I in the right. But it may eafily happen that 
I both fliould be in the wrong. The greater^ 
part of the wars in which nations are 
engaged, proceed^ in reality, from the fault 
VOL* iv# O o£ 
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/ of both parties: they proceed from the 

avarice, or ambition of princes, or their 

minifters, who, from motives of private 

^ / intereft, and upoir falfe pretences, embroil 

! their refpeft i ve ftates in frivolous a nd grou nd- 

^ lefs difpu tes, and fcr u pie not, with unbou nded 

/ profufion, to wafte their blood and their 

treafure. A mercenary army is^ often the 

blind agent df a minifler, employed in the 

moft mifchievous part of the dirty work, 

which he finds requifite for the preiervalioa 

of his power. 

As far as Britain has furpaffed other 
European countries in commerce and 
manufa6lures, her inhabitants appear to- 
have declined more confpicuoufly in their 
martial difpofitions, and in their admiration 
of military talent. They are more invaria* 
bly occupied, than moft of their neighbours^ 
in thofe peaceable arts, which require a 
patient perfcvering induftry, but no exertion 
of courage. They are more engrofled by 
gainful puriiiits, which prefent a continual 
profpeft of accumulation^ but which would 
be totally fruftrated by a temporary defertion^ 
for the purpofeof engaging in military opera^ 

tioqs« 
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lions. Above all^ their fuperior opulence 
tends to difcourage any enterpriie that is 
likely to be attended with danger and uncer- 
tainty. " Let hira go fight," fays the foldier 
of Lucullus, ^* who has loft his purfe/ 
The man who is poor is incited to defperate 
adventures by the coniideration that he has 
much to gain, and little or nothing to lofe. 
He who is rich is in the oppofite circum- 
ftances. The fall from his prefent fortune 
to beggary would occafion more mifery^ 
than the rife to any fortune which he can 
expe6): to acquire would add to his happinefs* 
Common prudence, therefore feems to 
require, that he fhould hazard nothing, that 
he ihould be cautious in retaining anexiftenc< 
which admits of fo ihany comforts, and ht 
careful to preferve that brittle thread of 
life^ upon which all his enjoyments depend. 

In examining how far thefe peculiar cir* 
cilmftances have rendered the inhabitants of 
this idatid lefs warlike than their neighbours^ 
th€r^ is no qu^ftion concerning our fleets 
and armies. The vsllour and (teaditiefs of^ 
merceni^ troops depends upon their difci« 
pline; at kaft a great fiipctiarity in this 
o a refpe£l 
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refpeft will overcome every difadvantage; 

and a deficiency can not be counterbalanced 

by any favourable circumftance. It was by 

. fii^erior difcipHne that the armies of the 

/ great Pruffian monarch became the beft in 

the world. TheBritifli failors, from circum- 

ftanees which produce a better difcipline 

with regard to the condu6l of naval affairs, 

are an over-match, with exception, perhaps, 

of the Dutch, for thofe of any other country; 

and if the armies of Britain are not equal, 

in every refpeft, to fome of thofe upon the 

Continent ; it is partly owing to the fituation 

and manners of their countrymen, which 

are lefs favourable to mitiiary purftMs ; and 

partly to the impediments under which theif 

officers lie, in acquiring a fcientific know* 

ledge oft heir profeffion. 

Neither is there any queflion concerning 
that clafs of perfons who are fuppofed to 
be under the neceffity of maintaining what 
are called the punflilios of honour at the 
hazard of their lives. The chara£ier of a 
gentleman, whether in Britain, or in any 
other civilized country of Europe^ is under« 
flood, in this.refpeft, to be nearly the fame, 

bein 
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being formed according to a general tlandard^ 
vithwhicb^ however whimCcal, every indi- 
iridual of that rank is obliged to comply. 
The courage of the people of this defcrip- 
tion depends upon a fpecies of difciplihe^ 
different from that which is exercifed over 
the military profeffion^ but neither lefs rigid, 
nor enforced by punilhments lefs efiica- 
cious, 

' But exclufive of thofe two claffes, the 
mercenary forces, and perfons who by their 
education and rank are ftill fubjefled, in 
Ibme degree, to the old artificial cufioms of 
chivalry, the great body of the people feem 
to be removed at an extreme diftance from 
all military ideas. They hold the military 
profefTion in the loweft eflimation. When 
the fon of a tradefman enlifts in the army, 
he is looked upon as a profligate who has 
been deluded to his ruin; and if he cannot 
be bought off, he is given up for loft. Even 
among the gentry, unlefs where fome of the 
fons (hew an eaTly prcdileftion for a military 
life, thofe who appear the leaft qualified to 
rife by other profeffions are commonly 
deftined to ferve in the array or navy. / 

Though 
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Though the mercantile towns in England 
are much addifled to mobbing, a confequente 
of their independent circumftances, their 
mobs are, in moft cafes, eafily quelled by an 
infignxficant body of troops. Thus the bill 
for extending the privileges of the Roman 
Catholics, excited a "prodigious fury in 
London and throughout the whole country ; 
but notwithftanding the enthuGafm, with 
which the populace were adluated in oppofing 
that meafure, they were eafily intimidated, 
and, by a mere handful of troops reduced 
to fubmiffion : whereas in Scotland, a poorer 
and a ruder country, the people perfifted in 
their oppofition, and obliged the minifter, ' 

though he fhewed a good deal of reludance, 
to abandon his bill. 

In the year 1745, a body of Scottifli 
rebels, perfeflly undifciplined, and ill-armed, 
whofe numbers did not exceed four or five 
thoufand, marched over a confiderable part 
of England, and, though the country was . 
warmly attached to the houfe of Hanover, 
met with no body of mea who ventured to 
pppofe them, until the army, which had 
theabpen employed in Flanders, was brought 
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li6me for that purpofe. >. The people of 
England^ though they knew that their reli^ 
gioQ and liberties were at flake, did not 
think proper, on that occafion, to (heW 
themfelves in the field; imitating the exam« 
pie of that helplefs and timid animal which, 
4ipon the lead approach of external violence^ 
Shrinks within its ihell, and cannot be drawn 
from that afylum until the danger is 
removed* <^ 

How often have we feen a great majority ^ 
of the Englifli nation, fired with indignation 
at the condu£l of admiuillration, loud and 
<:lamorous in their complaints, waving the 
banner of magna charta in the face of the 
minifter, and availing themfelves of the 
liberty of the prefs to annoy him on every 
fide ; when by a little fteady refolution, by 
the difplay of a little timely feverity, by 
a judicious application of the machine of 
government, pulveres exiguijaRu, they have 
been completely fubdued, and rendered 
perfeftly fubmiffive? 

It is unneceflary to remark that this 
0midity infpireci by overgrown wealthy 

which ^ 
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which renders a rich trading nation vulncr* 
\ able through the whole of their pofleflions, 
\ and makes them feel an agonizing fenfibility 
j to whatever dangers may ,affeft even one 
fhilling of their property, is of great utility 
in counterafting the cxceffes of an indepen- 
dent fpirit, by ftrengthening the bands of 
\ public authority. The wealth of each indi- 
\ vidual is a pledge for his quiet and orderly 
( behaviour. It may, doubtlefs, on the other 
hand, encourage an ambitious monarch to 
overturn the liberties of his country. But 
there is ground to expeft, that this timidity 
will not operate beyond certain limits. If 
the oppreffion of government (hould be 
carried fo far as to aim at the de(lfu£lidn of 
property, the mercantile people would, 
probably, be the firft to burft the bands of 
fear, and be aGuated by a defperate valour 
in defence of thofe objefts to which they arc 
fo immoderately attached. The cffeft of 
great commercial opulence, therefore, is to 
produce caution and long-fuffering under 
the hand of power, but to en fure ultimately 
^ vigorous oppofition to faqh a£ls of tyranny 
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as are manifeftly fubverfive of the funda« 
mental rights of mankind. This, in reality^ 
feems to point at the due medium of that 
fubmidion which men owe to their political 
governors : for nothing is more ihconGftent 
with the happinefs of fociety, than the fre- 
quent recurrence of the people to refifiance 
upon (light and trivial grievances ; and when 
there is a real neceffity to refift the ufnrpa- 
tion of the fovereign, he commonly pulls off 
the mafk in fufficient time to give warning 
to his fubje6is»that they may be fully jollified 
for uniting in defence of their privileges. 



Section II. 

Of Sobriety and Temperance* 

The motives by which men are excited 
to adion may be reduced to two clalTes : the 
defire of obtaining what is pleafant or 
agreeable, and that of avoiding what is 
painful or difagreeable. By the conftitu- 
tion of our nature* a pleafure that is near 
makes a ftronger imprelfion upon us than 

one 
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one that is diftant; whence it frequently 
happens^ that we become unable to eftimate 
properly thofe different objefts ; and by 
yielding to a prefent or immediate enjoy* 
aient, we (acrifice 4 future happinefs of 
greater importance. 

The virtue of temperance confifts in cor- 
refling this vicious tendency, by balancing 
our feveral enjoyments, and by never 
allowing an inferior to ufurp the place of a 
fupcrior pleafure. Fortitude, which has 
already been confid€red,exercifes a felf-com- 
mand of another kind, by holding a fimilar 
balance between painful or difagreeable 
objefts. 

The moft violent appetites which often 
produce the greateft irregularity and incon- 
fiftency of condufl:, are thofe of hunger and 
thirft, and thofe which relate to the inter- 
courfe of the fexes. The virtue of tempe- 
rance therefore is chiefly employed in 
reftraining the excefles of thofe two natural 
propenfities. ' 

The appetite for food, it is evident, will 
affume a different afpeS in every country 
and its gratification will be. vjtrioufly modi- 
fied. 
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fied, according as the inhabitants (experience 
a greater plenty or fcarcity of provilions. 
Very poor and rude nations^ who Jij^ve col* 
levied no negular fund for fubfiftenCe^ but 
depend upon their daily exertions for fup* 
plying the calls of nature, are often expofed 
to the extremities of hunger, and when by 
good fortune they obtain a plentiful repaft, 
are apt to indulge in the exceffes of glut- 
tony. Man, in this miferable fiate, appears 
torefemble thofe voracious D)rute animals 
who are fitted to endure a long abftineace, 
and who, by gormandizing fometimes deftro^ 
their vital funflions. 

The arts which enabled men to accumu- 
late a ftock of provifions, render them of 
courfe careful and provident of the future* 
Having' been expofed to the pain of hunger, 
they endeavour to guard againft that cala- 
mity ; and the moft obvious refleftion will 
teach them toftore up the food which they 
have no immediate occafion to ufe* The 
difpoiition to hoard grows upon them by 
favourable circumftances, and infpires' not 
only anxiety to acquire, but reluftance to 
confumf . From the flow and gradual pro* 
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grefs of thofc improvements which tend to 
multiply and accumulate the neccffaries of 
life, the purfuits of mankind are principally 
direfted to the acquifition of daily food, and 
the want of this continues for a long time to 
be the chief objeft of their apprehenfions. 
Frugality, therefore, and even parfimony, in 
this article, are in early ages confidered as 
indifpenfible qualities, and profufion as an 
odious vice. In thofe European nations 
Vho have made confiderable advances in 
opulence, we ftill find evident veftiges of 
♦his primitive way of thinking. To caft 
away any thing that contributes to the ful> 
(iftence of man is regarded with fuperftitious 
abhorrence, as tending to provoke the refent^ 
roent of Providence, ♦* You khow- not what 
** you may come to," is the reproach which an 
aft of this kind commonly excites among the 
populace in Scotland. To have a fmall 
appetite was regarded as a recommendation. 
" You eat nothing — one would not know 
what you live upon," were the old-fafhioned 
compliments by which the miftrefs of the 
boufe was accuftomed to flatter Her guefts. 
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** Our fathers praited rank venifon, yott fuppofe, 
. '^ Perhaps, young man ! our fathers had no nofe, 
'* Not To ; a buck was then a week's repaft ; 
'* And 'twas their point, I ween, to nuike it laft ; 
^* More pleafed to keep it till their friends (hould come^ 
*< Than cat the fwecteft by themfelves at home. 
'' Why had not I ii^ thofe good times my birth, 
*' 'Ere coxcomb pics, or coxcombs were on earth ?" 

From the difFufion of wealth by commerce* 
and inanufa6lures, there has arifen in fome 
countries, fuch a regular and plentiful fupply 
of proviCons as among people in the higher 
and eiven middling ranks, tobanilh the idea of 
fcarcity, and to produce, in this refpeft, a 
total change of manners. What was formerly 
a mere neceffary expence is now converted 
into a matter of refinement; and the relief 
of hunger is loft in the enjoyments of the 
table. - Upon the gratification of the palate, 
upon the natural hilarity infpired by good 
cheer, are ingrafted the pleafures of I'ocial 
intercourfe ; and both corporeal and mental 
faculties are expefted to contribute their 
fliare towards an degant entertainment. Ai 
this entertainment is level to every capacity; 
jas it takes hold of propenfities which arc 
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very univerfal, and which from the time 

confumed in their indulgence,- are greatly 

ftrengthened by the po\<rer of habit i as by 

exhibiting an appearance of wealth, it be-» 

^ comes in many cafes A great . fource; of 

) oftentation and vanity ; we need not wonder 

1 that it fliould fometimes run into prodigious 

^excefs, that it fiiould frequently encroach 

upon the important bufinefs and attentions 

of mankind, and that it fhould prove hurtful 

and even ruinous to the fortunes of many 

individuals. 

By the bountiful difpofition of nature, the 
removal of the painful fenfation of thirft is, 
in moft countries and fituations, attended 
with no labour or trouble. But here in the 
. rudeft forms of fociety, mankind, have gene- 
rally introduced a fpecies of luxury; fome 
artificial beverage, to relieve the infipidity of 
f fimple water, or rather to obtain the exhila- 
rating efie6l of intoxication. Some inven- 
tion for this purpofe appears to have taken 
place in almoft every age and country. The 
poor favagc, upon whofe mind there are few 
traces of thought beyond what arife from the 
few objefls which imprefi his external fenfes, 
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and who^ if not lotifed to exertion for the 
relief of his wants, paiFes many a tirefome 
melancholy hour, flies with avidity to thift 
tcrreftrial neftar, which creates a new world 
before his eyes, makes all nature fmile and 
dance around him, and at length deeps his 
fenfes in a grateful oblivion. of his miferable 
cxiftence. Our European merchants who 
traffic in the human fpecies^ know fofficientljr 
the effeft of this powerful charm, to con- 
quer his afFeftions, or to drown his feelings 
of humanity ; and they fcruple not to takfe 
advantage of his weaknefs, by purchafing 
his wife or his child for a bottle or two of 
fpirituous liquor, or by exciting him for a 
bribe of the fame kind, to kidnap his neighr 
hours, or to join Jn bloody wars which may 
give rife to a plentiful harveft of prifoners, s^ 

When the ufe of intoxicating liquors hat 
grown up, and been fpread over a country, 
it is not eafily eradicated. The vice of 
drunkennefs, which is univerfally prevalent 
among barbarians^ is not quickly banifhed, 
though in the progrefs of civilization it 
may be fomewhat modified and reftrained. 
Among the higher ranks^ even in countries 

; ^. . ' far 
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far advanced in the arts, the bottle c61k^ 
tinues to be the great cnlivener of convcr- 
fation, the fource of gaiety and pleafantry, 
which, if it does not always produce true 
wit, never fails to foften criticifm, and while 
it blunts the faculties of the fpeaker, it aug- 
ments in a greater proportion, the indul« 
gence and facile applaufe of the company^ 
The fame happy inftrument of focial mirth 
beftows upon our failings the garb and 
afpeft of virtue, by infpiring the glow of 
kindnefs and affeftion, by improving the 
ordinary companion into the bofom friend, 
and by opening the heart to the overflowings 
of generoGty and benevolence. 

We cannot, however, expeft that the 
mirth which rifes from the enchanted cup 
will be always the moft refined or polilhed ; 
or that it will not exceed the bounds of 
decency and decorum. The fame blind 
and hcad-ftrong power which exalts the 
foulj without the guidance of reafon, to fud- 
den friendfiiips and attachments, will alfoi 
without caufe, provoke and irritate the 
felf-importint, the refentful, and difcordant 
pai&ODk The modefl Graces wing their 
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flight from the revels of BaCchtis, and are 
fucceeded by loofe riot and diforder, by 
rude and boifterous difputes^and by ground- 
lefs and unmeaning, though fometimes fatal 
quarrels. 

To the lower orders of the community^ 
to the labouring poor, tlw delufive poifon 
of intoxication is produdive of cpnfequences 
far more pernicious. It affords, indeed, a 
healing balfam to their toils and cares ; and 
cur fellow-feelings muft reclaim againft that 
rigid feverity which would altogether deny 
this confolation to a clafs of men, by whofe 
painful exertions the profperity of every 
ftate is principally fupported, and the reft ojf 
the fociety maintained in eafe and affluence. 
But their cxceffes in this panicular %ire fo 
pregnant with mifchief, fo deftru6Hve of aH 
induftry and domeftic attention, and lead fo 
diredly to complete diflipation, and (hame* 
lefs profligacy, that fobriety, or temperance 
in the ufe of intoxicating liquors, has been 
juftly regarded as the leading virtue of the 
|>opulace, and the contrary, if not the mod 
inexcufable vice, at lead the great inlet to 
•very fort of immorality • 
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It has been commonly thought that the 
propenfity to ftrong liquors arifes from 
phyfical caufes; and that it is peculiarly 
prevalent in cold climates. It is probable 
that the manners of the people in the north- 
ern parts of Europe have given rife to this 
opinion. But it ought to be remembered 
that the fame people^ from the nature of 
the foil^ and from the temperature of the 
weather, lie under great difadvantages with 
refpe6l to agriculture and the common arts 
of life, and have therefore long remained in 
a fituation which is favourable to this pro* 
penfity. As in countries which are ex- 
pofed to the extremities of cold, the favage 
life muft be the more bitter and uncomfort- 
able, it feems, on that account, to ftand more 
in need of the friendly aid of intoxication ; 
and as the progrefs of improvement in thofe 
•countries muft be flower and more difficult, 
fo the cuftom of hard drinking will, in pro- 
portion as it has remained longer, be fo 
much the more confirmed. 

There is, however, from the hiftory of 
the world, no ground to believe that the 

vice 
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Vifce of drankennefs is peculiar to cold cli* 
mates. The ancient Greeks, though living 
in the fouthern part of Europe, appear to 
have been great drinkers. The fame cir- 
cumftance is mentioned as charafteriftic of 
the Gauls. It appears that the modern inha- 
bitants of Spain were formerly diftinguilhed 
by a fimilar charadler ; for, in the agreeable 
novel of Gil Bias, fo highly celebrated for 
its pictures of real manners, the fine gentle- 
men of Madrid are defcribed as palling the 
-whole night in hard drinking, and as reeling 
home to bed late in the morning, in the very 
flyle which is fafliionable in the moft drunken 
parts of Europe. It is true, the author has 
hinted in his preface, that though the fcene 
of his work is laid in Spain, there are fre* 
quent allufions to the manners of his own 
countrymen; but whether we confider this 
feature-as belonging to the Spaniards or the 
French, it ferves equally to prove that even 
in modern times, the vice of drunkennefs 
bias not been confined to the northern patt; 
&f Europe. . 

The ancient inhabitants of Perfia, a Hill 

warmer country, were notoridus drunkards^ 
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fnfonrach tliat Alexander, a man of univerfal 
ambition, eocrld not think to be out-done in 
this refpeft by a people whom he had con- 
quered in arms*. It is hardly necefiary to 
add, that the ufe of opium among the Turks, 
who are forbid by their religion to drink 
wine, anfwers the fame purpofe, and has 
been introduced upon the fame principle, 
with the fermented and diftilled liquors of 
Europe. 

But though debauchery in drinking may 
for a longtime maintain its ground in thoie 
countries where it has once been firmly 
rooted, we have reafon to expeft that 
after a certain pitch of improvement in arts 
and fciences, it will be expelled from 
every country. The advancement of know- 
ledge contributes, at leaft in the higher and 
middling ranks of life, to fupply a fund of 
Ideas, produftive of continual amufement, 
and proves a powerful antidote to melan- 
choly or dejeftion. To people who are 

♦ Darius's Epitaph on himfelf— '* That he was a great 
^* conqueror and a great drinker." -Sec the fafis celle^d 
on this fubjea by Mr. Hume, •* Effay of Nat. Cha. 
raaer*/* 
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pfx>vided with conflant refources for enter- 
tainment from the powers of imaginatioa 
and refle6lion9 the aid of intoxication is not 
jacceflary to exalt their fpirits, or to enlivei;i 
converfation. From the advancement of 
tafte, they are difgufted with that coarfe mirth 
which is the effeA of ftrong liquors, and 
with that ferment of delirious joy, which is 
commonly requited by a fubfequent mental 
<lepre{fion and bodily indifpofition* If they 
call in a cheerful glafs, they are not tempted 
I.O fuch a degree of excefs as will difturb the 
feaft of reafon^ or interrupt the flow c^ 
elegant pleafantry. In a word, the ufe of 
the bottle is rendered fubordinate to the 
correft enjoyment of focial intercourfe and 
becomes merely a branch of that good cheer 
which conftitutes the moil learned luxury of 
the table. 

Thefe obfervations may be iliufirated by 
the change of manners which, in later 
times, have taken place in Britain and the 
countries conneded with it. In England 
the cufiom of hard drinking among people 
of the better fort, is in a great meafure ex- 
ploded;. The inhabitants of Scotland, 
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though they flill lie under a bad charaCler in 
point of fobriety, appear to be rapidly foU 
lowing the footfteps of their fouthem 
neighbours, in this as well as in other im- 
provements. If the inhabitants of Ireland 
difcover, in this refpeS, a greater attachment 
to the ancient ufuage, it is becaufe the arts 
in general have made lefs progrefs in that 
country. Though the populace, in any of 
thefe countries, are doubtlefs more invariably 
under the dominion of thofe propenfities 
which lead to intoxication, there is ground 
to hope that from increafing habits of in- 
duftry and frugality, and from the prevailing 
fafhion among their fuperiors, they will be 
more and more difpofed to correft a vicious 
indulgence, which they find fo prejudicial to 
their intereft. 

With regard to the intercourfe of the 
fexes, the virtue of temperance may be con- 
fidered in three different afpefts. The firft 
is exhibited in early and rude nations. 

The inftinft which leads to the propaga- 
tion of the fpecies, is lefs neceffary than the 
pppetite for food, which is direfted to the 
prefer vation of the individual. The former 

is 
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is more affe&ed by education than the latter^ 
and according to the habits acquired in dif- 
ferent fituations^ puts on a greater variety of 
afpe6b. The demands of hunger require a 
conftant and regular fupply, while thofe of 
the fexual appetite occur only at intervals^ 
and are excluded by numberlefs wants and 
cares of greater importance. The former is 
equally an obje6l of attention in all ages and 
countries ; but the latter muft be in great 
meafure overlooked in that miferable ftate 
of fociety where men have made no provifion 
for fubfiftence, and are engaged in con- 
tinual ftruggles for procuring the bar^ 
neceflaries of life. 

It is obferved, that the greater part of 
animals^ who have much difficulty in pro- 
curing their food, which is remarkably the 
cafe of all the carnivorous, are reftrifted in 
the intercourfe of the fexes to particular 
feafons ; and it is probable that in the human 
fpecies, when they fubfift principally by 
hunting and filhing, the propenfities of 
nature are ufually fo feeble as to be con- 
fiftent with fimilar reftridions. 

Even 
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Even at this early period, however, fome 
kind of niarriage, or permanent union be* 
tween perfons of different fcxes, for the 
purpofe of rearing and maintaining their 
children^ has generally taken place. That 
-natural afFe£lion which is implanted not 
only in all mankind, but in the more faga- 
cious of the brute animals, difpofes the 
parents univerfally to co-operate in main- 
taining their offspring. In the brute creation, 
indeed, the union arifing from that circum- 
ftance is commonly of (hort duration ; 
becaufe the young animal, foon after the 
birth, is in a condition to provide for its 
own fubfiftence. But the offspring of the 
human fpecies remains, for fo long a period, 
in a ftate of perfeft imbecillity, that the 
parents, in the natural courfe of things, arc 
likely to have propagated feveral children 
before their proteftiop and care of the firft 
can be difpenfed with. Their connedion^ 
therefore, from the fame circumftance which 
jgave rife to it is prolonged, not only while 
the mother is capable of child-bearing, but 
until the youngeft child is able to maintain 

itfelf; 
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kfeif ; and the habits which they acquire 
by living fo long in the fame family, in the 
company of each other and of their children, 
lAnli render it agreeable, and in moll cafes 
icxpedient, that their union Ihould be con- 
tinued for the reft of their life. 

T^hus the fociety produced by marriage^ 
though doubtlefs, originating in a blind pro- 
penfity, is promoted and fupportfed by 
feelings of a fuperior order. The conjugal, 
the parental, and filial relations give rife to 
various modifications of mutual fympathy 
and benevolence, which, in their range are 
not the moftextenfive, but which operating 
in a fphere adapted to the limited capacities 
of the human heart, are exerted in fuch 
di regions as are moft conducive to the great 
purpofes of human nature. The good which 
we can do to mankind at large is commonly 
inconfiderable ; but the benefits which may 
refult from our a6ling with propriety in the 
exercife of> domeftic aSe6lions, are above 
all calculation. 

In this early ftate of fociety, the manners 
of mankind, with relation to the intercourfe 
of the fexes, are ufually removed gt the 
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greateft diftance from intemperance. The 
propenfity or inftinft which leads to the 
continuance of the fpecies is commonly 
no more than fufficient to anfwer the pur- 
pofe for which it is implanted in all mankind. 
In very rude ages, people are fo far from 
being addi£led to excefs in its indulgence, 
ihat upon the flighteft degree of refinement 
in this particular, they become afhamed of 
Its ordinary gratifications. In many bar- 
barous tribes it is a pun6lilio of decorum 
that the hufband and wife fhould cohabit by 
ilealth ; and if among fuch people, correft 
notions of chaftity are in a great meafure 
unknown, this proceeds not from habits of 
debauchery, but from ignorance of thofe 
principles which recommend perfonal fidelity 
to an individual. It may, at the fame time, 
be remarked, that although the conjugal 
affeftion, when joined to the love of off- 
spring, has been capable, at an early period, 
of cementing families, and thus laying the 
foundation of political fociety, it is not of 
itfelf fufficient in thofe times, to give much 
confideration and dignity to the wife, or. 
even p prevent her, in confequencc of her 

infe- 
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inferiority in ftrength and courage^ from 
becoming the fervant or flave of the 
hufband. 

The fecond afpef^ of fociety to which I 
alluded^ is that which arifes from, the 
advancement of the ufeful arts, from the 
confequent acquifition and extenfion of pro- 
perty, and from the progrefs of civil 
government. 

The advancement of a people in the 
various arts, which procure the progreffivc 
accommodations and conveniencies of Jife/^ 
and the accumulation of property in different 
proportions by individuals, muft a£Fe£l the . 
intercourfe of the fexes in two different 
ways. In the firft place, when men are 
placed in a fituation which relieves them 
from the preflure of immediate want, and 
fupplies them with abundance of whatever 
is neceflary to fubfiftence, their attention 
is, of courfe, dire6led to other lefs impor- 
tant gratifications ; they obey the fuggeftions 
of nature by indulging their various pro- 
penfities, and become, from the influence 
of habit, more and more addi6led to plea* 
(iire. The different degrees of wealth,, on 

the 
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the Other hand^ which ante from the talents 
or the fortune of individuals, give rife to 
fuch differences of rank and condition, as 
remove different families to a diftance from 
each other, inflame jand fwell them with 
family pride and jealoufy, and, from aa 
appreheofion of unfuitable and degrading 
alliances, renders them averfe from that 
familiarity and freedom of intercour/e which 
might be attended either with licentious 
indulgence, or with hafty and inconfiderate 
^^matrimonial conne£lions. 

The indifcriminata gratification of the 
propenfity between the iexes is further 
obftruAed by the general improvements of 
fociety. From a gradual refinement of taftc 
and manners, there is produced a nicer 
fele&ion of objefls, and a ftronger prefer- 
ence of thofe individuals^ by whofe beauty, 
or other perfonai qualities, our defires have 
been peculiarly exerted.. Bur the fame 
circumftances, which create more diverfity 
of taffe. Will tend more frequently to pre*, 
vent a reciprocity of inclination, and confe- 
quently^ wili often render it more difficult 
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for the lover to attain the objc6l of his 
wiflies. 

The reftraints which are thus laid upon 
the fexual correfpondence^ coiftribute, in a 
high degree, to improve and augment the 
pleafures which refult from it. The difficul- 
ties, the delays, the difappointments, which 
we experience in purfuit of a favourite gra- 
tification, cannot fail to enhance its value^ 
by fixiog our attention for a length of time 
upon the fame objed, by 'difpofing us ta 
eftimate the attainment in proportion to the 
diftrefs which we feel from the want of it> 
and by routing 4he imagination to paint 
every circumfiance in fuch colours as may 
flatter our prevailing inclinations. Thefe . 
are the great expedients of nature, which 
give rife to peculiar attachments, and by 
which a fimple defire or appetite is often <^ 
converted into a violent paflion. 

The cffcdls of mere facility in procuring 
fubfiftence, while no difficulties occur in 
the indulgence of the fexual propenfities, 
may be illuftrated by the manners which 
prevail in Otaheite and thofe neighbouring 
iilands in the South Sea, with which Euro- 
pean 
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.pcaii travellers have lately made lis ac^ 
quainted, Thofe people, from their fingu* 
larly^happy climate, are without induftry 
or labour, poffeffed of all the neceflaries of* 
life. As they hive, at the fame time, accu- 
mulated little or no wealth, they are^ in a 
great meafure, ftrangers to thofe diftinflions 
of rank which divide and feparate the inha* 
bitants of civilized countries ; and, as they 
have never beenroufed to aftive exertionsi 
either of body or mind^ they are unac- 
quainted with thofe refinements of tafleand 
manners which arife from the cultivation of 
the arts. Living, therefore, in conftant 
eafe and idlenefs, they are ftrongly addided 
, to fenfual pleafure ; but th?y are debauched 
without paffion^ and voluptuous without 
elegance, or even difcrimination of obje6ls. 
The effeft of uncommon reftraints upon 
the intercourfe of the fexes may, on the 
other hand, be obferved in the manners of 
thofe Gothic nations, who over-ran and 
fubdued the weftern provinces of the Roman 
empire. Thofe nations, acquiring large 
poifefFions by their conqueft, and fpreading 
themfcl ves over an exteniive territory, were 
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formed into a multitude of feparatc baro- 
nies, under the authority of a fovereign, but 
fo independent, and fo feebly united, as to 
be under little reftraint in the exercife of 
mutual hodirities and depredations. By 
thefe ijeculiaf circumftances, which remained 
for feveral centuries, neighbouring families 
contraded fuch animofities, and entertained 
fuch apprehenfion and jealoufy of each 
other, as became an infuperable bar to their 
intimate correfpondence, and therefore in- 
terrupted, in proportion, the communica- 
tion of the fexes. To this interruption we 
may afcribe the romantic love, the uncom- 
mon purity and delicacy of fentimenr, 
which appear fo confpicuoufly in the man- ^ 
ners of that period, and of which there are 
ftill very evident and remarkable traces in 
the turn of thinking, the ufages, and the i 
literature of the prefent European nations. 
The ordinary ftate of civilized fociety 
exhibits a medium between thofe two ex- 
tremes ; with neither the voluptuoufnefs of 
the former, nor the^fantaftic love and admi- 
ration of thq latter ; but with a moderate 
fenfibility to pleafure, derived from the 

advance- 
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Advancement of tafte, and with a degree of 

paflion excited by the ufual impediments to 

gratification. Upon the fir ft confiderable 

advances of commerce and the arts, the 

fituation of mankind is rendered fo eafy and 

<:omfbrtable, as difbofes them commonly to 

enter into marriage whenever they arrive 

at that period of life which fits them for 

the difcharge of its duties; and in forming 

this conneftion, they muft frequently, from. 

differences of rank or perfonal qualities, oi* 

from accidental circumftances, meet with 

various obftacles to the attainment of their 

wifhes, and be engaged in a long courtfliip, 

which, by inflaming their defires, and fix,, 

ing their imagination upon the fame objeft, 

IS likely to create a fincere and lafting 

attachment ; an attachment, upon which all 

the domeftic virtues are eafily engrafted, 

and which is capable of rendering all the 

cares of the marriage ftate light and 

agreeable. The ardour of a blind appetite 

is thus controuled by feelings of a fuperior 

order ; and the paflion of love becomes the 

guardian of temperance. 

The 
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IheUg^ ciiltivitkm of the ilegaot arts^ 
tad the introdudion of imoiodeirate opu« 
knde> give rife ta a third variety, by 
whibh,:ia relation to the prefeitt fubje6ig 
thematinersioffociety require to be.diftin- 
gniiiliedi: 

.vi^ustury and: eixipenfivei living, are the 
ndtuml'^ttendants.of great^alth» Excited 
byj«kutual emulation^ individuals^ in pro- 
p«bi!tion ta ^heir riches,, endeavour more 
andimore to furpafs one another ifl efogance 
and tnagaificencey and in fupplying . thofe 
vants by whioh^ from fafhionable extrava« 
gancet^tbey are. continually folicit^d, mu(k 
find at length that their income^ however 
kJqgc>Sliiwdeq«iite to their dem^ods. They 
be^cM]tiQiiiof'Coii&q«encei unwillwg to^ake 
VipCn thesn' the additional burden : of imain* 
tainifig a^familyi: Whileithe inen» by whoFe 
coiicage andfupenort exertions property is> 
in a groat mearuie engrofled, are thus ge* 
neraliyidifpofed to remain in the ftate of 
bachebrsi^ a proportional part of the other 
fex are laid under the neeeflity of. remain^ 
ing unmarried ; and bothv from the opera« 
tio]iiof ihe fame caufes^ contra^ unavoidt 
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ably/ fuqh habits as tend to difqosdtfy tbexor 
from enjofing' happMefs in tim miirfiei 
fttite^ It'fliay^ at theiafloe tiaae, be CExpeded 
that peiiofiSi who^ sotvidthflandiag ithdc 
dycouiAgetiieAtSyx are; mifaKed to ffwm a 
matrimonial connexion, will endeavour to 
txtrnpeoCa^S'the iiiconveinences attendiiig it, 
hy Mgardin^ the fo^ti&e naoi^e than .the 
ptt^mail ■ ztM.n6ttOM of their ^^odce-anttSi 
From fiich- a merGendty.traihct ic would i»^ 
vain - v& took for that hacmony vrhich ia 
reqiiUfittS'' to promote- the- welfu?, of ^the 
faimlyv To fuch marriages inoy bs applied 
the rakxim of the civil lavr: iSooiet^reft 



r. 



mattr di/cQfdiarum. ■ 
' Thefe dbfervations are i}h;iftkated hy^4he 
manners, of ancii^nt Rome about the begin- 
ning of hicr defpotical government* The 
great wealth import^ from the aonquened 
provkicies had then ' given trife to fuch a 
degree of' luxury and 'expensive livtog as 
proved extremely bnfavooralUetp marriage; 
and indoced the Emperor Augaftofi':- to 
encourage that union^'^by irAciom taxes and 
penajdes upon celibacy, and by beftowj^ag 
fuitabie premiums upon 'makrisd ^ople^ 
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4ii)d Upon thofe who bad prodaced a nozcib^r^ 
of children The (ame circumftance iatro^ 
duced the avowed and vieiy imiverTal prac* , 
tice^ among wealthy aaduqoiarried perfons^ \ 
cC keeping a coocubioe,, whofe children, 
b^qg of inferior r^nk, were maintaioed at 
T(^6 expenc^, but who, in other refpeOs,, 
was viewe4^ ,in a light foojewhat fimilar to 
•hat of a wife. 

So mercenary were the Romans, in their 
ix^t^monial alliances, that a wom^ wiio 
brought no do\^er to her hufband, was con-^ 
(i€|i»irad ia a difgiaceful (ituation ; and unlefs 
tbere ^peaxed good evidence of her nuurr^ 
nagje^ ^ was held to be,* not a wife^ but a 
cowpftbiiie* 

.The fafne circumflances which render 
naar^iaigiK inconvenient and burdeqjTome, in, 
regard ,to pecuniary intere|t| are no iefs 
unfayoi^rable (0 that connefitiqn from the 
gefiieit^jlprpgrefs of diflip^^oi^ and volup- 

iVmo«§) jaatioos poffi^fled of moderate 
w^Qa]li^i>.!lKho are ^i^fly^ <KCttpif^ in the 
cnlt|yaM9n) "^ the ufefv^l artf^ {heioh^i- 
taiM^ 4vrf/ for thft m9i\: pari, engaged m 
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Crioas eftploymeStii'lijr whteh 'tfiey nit- 
fepardteif "into varfoh* "depattments, ar^^ 
^ prer<rented"fK)mKdMi%*ath efSctenfiVe com- 
i isunication. Thfe nHfinbers ' t)f ticighbbur- ' ' 
ing ^miKes, the feVcirtl -kfidta df kindred' 
atid acqtiaihtance/'whOitf accidWits,*or the' 
tniifa^lons brbufinefs;' have •■^cffleQ'ed in 
rtnalfTtrctes, stfe atccuftonted 46 ktcp com- 
pany with one another, but littltf' Hitetcoiurie 
i^ hdd •vmh-ftrangersi Aracmg pi^rions of 
dSfi^reht Ifeft?s,' living in this retired- fitua-" 
Hon; the'' ima^nktidh- Wlfl lifequeiitly be led 
j to fortxi irreciprocal £tiid'pe'nhahen¥-attach- 
; ment. • But "the aikarrc'efaaaat of V people 
ih thofe aftr which ai-eTiibfervlefetHo pfca- 
fure and amufement, occafions'-t more' 
cxtefrlfve cbtTefpcJndfene6 'ani6ng -thfc ^fier- 
<Sit metnbers -xk 'foci^fy. - 'AMWft alT meh- 
of^rtiin^, and oFlfberitt'iedudalidri, Whofe 
refirdence aJdmits^oT^ ttfeiif int^rcouhfc, be-' 
cbrne' icqiiSiifttd ^y«kh. ' eafch 'dlhcr, ' iaid fife- 
quently aflemble in all the faflittfHiible 
ffle^g?'of'';ilekflIre'-a-iiiriAufeib<iM:-'''^^^ 
mor€f'bpffflftnt3tftey:fe6i(it>mfe;carfd'the ftW>f<? 
pbHfhed^in tttei^" 'm^efsi^ thefts 'rtfeteUrig* 
tiecoixffiT^he' nJdM ntfififerous j -and>tllfe d6ki^ 
'*****• * * manication 
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muincatioii amoBg peoplfc of rank andcoo*^ 
ditkm '% in ' proportion, extended and 
diverfified. In thefe poKte circles, . the 
women claim an equal ihare with the other 
iex, jtnd by their agreeable . accomplifii* 
ments, by their delicacy and vivacity^ as 
well as by their perfonal charms^ contribute 
ao Ids to the entertainment . «^ . 

The uni^eferved aixlextesilive intercourle 
of the two fexes has, doubtlefs, a tendency 
to divide the attention .among a. great va«» 
riety of obje^, to efface . the impreffioa of 
one obje£l by that of another ;.:and, confer 
qtiently, to prevent a ftrong.:or lafting 
attachment to any individuaL The fenfi^ 
biKty of the heart is thus gradually worn 
out and exhaufted by contioual diifipatton;:; 
and the paflion, which formerly excited aU 
the tender affeflions, is at lengthioonvertcd 
into a mere vehicle of fenfual enjoyment. 
A fpirit of gallantry and intitgue^'ibtally 
inconfifient ^ith the duties; ot /dorni^Ric 
ibciety, is of couHe introduced in the jiigher 
ranks; to whom it aflbrds that oceupifion 
and amufement'which their inlet*ior» derive 
from the purfuits of induftry. . lui the natui:al 
. . t couric 
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courfe of things, ^e dflfipatcd manneteof 
die rich 'are, by the force of example, comb* 
snunicated to the lower orders, among 
whom they lofe that appearance of refiiie«> 
neiit in which they were enveloped, ^nd 
appear in the undifguifed form of grols de« 
bauchery apd common proilitution* 

This progrels of diflipation and volupN 
tooufaeii inay be obferved in all coontries 
when die people have madegreat advances 
in the accumulation of wealth, and m the 
arts which adtmnifier to luxury and extrar 
vagance; In ancient Rome, in thf great 
Afifttic natipns, in modem Italy, France^ 
and England, a diiTolutenefs of manners, in 
nelation to the inttrcourfe of thfe fexesp 
af^pears to have been the infeparable attea^ 
dant of great opulence ; though from peco^ 
liar circantftandes in thefe di&rent coun- 
tries^ it Jbas been' exhibited under various 
uodific^itionf. 

The andent Romans paiTed very fuddenly 
from poverty; and barbarifm to immoderate 
weaiih.»pd luxury; and, between thefe two 
^yiirexnes^ tbese feems to have paiTed ^no 
iotttrvAl^nchidi wni .calctklatedito ^efibeand 
• -* exalt 
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'lisakrtlw.fitSoQ tMetyreeo the bxei. When 
•they advanced, . thtrefort, into the huttor 
^fituatito, i^xmC the end of the common- 
wealth, they. had. aoqbired to pfevioiu 
habits* to prevent them from finking at 
once into a degree of fenfuality, and gro(s 
d^uchery, of ^hich there is no example. 
' Amioiig them, the (hameleis profligacy of a 
Meflalina, was underftood to exhibit the 
behaviour of a woman of. rank, immodef 
rately addided to the purfuits of gaUantiy 
and pleafnre. 

In the prefent opulent nations of £ur<^« 
the vc^iges which remain of the refined Ust^- 
timents of a former period, have prodoced 
in the higher ranks^ ^ niore elegant fpecioft 
of licentioufnefs;. H the iame time that 
the Chrifiian religion, by exalting the merit 
ofreftraint, and even of total abftinence, i(i 
relatioo to the (exual ccMrrefpondence, has 
contributed, no doubt, to retard a general 
relaxation of manners. In particular, the 
authority of the church, which was exerted 
to render marriage an indiflbluble tie, has 
prevented parents, in many cafeS) from 
being .led by caprice, or bad humour, to 
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form fuch conneClions as wereioe<$Bfe|>aittlfc 
with the intereft'oF thdir ddldrenf. The 
regulations to this effe^^ have iK>t;icitideed, 
entirely maintained theii^grou^id^' in eppa« 
'Utioi^ to the fpirit of ^e lattr age.* In 
fome pa'rts of Europe they haVcf been fiib- 
jcfted to limitations ; in others they have 
•been evaded; in France thc^ ha^^been 
wholly repealed. 

• In the great eaftet^i nations; -the' pra6lice 
of polygamy, though calculated to pro- 
mote, in the one fex, an unlimited indaU 
gence in lenfual pleafiire, is equa% adverfe^ 
on the' one handi to grofs proftitotiDn; 
and, on the other, to the refinements of 
fehtirhental pafiion. The harams and fef ag- 
lios of the eaft are faid to exhibit an alTem- 
blage of beauty in the utmoft variety of 
elegant forms ; but they leave their indolent 
mailer nothing to defire except th^ capacity 
of enjoyment. 

Some benevolent philofophcrs feive in* 
dulged the pleafing fpeculatioft, thiit the 
faculties and virtues of Mankind arfe univer- 
fally improved by the^progrefs of the' arts 
^ndi fciences^; and that human nature, by 

culture 
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rnkwrc^laiod education; ist kd to endfeft 
dq^rees oC.pcrfe^lion. Tq 1^19 Jatt^etiogft 
and perhaps gqqeRlly Well-founded hyfio^ 
thcfis, the circumftaftce. . aow • fMggefted 
mppeiurs tq .form a- reto^rliable. €ac<;c^tion« 
Nothing cwnbe mdre inQQnfiflent:.witb,J;he 
finer feelings of the.hearir.QOthklS ^^^^ 
incompatible with - the. order : of focie^y 1 
npthipg more deftru^ive of thofe b^ndf 
which unite, men togeth^r^ 9nd enable them 
to live in .mutual confidefipe and fecurity^ 
ihain ddiauchery and diOplute manner 
The/ indifcriminate vqluptuoufaefs of the 
one f«x <:»nnot fail to prodtice a ftill.greateir 
depravity of the other^iby annihilating the 
.female pain|; . of ^honour^ and introducing 
univerfal . proftitution. The rank of th^ 
women is thus degraded ; marriage becomes 
hardly the fource of a peculiar connexion ; 
and the unhappy child who is born in a 
family, inflead of reaping advantage from 
the natural prepolTeflions and a(Fe6iions of 
its parents, is doomed to fuffer the fatal 
confequences of their jealoufy and difcord. 
The effeft of their negligence, in fuch a 

fituation^ 
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jfitofttiob; may e»£\f be amc&wA, iHiai 
ve CQnfider die hard fortune whkk is coai« 
moaly experienced by the iflue of an illegi- 
timate coitefpondence. 

Nature has wifely prcrvidad, thai liht 
education and even the maintenaace of 
the hninan oftpring, fliould n($t depend 
tipon general philanthropy or beneir<^ence» 
deduced from abftraded pbiloft^ical prin- 
ciples; but upon peculiar paffions and 
ftelings, tdiich have a more pOM«rfttl and 
sminediate influence on the condu^ of inan- 
leind': and, when thefe paflions are weak- 
ened, thefe feelings deftroyed/ we iball in 
vain expe£l their place to. be fupplied by 
general views of utility to mankind, or par> 
ticiilar interpdfitions of the legiflature. 
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Of Jufiicc and Gtnerqfity. 

Itm virtues atid vices of manic ind relate 
more immediately, eitiher to the intcreft of 
the agent himfelf or to the intereil of 
cthersw Of the former clafs are thofe whicit 
jbavc been already confidered. The 4atter 
may deferve a leparate examination. 

When our a&ions tend to promote the 
happinefs of our neighbours, or when they 
have a contrary tendency, it may frequently 
happen, that, while every fpediator approves 
or difapproves of our condu£l in thefe 
different cafes, yet no perfon imagines we 
cotifd, with propriety, be compelled to aft 
in the one way, or to abltain from aCling ta 
the other. To requite a favour with grati* 
tude, to hazard our fortune in behalf of a 
frierid, to relieve the diftrcfs of thofe with 
whdm we have no palticular conne£lion, 
are aftions Of this nature. There are many 
cafes, on the other hand, whete ourbeht^ 
viour in relation to our neighbours becomes 

a matter 
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a matter of ftri6l obligation^ and where we 
may be compelled to follow one courfe of 
a£lion^ and punflhed'for thd^contrary. Thus 
we maybe forced to fulfil our promifes, and 
to abftaiii from doing hurt to others. AQions 
of the latter fort belong to what» in^ ftriA 
fenfe, are called the rules of juftice. Thole 
<>f the former belong to generofity or beoc^ 
vplppce, . ^ 

. . "Piat the advan<;ement of arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, «has a tendency to 
improve the virtue of juilice.ip all its 
branches, appears indifputable* 

Mankind are induced to abflajn from 

.injuftice by the feelings of humanity, which 

idifpole them to^ avoid hurting their aeig^- 

.bour^^ as well 9s by the confideration that 

,fucj[^a cpndu£l will be highly conducive to 

iheirpwn Ihterefti apdjjothof t|jefcjmn- 

^f:;ples operate with peculiar iprce froqi the 

^xif cumilances ii^, which a cp^mi^rififd; people 

is placed* 3y commerce and ij;janvffiaurw, 

jt)ifi cpntrafls and tranfa^ipos pf a co^ry 

ai;e multiplied almpit wjt^i^yt end} and the 

pofleflions of individual arq eif tended and 

, varied in proportipo.;. whence the injuries 

arifing 
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atifing fr6m the hjtkch of-^^ifbtbifiH trdm* 
diiho^Afiand fraad/^ fitolkiiany tiolktioik 
of pro{>eity, are mcke ftki^Af felt/ 'and 
pfoduSive'of bione lyuj^thyi dud* n^ret.^ 
The advatitages, at )i^e()&t&ei tiaoe; -irhich:: 
eveiy individual derivesr'fKMi Ipftri^ iibler- 
vance of tUe mlesf of * jolticf^ cbsiomei aKb.> 
propiortioiBQbly.igreilier vaddmoi&'iamaii^r. 
According oas 'the nitercourfe^oi^foaiety is 
ekteifd)^; lij teqaivanmoikn'uod f&atc a' 
muiNta] troft 4tid 'coilfidenbe, .-which c^iincM: 
be mtiiiitMatd withbtmHi^uniFonii'profeffioa 
and rigftt* j^ca^ice ^of t: honefty and fair- 
dealing. Whoever is unable, in-dlfs^ reipeft;] 
to maintain a* fkii^ dKaraSer^'qfindi fan»lelf 
uiuvedalty tcprobawdv is- of tSDurfe dilqualt-^ 
fied ^ioF the: exercife of anylocrative pro-i* 
felfibii)' )^nd becodvastfon ofiootcaft/^whol? 
like ikC' Afidten: dee^, is^iijardfuily'kvoliied? 
by^iheivkblet herd;' eb^paivd: with* fd* 
draadfal>« mS^fe^unOpithit gainr:whichvi»', 
likely (tb4loetrtte ^roiq tiMilbft^t«falic^tf^«»yt 
i»«u^nie»e5tfciflbj"' Ji:j*"w.:o'jr;r .0 h>ribiT"''.;'^ 
: in ^draiiiituktion itb^^^nfils tll^'dbjda-' 
of early edkicatbti to f^dfum^ndisuiid/ificul^: 
eMe.!<hs .'iblcs of 1 ju^ceU' -Ohtldr^t^^i^ 
detentd from any failure in this refpe6l, by 

timely 
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atteodfr '»* Ati » mocf wlv^fifod panod of 
li£e»^ t^ pn«tip)t» «C bonpur, ^idaied by 
the gfPdral IcAtwieott of mimkiod. iumI 
comnmnkHiifd Utfongk the jM^fvai faalta 
and ordein of ibeiety^ coitfiraai the feme 
dd^ne. IniidditiantothdeQoiifideraticMis^ 
rdigMa.beflowsilier mif. by ttfttksaAng 
what- ».m&inoiu. among anen, asofibifiiw! 
totheBeity,and;a»tiiiainsiigt)iecftd« of 
his difpleiiuiv; wUJbillhr.ranaiilItt of obvil 
goVernm^t are eroptoyed in repse&ng foch 
difotders, by the &hitaiy example ^ huodan 
penUhraeDts.. . 

Thefe principles andhabitii \riiidi'cbarea- 
teiise a oaercamileage and country, arc aipi 
to appear rood conlpicuous in that pact of 
the.inhibitaots iwho are aAufllly engaged in- 
trade; betaufe they .feel moil puweriuUy 
the influence oif the vaiioua motxves idiich 
have been mentionedt In. dw aaoft com* 
necoiftl naitions of Ettrope^ it is not» indeed, 
confideredas inconfiftent wlA the roie&of 
fltir trade; to lay bold of an aecideiAal 
foircuy for enhancing the price of onyi coin* 
aaodity }' buv^a merchant of csedit is'accnf' 

: tomed 
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touted, to deal at aiWOcd» atd tx» taker mo 
advantage «f "the igno«a»ce of bis . caifomer* 
Arngng ike rdl of eke inhabitants,^^ who 
tnittic.oocafionally, the fuie fcrapuloM 
(Min^ality ia- dot recpiind} and lit it' not 
HOnfaalntsifchaffiBr, or. even to om-teaoh 
in a bargain. This is pftrticulaily the cafe 
in ithfi Tale of :cbnunochties, which haive, in 
fomerdrgi^^an aibitraiy value; asof hovfes» 
where jeveh the conqtry gentleman is St^h 
qubntlyjbotalhamed to becomea fpecies of 
hocfe-jockey, . 

The) manner of rode nations are> ia the 
prefeat i^icw^ diametrically t)|)pofiie to thofe 
of a: coniiiiencial people. : * Barbariahs^ wbatt> 
evef inay bevthdr.ailher virtues^ are but 
^le ac4uninred: kirith the vnlesudf jullice'; 
thfcy haire fiddom any Tcgard ito: d^ pro- 
mires, and are commonly addidi^d^o theft 
9DHi rapiibe^ This is evident iroarthebiftory 
tifialicamlyinations^ la Captain Cook's firft 
vo)ag«itGi Ot^dte^ the in^abitancs of that 
iflandi iwere ifc far from bemg ^(hamed of 
their th^ftij,,* that, upoji being challenged, 
they held up the ftblen goods in triurpjpl^ at 
their fuccefs. In Kankfcbatiksu ik is:;ftid, 

that 
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that a foan^ wom^a. has diSctilty* to fto^ 
tsare^dWrnOaamAi wuik ihc his -fpvm fWoS 
of ken dextetity ia fiiclitng*^' Anong die 
aMiem E^ypiiats there ^aa no pmiiflimgnt 
for tfaeftt; nor among, the Gaiils^ 'iffheo thtf 
Clime' w>a8iCOBfi]iikted between' the memben 
of diflbrent tribes;!;; 

. Id the hightands df >Scodand| tficfaling of 
catde was denbminated '^^ting; * a tenn to 
«faidi no blan^ appears tb ihate ' been 
Mtached; and jtis a well-known laEl;: thai 
an inhabitant of that country^ 'who» tKpon 
the iuppTeflion.of the rdiellion;M745, had 
the Pretendei; pnder histpvotd^Umii alkd WhQ 
had not been teolbpted (o ^deliver bim'op by 
th^ great premiunt difered. by gov ei ' imicut j 
was a:t a fub&quent period tried at Invemefi^ 
lind condemned to a capital ptmiihnitim for 
horfe^fealing.v'' . -^ ^ ^* ♦• ' 

As id countries highly radvdhced iip tfa^ 
and nMuuf&£lares^'the trading'ipflhkxif the 
idbabctants aie:i^ £ureil:«aAji^ftf^|i£lori 
in'tbekidesiiiiigs, dhey axt>Jbifae^mi&ncy 
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of commerce, the moft knavifli -and dif- 
honed. * 

In a rude and military age, mechanics 
and tradefmen, who follow fedentary pro- 
feffionsy iirc* defpifed on account of their 
unwarlike difpoiitions, and from the low 
eftimation in which they are held^ become 
degraded in their own cycs^ and regardlefs 
of their charafter and behaviour. The firft 
merchants, who are a fort of pedlars, wan- 
dering from place to place, and frequently 
reduced to the neceflity of begging their 
bread and their lodging among ft rangers, are 
even in a meaner condition than artificers, 
pr labourers, who enjoy a fixed refidence 
in the midft of their kindred and acquaint- 
ance. When Ulyfles, in Homer, is twitted 
with being a wandering merchant, the 
patient hero is unable to bear this unmerited 
reproach ; and though he had before deter- 
mined to conceal his rank, he ftarts up 
imnnediately, to wipe off the afperfion, 
by diftinguifhing himfelf in the athletic 
exercifes. 

So long as the ancient Romans prefervcd 
theijr njilitary cbarafler, they confidered the 

vpL. IV, R profeffion 
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^rofelTton of a merchant as difgracefu! to a 
free citizen. In modern Europe, trade and 
manu&Sbiires were alfo, for many centuries, 
confined to that dafs of the people wha 
remaiiied in a fpecies of fervitwde. 

From the ^ant of a regular market, for 
afcertaining the price of conmiodtties, it is 
alfo ncK>re difficult, m the firft dawn of 
mercantile improvements, to difcover and 
reftrain the fraud of • individuals. The 
pedlar, who provides a ftock of goods from 
different quarters, * and retails the various 
articles to perfons at a diflance from each 
other, may almoft always impofe upon his 
cuftomers with little hazard of deteQion^ 
and is laid under ftrong temptation to avail 
himfelf of contingencies for increafing his 
profits. 

: The mercantile profeffion feems, accord- 
ingly, in all countries where trade is in a 
Iqw ftate, to be confidered as peculiarly 
conoe£led with knavery and injuftice. 
Among the early Greek nations, a merchant^ 
and a private, were underftood to be nearly 
fynonimour terms ; and the fame tutelary 
deity, who prefided over merchants, became 
•. 3 alfo 
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i^fo the patron of cheats and. . pick** 
pockets* ' > » ^: 

Cicero, whbfe opimdn- ym majr foppofe 
was founded upon itfae ^ manners of his 
country men, dddares thsis « great whole* 
fale njerchant, who imports . goods from 
every qustfter, may • have a tolerable 
'chara6ler; but that k retailer, who buys 
with a view 6f Tellirxg immediately, is 
engaged in a very meafn employment ; 
becaufe he can make no profit, unlefs he 
becomes a great liar^*. Mn Pope appears 
to have rather injudicidufly tmnsferred this 
thought to ihe tradefmen of his own I 
country. - \ i 

.... • ' j 

'* The next a tradefman> meek, and much a liar.'* / 

In Armenia, Perfia, and many other 
eaQern regions, commerce is managed, in a 

• " Mcrcatura antem> fi tcrtnis eft, fordida putanda eft : 
** fin magna et copiofii, multa undiquc apportans, mul- 
'* tifque fine vanitatc impartiens, non eft admodum 
*' vituperanda."— *• Sordidictiamputandiqui mercantur 
** a mcrcatoribus quod ftatim vendant. Nihil enim 
•* proficiunt nifi admodum mcntcantur." {^Cicero ie 
^ffic. Lih. I. $ 42. 

R 2 great 
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great mbafare^^by a fist of wamjeris]^ mer- 
chants, who are not only deftitute.of pro- 
te^qn, ^pot- evcn:iiible)to he frequently 
plundered'by goverbmcnt -, It can hardiy 
be expefledthat fibdfe people, MrhO:^re.o&en 
obliged to buryia. part* of. their>ftQckj aAd 
to inveft a part, of it in .jeyrcb, that they 
may be able.toconoe^. Or fuddcnly :to with- 
draw their effc6faj/ will . be JcmpulQuily 
pun6lual in their^rjinfjafc^iions, or that they 
will not, by :e;cOrl>itant profit in fome qafes^ 
endeavour to compenfate the lolTes and 
hazards which they fu&ain.in others. 

The Jews were a people, who, on account 
of their lingular manners and cudoms^ and 
their uncommon religious rites and ceremo- 
nies, had incurred the ridicule, and even 
in fome degtee the hatred of other nations. 
In thefe unfortunate cifcumftances, they 
found little degradation in a mean employ- 
ment, and therefore betook themfelves very 
generally to merchandize, in thofe periods 
and countries were it was held in fome de- 
gree ignominious. This was more efpecially 
the cafe after the Chriftian religion had 
fpread itfelf over Europe, and had over- 
whelmed 
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whelmed that once choferi people in recent 
odium and averfion. The Jews became 
early the princigle^ traders of the modern 
European nations; and in that capacity 
lurquired immenfe riches; while in conform 
mity to the ftate of commerce at that period^ 
they obtained univerfally the chariafter of 
knavery and diflionefty; a chara6ler which 
fchey appegr to have long bortic without 
mut*muring/ and which, even at this dayi 
notwithftanding the great 'revolutibxi ih^the 
rank and behaviour of tadrcslntile'pcopTe, 
they have never been able fully to obliif 
terate. 7^- .':•,• .: 

But the circumftanccs of a nation whicH 
has beien enriched by trade are not more 
friendly to juftice, than unfavourable to 
genero&ty, and to the higher exertions of 
benevolence. 

That a man (hould be induced to a con« 
ftant oWTervance of the rules of juftice, 
nothing further is commonly requifite than 
to underftand his own pecuniary intereft; 
but before he can become eminently gene- 
rous or benevolent, he muft refolve to facrifice 
that interett to the good of others.' Juftice 

is 
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is the refiilt of a deHbeiate pui^ofe to KjdBt 
an incidental advantage for obtaining aa 
ultimate^ and much greater profit. Genero* 
i^ty is the fruit of i. violent impuUe, which 
overlooks all private, and felfifii confidera* 
tjons. The careful apd penurious tradelinanf 
the induftrious and a£live mapufaflurer^ or 
merchant^ can have little temptation to defert 
the one^ but ir| thg Homk of his profeffionil 
yiews^ he meets .^ith. a$ little jincitemejat to 
p^a^ice th? oth^.. To ])e. juft is to breathe 
his .pfl^ural elemftntjv to, ,r^q|iiire that tie 
ft(0!uld.be,gM^rofi|5:isrtq.invert his CH-dinary 
fundions/ and to make him fubfiit by Qrgan^ 
to >rhich he has not been accu domed. 

In a commercial country, the mercantile 
fpirit is not confined to tradefmen or mer- 
chants; from a fimilarity of fituatioQ it per« 
vades, in fome degree, all orders and ranks^ 
and by the in^epce of habit and example^ 
it is communicated, more or lefs, to every 
in^berof thecommunity. Individuals form 
their i^otionsi of pjQpriety Jiccording to a 
general ftajjidard, and fafhion th?ir morals 
in coxjiformity, to.ihe prevailing tafle of the 
tiqies.' By liviqg much in. fociety, and 

maintaining 
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SiaiBtaimag on ultimate'- correfpondence, 
th^ are led alfa to a frequent and ready 
communication of their thoughts and fenti- 
incuts. They learn by experience to do 
t-fais, without hurting the feelings of one 
another; to conceal their own felfifhnefs or 
contempt of others; tp afFume a tone of 
moderation, deference, and refpeft; and, 
without apparent reftraint or effort, to 
accofpmodate their ^haviour to the difpbli- 
tftpn und temper of their company, while in 
this manner^; tb&y iniprove in the arts of 
civility and poHteneft, they can harcyiy fail 
to cultivate their focial feelings, by partici* 
pating in the pleafures aod pains of each 
Qtberi and:hy ^mutual eod^vours to promote 
^,folrmer« and; to relieve or foften the 
latter* But this intercourfe is ofteki little 
>more than a petty traffic, which aims merely 
at the, purehafe of r^eciprocial good officer;^ 
or when it proceeds from better motives,. iD 
is jthp^ffspriqgjQf a fub^xrdinate; and ia 
fohie.meafure afpteculative humanity, which, 
in the cafe of any ferious diftrefs, contentfir 
itfelF with weiepiag and Jtamenting over the 
afflifted, but never thinks of f^crificingany 
great intereft to afford him relief. 

Even 
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• Even this tinfel* reciprocation •of* fmall 
benefits, wnich people are apt to vilue 
more than it de&rvcs, but M^hich in reality 
is of fignal utility in removing the inconve- 
niences, and improving the comforts which 
attend our journey of human life, is fre- 
quently interrupted by thofe oppofite and 
, jarring paffions which arife amid the aftive 
purfuits of a commercial nationj. In a rude 
age, where there islittl^ induftry, or defire 
of accumulation, neighbouring; independent 
Pieties' are apt to rob ^d plunder each* 
other; but the member of the fame fo- 
ciety are attracted by a common intereft,: 
and are often ftrongly united in the bands of 
friendfhip and aflFeftion, by mutual exertions 
of benevolence,^ or by accidental habits of 
fympathy. But in a country where no 
body is idle, and where every perfon is eager 
tp: augment his fortune,- or to improve his 
circumltances, there occur innumerable 
competitions and rivalflbips, which Gomni6l 
the heart, and fet mankind at varian^ie. In 
proportion as every man is attentive to his 
o\hi advancement, he is vexed and tormented 
by every obftacle to his pfbfperity, and 

• — ' * prompted 
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promptod/ta ft^gard .his, compfthors with 
envy, refcQttei^nt, and odi^t maHgns^nt.paf- 
fiions; 

The porFuit of riches b^f omes a fcramble, 
in which the hand of .4yery ip^n is againft 
every other. JJeHce the 4i^nt^o^is fniong 
perfons of the, fame tic^dfe -dr profeflion, 
which are more cohfpicupus according,^ 
the oppofition of intefeft^ is ipore dire6\,,anJ 
pointed. The phyficians, the apothecaries, 
and the lawyers of . alfmall town are com^ 
monly not in fpeaklrjg terms; they are not 
mQue iriftigated to advance t^eir o^p fucceft 
thaii; to . thwart and oppofe that of each, 
other ; and even the cp Homers of each party 
are frequently involved in the quarrel The 
fame principles exhibit themfelves with Icfs 
indecorum^ perhaps^ or violence^ but not lefs 
invariably, through the whole commercial 
world. That. there is no friendfhip in trade 
is an eftabliOied maxim among traders. 
Every man for hiipfelf, swjd God Almighty 
for us all^ is their fuQdamen):al dpflrine. 

Among an aflive apd poj/ihed people, the 
defire of fame and diftinftion is produftive 
of cogftpetitions and jealoufies yet more ex- 

tenlive. 
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tenfive. Neither agi, nor fexyinof condi-. 
tioo; neither wifilom, nor foilyj neither 
learning, nor ignorance, is exempted from 
the ferious, and the ludicrous difcoiri which 
originates in this uttiverfal paflion, or from 
the acrimony and malice whfch it often in- 
fpires : whether it appears in the light airy 
fliapc of vanity, which glides through every 
comer of focicty, and prefents the afpea of 
tt rival in every aceompliflament or agreeable 
talent ; from that of thie well-dreffed cox- 
fcomb who 6gures at a ball, to that oF the 
Eloquent fpeakeir who fhakes an admiring 
fenate t or whether it affumes the grai*«- ibrm 
of ambition, which divide roankiiid into par- 
lies, inflames their ^artf zteal, and their 
party animofities, arid flidtering itfelf uwier 
the ihultittide of aflbciates, bids defiance to 
ithd fenfe of fliame, and becomes deaf to the 
^oice of humanity. • Of this' paflion, the 
jealoiif;^ among atithtfro, wil), perhaps, be 
regarded- as\\it iiibH remarkable inftance ; 
but -it feeihs to befOi ehiefly ■becawfe the 
parties: have more the tapacity ttf publifhing 
their difputefe, arid of circulating the bkter 
animofities by-which they are^tagitat^ ' 

, As 
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As the purfuiKofwfiahh, tfae.giioat obysEt 
of a mercantile nadon^ Qontributes to fcatter 
the feeds of envy and feUilhTiefs^ the luxurious 
and voluptuous: habitSr whioh; us X. formerly 
obfervedj become alfo prevalent among the 
fame people, tend to nourifli aAdifiicngdbca 
thofe baneful produ&ions, 

Senfual pleafures^ whether fotnided upott 
the enjoyments of the table, of npdn the 
propenfity which unites the fexies, are aJl of 
a felfifli natmre ; however they may be con., 
lieded in many cafes, with the cxercife of 
focial difpofitions. The' mirth and feftivity 
of the epicure t€i*rainates in the gratifieart 
tian of bis palate ; and the boon compatiiia 
of a luxurious agewill cotnmiMly prefer the 
company) where h« fifids the bift dintieK The 
pleafiire o£ a lovoiintrrgue^appofes a com* 
inuniqation of fentiments ; but 'the vohip- 
tuary fcrupks not to proctire it at the ex- 
pence of ruin to the objeft'of his vrtlh^. 

But what more efpecially merits ^tteiitaon^ 
is, that thefaihionabie pkafufes of an opui 
lent nation become the fource of enormous 
expellee, by which' multitudes are led to ex* 
^eed iheir incomCj^ and become embarrafled 

in 
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in their circumftances« . To men who are. at 
^fae fame time, addifited to expenfive habits, 
and forced to ftruggle with pecuniary difli- 
culties^ weahh is the conftant idol, the fove^- 
re^ difpenfer of ha{)piners ; and poverty, a 
dreadful Tpefb-e, ufur^Mog the place of an 
awakened confcieoce, to. haunt and terrify 
the difbrdered imagination. 

While the peculiar habits of an opulen^ 
people. are thus cakulated to increafe the 
bias which is already too ftrong, by fortify- 
ing the love of money, they give unavoid- 
ably a particular turn and direftion to that 
paflion. They afford a fpar to the acqiii- 
fition of riches, bat they encourage, at the 
fame* time,! and promote the expenditure. 
The avarice of a frugal, and thatof a luxu- 
rious age, affume very frequently, a different, 
andiofome refpe&s, an oppofite charaden 
The charafler of the former is that of a 
mifcr, who fcruples not to pra£life the 
ineaoeft arts > of accumulation, is unable to 
take any ufe of what he has gathered, but 
Jiving in conftant terror of poverty,, is afraid 
to lend out his mon^y at intereft, and has 
rccourfe to .the wretched precajiiion of con^ 
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tea}it>g> uiti the earth. Such are Ah^Jeading 

featiires of the mifer^* afi reprefedtied by the 

poe($ of antiquity, vwhich h^ve ,b^en co{^ 

by JMl$Iiere with iBore fidelity apd ^t^^^ipuff 

than difcernmient in applyitiig t^heln to the 

^ manners of his ovn age ; for the .original of 

"\this piflure is now rarely to be fouqdu The 

modern ufurer is not kf^. rapa(:io\lS| nor kit 

absorbed in the confiantpurfuit of gain than 

the ancient; but be is more- enterprtfing^ 

and kfs ready to forget the end of his la^ 

bours. He never lofes a peiw^y by hugging 

his treafure ih fecret, or by hiding it in the 

ground. Goaded, on either Gde, by the love 

of money, and by the love of pkafure, he 

obeys alternately the diSates of thefe oppo- 

iite paflions, and hoards that he may fpend 

to the beft advantage. He is covetous and 

profufe * ; but his profufion is merely the 

avarice of fenfual gratification*. 

From thefe obfervations it may be con- 
cluded, that the manners of an opulent and 
luxurious age, are, upon the whole, favour* 
able to the general interctfurfe of fociety. 

* Sai profufus, alien! cupiftirs. Salust* 

, / * In 
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Ih the cointbotJt tehtiom of neighbourhood 
and acquaintance^ it is not expelled that 
individiiali) will nmke any '|reat facrifice of 
tlMf^mn inierdl to that irf others. If men 
kbftaih from. the commiffion of crimes, if 
Ikey obferve the rales of juftice in their 
Various tranfa£lions^ if they are punBual to 
their word, fo as^ to* create a mutual confi* 
dencd in their probity and good faiths and 
if to thefe virtues fhey afdd the conftant 
escercife of thofe iiiffrior good offices 
which arc diftated by humanity and the 
defire of pleafing, they are likely to commu«> 
nicate to each other, and to enjoy, all that 
fecurity, eafe, and tranquillity, all that 
comfort and fatisfa3ion which can rea* 
fonably be defired. The praftice of thefe 
common virtues will be fufficient to facilitate 
the accumulation of wealth, or to fecure the 
fruits of induftry, to thofc who are in ordi^ 
nary profperous circumftances ; and at the 
lame time to afford a moderate relief or 
affiftance to thofe who may be reduced to 
indigence or diftrefs. The higher exertions 
of benevolence are out of the queftion ; but 
a limited and Tcgulated charity is perfe£Uy 

conlillent 
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confiflenl with the manners of a refinod and 
polifhedr people; anfctit may, perhaps, ha 
affirmed with* reafon, that,/from prudent and 
wel].dira6led inteFpofitioils of that imfauM^ 
more diSbSive braefit is likely to arii!e, lk>tk 
to the public and to individuals^ than • frou^ 
the warmeft occafioiial ebullitiona of i^dndei^* 
hearted and thouglttlcft generoltty* This, 
at leaft, is indifputabfe, that mete genexo&itjr 
without the punfhial obfervanceof the rules 
pf juftice, is of leis confequence to die prof, 
perity and good order of focicty, than the 
latter,, though without any confiderable ihaisc 
of the former. 

But akhough the fpirit of opulent and 
trading imtions tends evidently to improw 
the intercourfe of mankind, in their more 
general and diftant connexions, it muft be 
confefled, that when we turn our eyes to the 
private and intimate relations of human Hkf 
we are led, in fome refpe£i:s, to a difierent 
concluiion^ In their domeflic relations, the 
happinefs of mankind feems to depend more 
upon the warmth of iriendfhip and benevo- 
lence, than upon the alderman-like vir* 
tue of jafike. A fond hulband expefts 

more 
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more from his wife than merely that (he will 
not^alirotahtm. ::Mtichmbreis required 
from the father ibf a family, thaa that he 
ibould do no injury to his children, or that 
he (hould beftow fniall charities upon them. 
The dcameftic afieflions, which conftitute the 
chief^happineis of private life, are nothing 
.' but various modifkations of fympathy and 
: friendfliip ; and thefe, it is to be feared, are 
not likely to be improved by the peculiar 
manners of a mercantile and luxurious age. 
Marriage becomes then almoft always an 
mt^efled conne£lion, in which thofe pecu 
niary confiderations by which it was formed 
are likely to keep the afcendant during the 
whole of its courfe. On the part of the 
huiband, it is frequently a mercenar)' bar- 
gain calculated to gain a livelihood, or to 
plafter a broken fortune, by yoking himfelf 
with folly, age, or decrepitude. On the 
part of the wife, it is as frequently the fuc- 
cefsfuliiTue of a decoy, by which, under the 
aufpices of a careful and experienced mother, 
fhe has contrived to recommend her per- 
ibnal attra6lions, and j&6litious accomplifli* 
ments, to the higheft bidder. The cffefts d 

Opulence 
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Opulence and luxury are no lefs hurtful to 
the parental an4 filial afFeftions. The 
father, immerfed in the fordid purfuits of the 
world, is apt to look upon his family as a 
tax upon his pleafures, and to find himfelf, 
elbowed by children ; who, as they grow up 
in years, require from their increafing de* 
roands, a fuitable retrenchment of his own 
perfonal expences. If even the parents are 
inore confcientious, and lefs tainted with the 
vices of the age, they are likely to meet with 
miferable difappointments and mortifications 
from the behaviour of their children, who 
frequently corrupted by bad example and 
by the felfifh maxims which prevail around 
them, correfpond fo little to the partial hopes 
and anxious cares of parental fondnefs, as to 
Wafte their time in idlenefs and diffipation, 
and even to wait with impatience for the full 
poffeflion of that hereditary fortune which 
will render them their own mafters. The 
future diftribution of that fortune may alfo 
become a fource of difcontent among the 
children themfelves, to poifon their mutual 
afre6lions, and to interrupt that agreeable 
VOL IV, s inter-.. 
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intercourfe which their fituation has other- 
wife a tendency to produce. 

The fame commercial fpirit is adverfc to 
that peculiar attachment which arifes among 
friends, united by particular habits of inti- 
macy, and by (imilarity of tafte and difpo- 
fitions. The fituation of mankind in a rude 
age, which prevents them from being en- 
groffed by obje6b of pecuniary intereft, and 
which prompts them to frequent exertions 
for the proteftion and defence of each other, 
is highly favourable to fuch peculiar con- 
nexions. The learned father, L'Afitaji, ob- 
ferves, that among the American favages, it 
is ufual for individuals to form fuch intimate 
friendfhips as give rife to a perfeft commu- 
nity of goods ; infomuch that they have no 
feparate intereft, and even think it incum- 
bent on them to abftain from intermarriages 
between their refpeftive families, as if they 
were near relations. To facrifice their lives 
for each other is regarded as a duty which 
thefe generous and fimple-hearted friends are 
never backward to fulfil. When a warrior 
is made captive by his enemies, and put to 
death, as he commonly is by the moft excru- 
ciating 
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ciating tortures,he frequently pronounces the 
name of a particular perfon, and calls upon 
him to avenge his torments. This perfon 
is the friend of his bofom, who is rendered 
fo eager for vengeance, and fo carelefs of life, 
that hovering about the place where the 
bloody tragedy has been afted, he commonly 
foon falls into the hands of the fame people. 
That ingenious author compares the friend- 
fhips of thofe barbarians with the conneftions 
of a fimilar nature which have been fo highly 
celebrated in the early hiftory of the Greeks; 
of Hercules and lolas, of Thcfeus and Peri- 
theus, of Achilles and Patroclus, of Oreftes 
and Pylades, and of feveral other diftin- 
guifhed warriors of antiquity ; whofe attach- 
ment has appeared fo little conformable to 
the manners of a later age as to be frequently 
mifunderftood and mifreprefented. 

The fiiendfhips of a luxurious and mer-- 
cantile country are of a different complexion. 
They are cool and fober, breathing no ar-. 
dour of enthufiafm, producing no unreferved 
confidence, requiring no facrifice either of 
life or fortune, It is enough that yotf Ihould 
rejoice in your friend's profperity ; tb^t you 
s 2 {hould 
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fliould relieve his diftrefs when it can be done 
without inconvenience to yourfelf ; and that 
you (hould be always ready to afCIl him widi 
your good advice. But you ought never to 
forget the famous prudential maxira^ of 
conftaiYdy behaving to him as if he were one 
day to become your enemy. Your friend^ 
as friends go in the prefent age^ is a perfon 
whom you efteem^ in whofe company you 
receive peculiar pleafure, whofe condaft in 
his abience you endeavour to defend, whofe 
party you embrace in his quarrels or difpates 
with others, and upon whom, in a word, yoo 
confer a double portion of thofe good offices 
and civilities which pafs current in the inter- 
^ courfe of common acquaintance; 

After all, though the virtue of juftice 
commonly maintains the afcendant in 
opulent and luxurious nations, there may 
occur particular fuuations where this order 
of things is completely reverfed. Among 
fuch a people, the drift obfervance of the 
rules of juftice proceeds chiefly from confi- 
derations of intereft, and from the eftablifli« 
nient of a general ftandard of behaviour, 
which has been founded on thofe confidenu 
. . ' tions. 
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tions, and ' with which individuals, if they 
wifh to pf eferve their charafter, find it necef- 
fary to comply. This may be confidered 
as the efFeft of artificial difcipline, tending to 
reftrain and controul the feelings of avarice, 
which, in that ftate of fociety, are commonly 
wound up to a high pitch, and are apt to 
form the ruling principle. It may happen, 
therefore, in Angular circumftances, where 
many perfons are tempted in conjunftion to 
the fame afts of injuftice, where they have 
'an opportunity of acquiring luddenly aa 
immenle profit by their tranfgreffion, and 
where the delinquents are fo numerous, and 
of fuch rank as in fome meafure to keep one 
another in countenance, that they ftiould give 
way to the immediate impulfe of their 
paffions, and that having once broken through 
the reftraints to which they were formerly^ 
fubjefted, tJiey fhould run into very great 
enormities. 

The officers who governed the ancient 
Roman provinces were in this tempting 
iituation. They poflefled an almoft unli- 
mited authority over the inhabitants, and 
were fubjeft to no other controul but that 

of 
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of the fenate, the members of which, hav- 
ing either enjoyed, or cxpefting to enjoy, 
fimilar offices, had commonly a fellow- 
feeling with their fituations, and were, there- 
fore, not likely to take a ftrift account of 
their abufes. Their number was, at the 
fame time, fo great, as to lighten the fhare 
of cenfure which mighty fall upon indivi- 
duals ; while their diftance from the capital 
obfcured their behaviour, or concealed it 
entirely from their friends at home. In 
thefe circumftances, and inflamed with the 
rage of accumulation, they feem, as with 
one confent, to have burft through the 
reftraints of juftice and humanity, and to 
have put in pra6lice every engine of extor- 
tion, fraud, and oppreffion. As the fame 
fet of officers did not commonly remain 
above a year or two in the fame province, 
no time was to be loft ; and when having 
amafled enormous wealthy they returned to 
Rome, to enjoy the fruits 'of their induftry, 
they found another expedient for the ira* 
provement of their fortunes, by lending 
money at exorbitant intereft, to the very 

people 
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people whom they had already pillaged. 
This kind of trade became fo univerfal, that, 
however prohibited by the laws, it was not 
held, it feems, to be difgraceful ; and, 
though the legal intereft was reftrifted to 
about twelve per cent, ^'more than forty or 
fifty per cent, appears to^^nave been fre- 
quently exafted even by the moft refpeflablc 
citizens. 

The great mercantile companies, cfla- 
blifhed by the modern European nations in 
very diftant countries, and invefted with the 
privileges of monopoly, may be regarded^ 
in the prefent queftion, as in a fituation 
fimilar to that of the ancient rulers of the 
Roman provinces ; with this additional cir- 
cumftance, that accumulation being in the 
direft line of their profeffion, we may 
expeft that it will be profecuted by them in 
a more fy Hematic and regular manner. If 
a company of this kind fhail acquire an 
cxtenfive territory, and be placed at fuch a 
diftance from the mother-country as to be, 
in fome meafure, emancipated from her 
jurifdi6l]on, it is likely that pecuniary proBt 

will 
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will be the great 9bje£l in exercifing ths 
powers of government ; and if the fervants 
of this company, from the extent of their 
bulinefs, and from the implicit confidence 
neceflarily repofed in them, flial} become 
independent of their matters, there is ground 
^6 apprehend, t^at the interefl of the public 
will be aiFumed as a pretence, to jufiify the 
mod oppreffiye meafures ; and that a fet of 
mefchants, a6ling in concert with one ano* 
ther, and provided with an excufe for their 
abufes, will proceed, without fear or ihame, 
in plundering the inhabitants, and in build<^ 
iug up fuch fortunes as may enable them« 
in another hemifphere, not only to appear 
with dazzling fplendour, but fecure them 
from any inquiry into the means by which 
their wealth has been procured. 

There can be little doubt that report haa 
often greatly exaggerated and mifrepre* 
iented the abufes committed on fuch occa- 
fioDS, But every exaggeration fuppofes a 
foundation in reality. Every one muft bo 
convinced, that, if the merchants of a coun<» 
try are inveftcd with unlimited authority, 

their 
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their profits will be commenfurate to their 
defires* 

** Quid non mortalia pediora cogis, 
'* Auri facra famc«* ?" 



• 



In a ftriking pi£ture, exhibited by an eloquent fpeaker 
of the prcfent day, a fupreme judge is reprefented as 
afting in fqbferviency to that ♦* facred thirft," and as 
making a folemn progrcfs over the country, ** carrying 
^^ a bloody (landard in one band, and picking pockets 
« wfththeoth^r." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Progrefs of Science relative to Law and 
Government. 

AS the advancement of commerce and 
civilization tends to promotis the 
virtue of ftriftjuftice, it of courfe difpofcs 
mankind to cultivate and improve the fcicnce 
of law. By attention and experience, and 
by a gradual refinement of their feelings, 
men attain a nicer difcrimination in matters 
of right and wrong, and acquire more fkill 
and dexterity in fettling the claims and dif- 
putes of individuals, or in proportioning 
punifliments to the various offences which 
may invade the peace of fociety. 

There is this remarkable difference be- 
tween juflice and the other virtues, that the 
former can be reduced under general rules, 
capable, in fome degree, of accuracy and 
precifion ; while the latter, more uncertain 
and variable in their limits, can frequently 

be 
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be no otherwife determined than from a 
complex view of their circumftances, and 
muft, in each particular cafe, be fubmitted 
to the immediate decifion of tafte and fen* 
timent. Juftice requires no more than that 
I (hould abftain from hurting my neighbour, 
in his perfon, his property, or his reputa- 
tion ; that I (hould pay the debts, or per- 
form the fervices, which by my contra6ls, 
or by the courfe of my behaviour, I have 
given him reafon to expeft from me; and 
that, if I have ever tranfgrefled in any of 
thefe particulars, I (hould make a fuitable 
corapenfauon and reinftate him, as far as . 
pofTible, in thofe advantages of which I have 
unwarrantably deprived him. The line of 
duty fuggelledby this mere negative virtue, 
can be clearly marked, and its boundaries 
diftinftly afcertained. It refembles a matter 
of calculation, and may, in forae fort, be 
regulated by the fquare and the compafs. 

But the other virtues, thofe more efpe- 
cially which lead us to promote the pofitive 
happinefs of our neighbours, admit of a 
greater variety of afpefts, and are of a more 
delicate nature. What is the precife beha- 
viour 
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viour confiftent with the moft perfeCl 
friendChip^ generofity, gratitude; or other 
benevolent afFedions, may often be a diffi- 
cult queflion ; and the (ituations which give 
rife to the complete exercife of thofe virtues 
^re fo diverfificd by a multfplicity of minute 
circumftances, that there feldom occur two 
inilances ahogether alike ; and there is no 
room for determining any number of ca/es 
according to the fame general view* 

Though mankind, therefore, have in all 
ages, given a very univerfal attention to 
morality, though their conftant aim and 
endeavour has been to recommend them- 
felves, one to another, by praftifing, or by 
feeming to praftice, thofe virtues which 
procure efteem, or affeftion and confidence 
— they have made, after all, but flender 
advances in digefting their knowledge upon 
the fubjeft, and in reducing it to a regular 
lyilem. Philofophers have been able to do 
little more than to exhibit a defcription or 
piflure, more or lefs animated, of the prin- 
cipal virtues and vices, together with their 
"various combinations in the chara6lers of 
individuals, and at the fame time to fuggeft 

con- 
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confiderations and views^ which^ from the 
conditioa of human nature, are likely to 
produce an admiration and love of virtue, 
as well as a deteftation and abhorrence of 
vice* 

The firft moralifts, among an ignorant 
and iimple people;, were coiiterfted with 
giving general advices^ for the benefit of 
fuch as were deftitute of experience, to 
guard againft the temptations to vice, and 
the irregular influence of tht paflions* 
Parents, defirous of promoting the welfare 
of their children, men of fagacity, who, in 
the courle of a long life, had furveyed the 
viciffitudes of human affairs, were induced 
to communicate the fruits of their expe- 
rience, and to inculcate fuch obfervations 
and maxims as might correal the errors and' 
imprudencies to which mankind are pecu- 
liarly liable, . Hence the numerous pro* 
verbs which have been circulated in ail 
nations, containing fuch moral and pru- 
dential maxims, as, from ah apparent (hrewd- 
nefs of remark, from ftrehgth or felicity of 
allufion,. or from any peculiar point of 
cxprcflion, were thought worthy of atten- 
tion. 
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lion, and frequently repeated. Of a fimilar 
nature, but uniting, in feme cafes, a train of 
reflefkions upon the fame fubjeft, are thofc 
obfervations, and advices, relating to the 
conduft of life, which have been collefted 
by early writers, or delivered by ancient 
fiigcs of high reputation ; fuch as, the pro- 
irerbs of Solomon, the words of Agur, the 
wifdom of the fon of Sirah, a part of 
the writings of Hefiod, and the fayings of 
thofe who are denominated the wife men of 
Greece. 

Succeeding writers endeavoured to ex- 
plain and enforce thefe obfervations and 
maxims by hiftorical events, real or fiftr- 
tious ; and to illuftrate their truth, by alle- 
gorical reprefentations, taken from the 
brute creation, or from thofe diflFerent parts 
of nature in which we may trace any refem- 
blance to human a£lions and paflions. Of 
this latter fort are the parables of Scripture, 
the fables known to us by the name of 
Pilpay, which appear to have enjoyed a 
very ancient and extenfive reputation in the 
eaftern world ; and thofe of equal celebrity 
in Europe, which are afcribcd to -/Efop, • 

and 
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aod \^hich have been tranflated, para* 
phrafed^ and embellilhed by fueh a multi* 
tude of eminent authors. Even after thofe 
early obfervations, from the general diSbfion 
of knowledge, haveceafed to convey much 
inftruQion, the apologue or fable, has con* 
tinned, with feveral men of genius, to be a 
favourite mode of compofition, on account 
of the delicate flrokes with which it is 
capable of exhibiting the follies and foibles 
of human life. 

When men had been accuftomed to con- 
fider in detail the feveral branches of human 
conduft, they were led by degrees to more 
connefted views, and extenfive reafoningS. 
They were led to enumerate and arrange 
the principal virtues and vices, and to diftri- 
bute them into different claffes, according to 
the various feelings or paffions, from 
which they proceed, or the different ends to 
which they are direfted. The celebrated 
and well known divifion of the virtues into • 
four great claffes, ufually denominated the 
four cardinal virtues, which has been handed 
down to us by the Greek and Romaa 
writers, and which is reported to havp been 
^ brought 
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brought by Pythagoras from the eaft, ap* 
peats to be a very ancient, and at the fame 
time, a fuccefsful attempt of this nature. 

I'he arrangefaent and claffificatton of thtf 
feveral virtues, could hardly fail to occafion 
enquiries and difcuffiotis concerning the 
peculiar charafter of each ; and more efpe* 
dally to fuggeft an examination of the 
circuitiftances by which all the virtues are 
diftinguifhed from the oppofite vices. This 
gave rife to the far-famed queflion, WheretTi 
confJIs virtue? 

The great dittinftion between virtue and 
Tice appears to confift in the different fenti- 
ments which they excite in the beholders, 
and in their oppofite tendency, to produce 
happinefs or mifery to mankind. 

There is in virtue a native beauty and 
excellence, which is felt and acknowledged 
by all the world ; which, from the imme- 
diate contemplation of it, and without regard 
to its confequences, is the genuine fource 
of pleafureand fatisfaflion ; and which pro* 
cures to the perfon in whom it is difcovered, 
tmiverfal love and efteem, with various 
tiaodifications of benevolence. .The natural 
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deformity of vice ; the difguft and averfioil 
with which it is regarded; and- the con-? 
tempt and abhorrence, or the indignation 
and refentment which it excites, ar^ no lefs 
conrpicuous. That thefe feelings exift inf 
the human mind i^ indifputable: but whether 
theyare fimple and original feelings, intended 
by nature for this purpofe alone ; or whe- 
ther they are excited from different views 
and reafonings, and confequently, are ca^^ 
pable of explanation and analyfis, has been 
the fubjefl of much philofophical difquifi- 
tton ; a difquifition highly curious and inte-» 
refting to the lovers of metaphyfical know- 
ledge; though, in relation to pra£lical- 
morality, of little or no importance. 

The tendency of all virtuous aflions to 
produce happinefs, either to the perfon who 
performs them or to others, and the con-* 
trary tendency of all vicious aSions, are 
Gonfideradons, which, to the bulk of man-, 
kind, willappear of ttill greater magnitude, 
in creating a preference of the former to the 
latter. In this view, thofe virtuous a£lion9 
which promote a man's own good, are 
agreeable to a fpeftator, from thofe bene- 
VOL. IV. T volent 
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voleot feelings which render him pleafeii 
with the happinefs of the perfon who per* 
forms them; while thole a£lioDS which 
promote the good of others, gratify the 
(elfifli feelings of the fpe&ator, and call 
forth a fort of gratitude from every perfon 
who conceives himfelf within the fphere of 
their beneficial influence. We need not be 
fnrprifed, therefore, that men ihould oni* 
verfally bellow much higher applaufe upon 
the benevolent, than upon the lelfiQi virtues; 
or that fome eminent philofophers have 
confidered the latter in the light merely of 
ufeful qualities, which are not the proper 
obje£b of moral approbation. The perfon 
who performs a benevolent a6iion appears 
in the light of a benefa£lor; and, as we 
readily fuppofe ourfelves to be the objefis 
of his beneficence, we feel, upon that 
account, a difpofition to make a fuitable 
return of good offices ; we look upon him 
as peculiarly worthy of our good will^nd 
aflk£lion; and are thence led to form a 
' notion of his meriting a reward. 

From confidcring the beneficial tendency 
of all the virtues, philofophers proceeded 
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to a more general enquiry, concerning the 
fupreme good or happinefs of mankind, and 
the circumftancei by which it is produced; 
whether it be produced by virtue alone, or 
by what is called pleafure, or from the union 
and co-operation of both P 

' Such appear to be the principal fteps by 
which men have advanced in cultivating the 
general fcience of morality, which have 
undoubtedly been of great utility in prefent^ 
ing fuch views and coniideratioDS as were 
fitted to awaken the noblefl; and beft affec* 
tions of the heart ; but which often termmat* 
ing in vague refleftion, or (peculative 
difquifition afford no fpccific information, 
no precile land*marks for the regulation of 
our condu£l. If we do not mifs our way in 
the journey of life, it is more from our gene- 
ral Jcnowledge of the compafs, than frorn 
any direflions wc receive concerning the 
fcveral windings and turnings of the road. /- 

But in relation to ftri6l juftice, the atten- 
tion of mankind has been excited and direfted 
in a different manner, and has produced an 
examination of particulars much more 
minute and accurate* As individuals • who 
T 2 have 
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have much intercourfe, ?ire likely, on many 
pccaGons, to experience an oppofition of 
itttereft, and if they are independent of each 
cipher, mu ft be liable to numerous difputes 
in matters of right, they have in the infancy 
of fociety, no other method of terminating 
any difiPerence which cannot be amicably 
' adjufted than either by fighting, or by refer- 
ring it to the decifion of a common arbiter ; 
and this latter mode of accommodation, which 
flatters the fanguine expeftations of either 
party, and which, by preventing a quarrel, 
muft commonly be agreeable to their private 
friends, as well as to the friends of good 
prder and public tranquillity, is Hkely to be 
more frequently adopted in proportion as, 
by the habits of living in fociety, people 
become lefs quarrelfome in their temper, and 
more under the guidance of prudence and 
difcretion. 

The arbiters moft frequently chofen on 
thofe occafions, will probably be perfoos 
who from their eminent reputation for 
wifdom and integrity, poflefs the confidence 
of both parties, and by their high ftation^ 
and fuperior influence, are capable of giving 
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•\wi8ht to their decifions. The longer thefe 
'men have officiated in the fame employment, 
provided they have afted with tolerable 
■propriety, the refpeft paid to their opinions 
will be the greater, aud the difpofition to 
treat them with deference and fubmiffion, 
will become the more habitual. Their own 
efforts to render their fentences efieQual will 
alfo, from confiderations of expediency, be 
fupported by the general voice of the com- 
munity ; till at length, by the affignment of 
•an armed force to affift them in enforcing 
obedience, they are inverted with power to 
determine law- fuits independent of any re- 
ference of parties, and thus, in the natural 
progrefs of things, are converted into regu- 
lar and permanent judges. 
, Correfponding to the advices and pru- 
dential maxims which are circulated by men 
of experience and obfervation, in the primi- 
tive cultivation of morality, are the decifions 
of arbiters and judges; which conftitute th* 
foundation of the fcience of law. From the 
various difputes of individuals, and from the 
vsrious claims that are fucceffively decided 
'^ and 
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and enforced, there is formed a fet of prac- 
tical rules of juftice, which are gradually 
multiplied, and according to the different 
fituations and relations of mankind in 
fociety, gradually extended and diver- 

fified. 

The difputes among mankind are inuo- 
merabie ; but as one difpute is often very 
like another, it is apt to be decided in a 
fimilar manner ; and when a number of 
cafes have been determined yppn the fame 
grounds, there is introduced a general rule> 
which from the influence of habit and of 
analogy, is extended, even without exami- 
nation to other cafes of the fame kind. 
Though this procedure originates in a pro- 
peiifity natural to all mankind, it is dpubt- 
Icfs recommended and confirmed by its 
utility. The general rules of law are of 
fignal fervice, by enabling every perfon to 
fimplify his tranfa6lion», as well as to afcer- 
tain the tenor of conduft which he is bound 
to maintain, and by proving at the fame 
time, a check to the partiality of judges, who 
jnoft be afhamcd or afraid to deviate from 
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diat beaten path, which is UDiverfally 
known, and eafily diftinguilhed. 

The advantages, however, ariling firom 
the general rules of juftice, are not without 
limitations. When a great number of claims 
are decided from the confideration of thofe 
outlines in which they all agree, the fmaller 
circumfiances in which they happen to differ 
muft of courfe be overlooked; and the de- 
cifion may, therefore, in fome inftances, be 
produ£live of injuftice. This is the founda- 
tion of that old complaint, which, in every 
country, has been made againft the extremity 
of the law. It is necefiary, for this reafon^ 
to forego in many cafes, the benefit of that 
uniformity and certainty derived from the 
firi£l obfervance of a general rule, and by 
introducing an exception from the confi- 
deration of what is equitable in particular 
circumRances, to avoid the hardfhip which 
would otherwife fall upon individuals. We 
mud on this as on many other occafians^ 
compare and balance the inconveniencies 
which prefent themfelves on oppofite fides, 
and be contented with iubmitting to thofe 
which are of the lead importance. 

The 
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The interpofitions of equity, which are 
made in detached and fingular circumftancest 
are at firft regarded as extraordinary devia- 
tions from that legal maxim, which however 
jjuft and expedient in other cafes, is found in 
fpme particular inftance, to he hard and 
oppreflive. But when thefe interpohtions 
have been often repeated in (imilar fituations^ 
the^ become familiar and habitual ; and 
fiuch of them as depend upon a common 
principle, are reduced into the fame clafs, 
tfce boundaries of which are precifely de- 
termined. 

. In this manner, by the fucceflive litigation 
of individuals, and by the continued experi- 
ence and obfervation of judges, the fcience 
of law grows up in fociety, and advances 
more and more to a regular fyftem. Parti- 
cular decifions become the foundation of 
general rules, which are afterwards limited 
by parti<?ul?ir exceptions ; and thefe except 
tions^ being alfo generalized, and reduced 
i«io different clafl'es, are again fubjeQcd to 
fatttre limnations. From a few parent 
fteras, there ifTue various branches ; and 

ihcfe 
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thefe are fucceeded by fiibordinate riatnifica- 
tions ; diminiflbing gradually in fize, while 
they increafe in number; feparated from 
each other by endlefe divifions and fubdivi- 
fions ; exhibiting a great multiplicity and 
variety of parts, uniformly and regularly ' 
9dju(led ; and which may, therefore, be eafily 
and readily traced through all their different 
conne6lions. 

But though the rules of juftice derive 
their origin from the bufinefs of the world, 
and are introduced by the a£lual decilions- 
of judges, their extenfive utility is likely to 
attrad the notice of fpeculative reafoners, 
and to render thfm the fubjeft of criticifm 
and philofophical difcuflion. As fix>m vari- 
ous caufes ^he praftical fyftem of law in any 
country is apt, in many refpefts, to deviate 
from that ftandard of perfe&ion which nature 
holds up to the fpeculative mind, the de- 
^efting of its errors and imperfeftions, and 
the difplay of its peculiar advantages, be- 
• come an agreeable exercife to men of inge* 
rjnity and refleftion ; and from fuch difqui- 
fitions, it is reafonable to expeft that the 

know- 
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knowledge of mankind ivill be extended, 
their prejudices correfled, and ufeful im- 
provements fuggefted. 

In fpeculating upon the fyflem of law in 
any country, it is natural to compare it with 
other fyftems^ and by examining and con* 
trading the refpeftive advantages or.difad- 
vantagea of each, to explain and illuftrate 
the nature and tendency of different regular 
tioQs. From thefe comparifons, pudued 
exteniiveiy, and acccnnpanied by fuch re« 
fiefUons as they muft naturally fuggeft^ 
philofophers at length conceived the idea of 
delivering a fyftem of law, free from the 
defe6b which occur in every praflical efta- 
blifhment, and which might correfpond in 
fome meafure, with our views of abfolute 
perfeftion ; a noble idea which does not 
appear to have entered into the imagination 
of any Roman or Greek writer, and which 
may be regarded as one of the chief im- 
provements in the philofophy of modem 
Europe. Hence the fyftem o{ jurijprudence, 
which, after the revival of letters, have oc- 
curred in fuch multitudes, and which have 
been drefled in different (hapes, and with 

different 
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different d^rees of accuracy by Grotios 
and other fpeculativc lawyers. 

It muft be acknowledged, that the ex,ecu- 
tion of thofe works has not equalled the 
merit of the attempt. Although they pro- 
fefs tp deliver the rules of juftice^ abftra6led 
from the imperfeHions of every particular 
eftablifliment, they appear, for the moll 
part^ to folloi/ implicitiy, at leaft, in ieveral 
.particulars, tlie ancient Roman fyftenit 
whichf notwithftanding the .confiderati<» 
and celebrity it had very defervedly attained^ 
is in many of its do8rines erroneous, and in 
ibme of its principles narrow and illiberal. 

A more material defe£l in mod of the 
writers on jurifprudence is their not marking 
fufficiently the boundaries between llri£l law 
and mere morality. They feem to confider, 
vhat a good man, from the utrnoft propriety 
of feelings and fcruples of confcience^ would 
be difpofed to do, rather than what an up^ 
right judge would compel him to perform; 
and arq thus led frequently to confound 
what is properly called juftice (which re- 
quires that we ihould avoid hurting our 
cei^hbours,) with generofity or benevolence, 
3 which 
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which prompts us to increafe their pofitive 
happinefs. 

The attempts to delineate fyftems of jurif- 
prudence, which have been fo often repeated 
with more or lefs perfpicuity or concifenefs, 
*but with little variation in fubftance, opened 
at length a new fource of fpeculation, by 
fuggefting an enquiry into the circumftances 
which have occafioned various and oppofite 
imperfeflions in the law of different countries^ 
and which have prevented the pr^6lical 
fyftem, in any^ from attaining that improve* 
ment which we find no difficulty in con- 
ceiving. In the profecution of this inquiry, 
more efpecially by Prefident Montefquieu, 
by Lord Hames, and by Dr. Smith, the at- 
tention of fpeculative lawyers has been 
direfted to examine the firft formation and 
fubfequent advancement of civil fociety ; the 
rife', the gradual developement, and cultiva- 
tion of arts and fciences; the acquifition and 
extenfion of property in all its diffisrent mo* 
difications, and the combined influence oT 
thefe and other political caufes, upon the 
manners and cuftoms, the inftitutions and 
laws of any j e 3ple. • By tracing in ^his 
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uanoer the natural hiftory of legal eftabliflir 
meot§, we may be enabled to account for 
the different afpcfl: which they affume in 
different ages and countries, to difcover the 
peculiarity of (ituation which has, in any 
cafe, retarded or promoted their improve-, 
ment, and to obtain, at the fame time, fatis^ 
faftory evidence of the uniformity of thofe 
internal principles which are produflive of 
fuch various and apparently inconfiffent 
operations. 

The fyftem of law, in every country i? 
divi4ed into that part which regulates thq 
powers of the ftate, confideredas acorpora* 
tion OF body politic ; and that which regu- 
lates the conduft of the feveral members of 
which this corporation is compofed. The 
fornner is the government, the law which 
conjlitutes ; the latter, the lav\r which is con^ 
Jliluied. The former may with propriety, 
though not in the common acceptation be 
called the public ; the latter the private 
law. 

To governmeijt belongs the province 
<>f appointing judges for the determination 
of law-fuits ; of eftablifhing an armed force, 

t0 
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ta fecure internal tranquiUity as well as for 
defence againft foreign enemies ; and alfo, 
in cafes where the di£lates of jufticc are 
filent, that of fuperadding to the private law 
fiicb pofitive regulations or (latutes, as pe« 
cnliar conjunftures may render neceflary or 
expedient. It is evident, therefore, that the 
ftate of the private law in any country muft 
be entirely fubordinate to the nature of its 
government ; and that according to the 
merit or demerit of the latter, will be the 
excellence or deficiency of the former. The 
origin and progrefs of different public infti- 
tutions, and the manner in which they have 
arifen, and been varioufly modified, from the 
circumftances of mankind, and from the dif- 
ferent improvements in fociety, are on this 
account, objefls of great curiofity, which 
prefent an important and leading fpeculation 
in the natural hiflory of law. 

All government appears to be ultinbately 
derived from two great principles. The 
firfl which I fhall call authority^ is the imme- 
diate effeft of the peculiar qualities or cir- 
cumftances, by which any one member of 
fociety may be exalted above an#ther. The 
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fecond is the confideration of the advantage 
to be derived from any political efiablifh* 
ment. 

1. Superior bodily qualities, agility 
(bei^th ; dexterity of hand, efpecially in 
ufing the weapons employed in fighting ; as 
well as uncommon mental endowments; 
wifdom, knowledge, fidelity, generofity, 
courage, are the natural fources of admi- 
raticm andrefped, and confequently of de^ 
ference and fubmifliop, A fchooUboy, 
fuperior to his companions in courage and 
feats of aftivity, becomes often a leader of 
the fchool, and acquires a very defpotic 
authority. The ftrongeft man of a parifii 
aflumes a pre-eminence in their common 
diverfions, and is held up as their champion 
in every match or conteft with their neigh- 
bours. The patriarchal government in the 
primitive ages of the world, and the autho- 
rity poffefled by the leaders of barbarous 
tribes in thofe periods which preceded the 
accumulation of property, are known to 
have arifen from fimilar circumftances. The 
heroes and demi-gods of antiquity, were 
ihdebt^ folely to their valour, and their 
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wonderful exploits, for that enthiifiaftic ad«» 
miration which they excited, and for that 
^fovereign power to which they were fre- 
quently exahed* > 

The acquifition of property, whether 
derived from occupancy and labour in con- 
formity to the rules of juftice, or from rob- 
bery and oppreffion, in defiance of every 
law, human anci divine, became another and 
a more extenfive fource of authority. 
Wealth, however improperly in the eye of 
a ftrift moral ill, feldom fails to procure a 
degree of admiration and refpeft. The poor 
are attrafted and dazzled by the apparent 
happinefs and fplendour of the rich ; and 
they regaixl a man of large fortune with a 
fort of wonder, and partial prepoffeffion, 
which difpofes them to magnify and over*- 
rate all his advantages. If they are fo far 
beneath him as not to be foured by the 
malignity of envy, they behold with pleafure 
and fatisfaftion the fumptuoufnefs of his 
table, the magnificence of his equipage, the 
facility and quicknefs with which he is, 
whirled from place to place, the number of 
his attendants, the readinefs with which they 

obferve 
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obferve all his movements, And run to pro- 
mote his wiihes. Delighted with a fituation 
which jappears to them fo agreeable, and 
catching from each other the contagion o^ 
fympathetic feelings, they are often ]prom pled 
by an enthufiaftic fervor, to exalt his dignity 
to promote his enjoyments, and to favour his 
purfuits. Without diftinguiChing the objefts 
which figure in their imagination, they 
transfer to his perfon that fuperiority which 
belongs properly to \i\& condition, and are 
ilruck with thofe aCcomplifhments, and 
modes of behaviour,' which his education 
has taught' him to acquire, and which his 
rank and circumftances have rendered babi« 
tual to him^ They lire of courfe . embar- 
rafled in his prefence by imprefliom of awe 
and reverence, and Ipfrng fometimes the 
'exercife of their natural powers are funk in 
abafement and ftupidity*. 

The authority, however, of the rich over 
the poor is, doubtlefs, chiefly fupported by 
felfifli confideratioRS. As in fpending a 

* Theoiy of Moral Sentiments. 

VOL. IV. V great 
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great fortune, the owner gives employment, 
and confequently fubfiftence to many indi-, 
vidnals, all thoTe who, in this manner, obtain 
or expe6l any advantage have more or Je(s 
an interefl: in paying hin> refpefl: and fub- 
miffion. The in&ienee which may be 
traced from this origin,, operates in fuch 
various dire£lions is difi^ributed ki fuch dif- 
ferent proportions, and fo difiufed through 
every corner^of (bciety^ that it appears in iti 
degree and extent to be incalculable. Un* 
common perfonal talents occur but feldom ; 
and the fphere of their aftivity, fo to fpeak, 
is often very limited* "^ But the inequalities 
in tlie divifion of wealth are varied without 
end; and though their efiFe£l is greater in 
fome fituations of mankind than in others, 
thty never ceafe, in any, to introduce a cor- 
refpondent gradation and fubordination of 
ranks. 

Thefe original circumftances, from which 
authority is derived, are gradually confirmed 
and ftrengthened by their hav&g long con- 
tinued to flow in the fame channel. The 
force of habit, the great coiitrouler and 
governor of our aflions, is in nothing more 
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femarkable than In promoting the tefped: 
and fubmiffion claimed by our fuperiors^ 
By living in a ftate of inferiority and depend*^ 
fcnce> the mind is inured td fubjedion ; and 
the afcendant which has been once gained ii 
gradually rendered more complete fiii4 
powerful. 

But the force bf habit is much ttxdvit 
efFeftualin donfirmiflg tbd authority derived 
from wealth, than that which is founded oil 
perfonal qualities. The fuperior endow? 
ments, either of the body or of the tnind^ 
can feldom operate very long in the fame 
direftion. The fon of an eminent general 
or poet, or (latefman, is moft commonly 
remarkable for none of the fplendid abilities 
by which the father was diftinguiflied ; at 
the fame time^ that we behold him in a 
contrafted light, which deepens the (hade of 
his deficiency. The cafe is different with 
relation to wealth> which^ in the ordinary 
courfe of things, is tmnfmitted, by lioe^ 
fucceflioiv from father to fon ; and remain 
for many generations in the fame family^. 
The pofleflbr of that eflate^ therefore, wh© 

V 2 bears 
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bears the name, and who exercifes the 
powers which belonged to his anceftors, 
obtains not only the original means of 
creating dependence which they enjoyed, 
but feems to inherit, in fome degree, that 
Confideration and refpe6):, that influence or 
attachment, which, by their high ftation, 
and by the diftribution of their favours dur- 
ing a long period they were able to accumu- 
late. This is the origin of what is called 
6ir/h, as the foundation of authority, which 
creates a popular prepoffeflion for the repre- 
ientative of an ancient family, giving him 
the preference to an upftart, though the 
latter fliould poffefs greater abilities and 
virtues. 

From the operatioa of thefe different cir- 
cuniflances; from the accidental fuperiority 
of perfonal qualities, and from the unequal 
diftribution of wealth, aided and confirmed 
by the force of habit, fyftems of government 
have grown up, and been varioufly modified. 
Without exciting any inquiry into their 
confequences, and without leading the people 
to examine th egroundg of their fubmiflion 
to the conftituted authorities. 

2. But 
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2. But when, in the courfe af political 
tranfaftions, particular perfons grofsly abufe 
their powers, or when competitions ^ arife 
among individuals poflefling influence and 
authority, and of confequence parties are 
formed, who efpoufe the intereft of the 
refpeftive leaders, the public, attention is 
roufed to fcrutinize the pretenfions of the 
feveral candidates, to compare the different 
modes of government which they may pra- 
pofe to introduce, and to examine their title 
to demand obedience from the reft of the 
community. 

In fuch inquiries, it is hardly poflible to 
avoid fuggeftipg another principle, more 
fatisfa6lory than that of mere authority; 
the general utility of government; or rather 
its abfolute ncceffity, for preventing the 
diforders incident to human fociety. With- 
out a fubordination of ranks, without a 
power, vefted in fome men, to controul 
and direft the behaviour of others, and 
calculated to produce a fyftem of uniforiii 
and confiftent operations, it is impoffible 
that a multitude of perfons, living together^ . 
ihould be induced to refign their own pri - 
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vate inteteft; to fubdue their oppofiteand 
jarring paffioqs, and regularly tq promote 
the general happinefs. 

There are natural ri^ht^i^ which belong tq 
mankind antecedent to the formation of civil 
fociety, Wc q[»ay eafijy cpnceiyei that, in 
a ftate of nature, ve fhould be entitled to 
maintain our perfonal fafety, to exercife 
oiur natural liberty, fp far as it does 
not encroach upon the rights of others ; 
and even to maintain a property in thofe 
things which we have come to pc^efs, by 
original occupancy, or by our labour in 
producing them. Thefe rights are not loft^ 
though they may be diflferently modifie4 
when we enter into fociety. A part of 
theip^ 4oubtlefs, muft be refigned for the 
fake of thofe advantages to be derived from 
the focial ftate. We muft refign, for 
example, the privilege of avenging injuries, 
for the advantage of being protefted by 
courts of juftice* We muft give up a part 
of our property, that the pu|)lic may be 
enabled to afford that prote6lion, Wc muft 
yield obediepce ^o the legiflative power, that 
we may enjoy that good order •and tran- 
quillity to be cxpeftcd from its cool and 
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difpaflionate regulations. But the rights 
which we refign, ought^ in all thefe cafes, 
to be compenfated . by the advantages 
obtained; and the reftraints, or burdens 
impofed, ought neither to be greater, nor 
more numerous, than are neceffary for th« 
general profperity and happinefs. 

Were we to exaoiine, according to this 
criterion, the various political fyilems which 
take place in the world, how many might 
be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting ? Some are defeflive by too great 
ftri£lnefs of regulation, confining and ham* 
pering natural liberty by minute and trivial 
reftraints ; more have deviated widely from 
the purpofe by too great laxity, admitting, 
an excefliv^ licenfe to the various modifica- 
tions of knavery and violence ; but the 
greateft number have«almofi totally* failed 
in producing happinefs or fecurity, from 
the tyranny of individuals, or of particular 
orders and ranks, who, by the accidental 
concurrence of circumftances, acquiring 
exorbitant power, have reduced their fellow- 
citizens into a ftate of fervile fubjeftion. It 
is a mortifying reflefilion, to pbferve, tiiat, 

while 
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while many other branches of knowledge 
have attained a high degree of maturity, 
the mafter-piece of fcience, the guardian 
of rights, and of every thing valuable, 
ftiould, in many enlightened parts of the 
world, ftill remain in a ftate of grofs impcr- 
fe£lion. Even in countries where the people 
have made vigorous efforts to meliorate 
their government, how often has the collu* 
fion of parties, the oppofite attradion of 
public and private intercft, the fermenta- 
tion of numberlefs difcordant elements, 
produced nothing at lad but a refidue of 
defpotifm. 

It may here be remarked, that^ when a 
political cpnftitution i$ happily Gon(lru6led, 
it not only excites approbation from the 
ultimate view of its beneficial tendency, but, 
like a complex machine, in which various 
wheels and fprings are picely adjufted, it 
affords additional pleafure, from oui- fenfe 
of order and beautiful arrangements If we 
are pleafed with the furvey of a well-regu- 
lated farm or workhoufe, in wh^ch there is 
nothing floyenly or m.ifplaced, nothing loft 
or fuperfluous, but in which every opera- 
tion, 
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tton, and every article of expence, is dire6led 
to the beft advantage, how much greater 
fatisfa6lion muft we receive, in beholding 
the fame regular difpoGtion of parts, the 
fame happy adjuftment of means to a bene- 
ficial purpofe, exhibited in a fyflem fo com* 
plicated and extenfive, as to comprehend 
the moral and political movements of a great 
nation ? 

In England, where the attention of the 
inhabitants has been long direfted to fpccu* 
lations of this nature, the two original prin^^ 
ciplcs of government, which I have men^ 
tioned, were diftinguiftied by political 
writers as far back, at leaft, as the com- 
mencement of the cpnteft between the king 
and the people, upon the accelTion of the 
Houfe of Stewart, and were then refpec- 
tively patronized and adopted by the two 
great parties into which the nation was 
divided. The principle of authority was 
that of the tories ; by which they endea- 
voured to juftify the pretenfions of the 
fovereign to abfolute power. As the dignity 
of the monarch excited univerfal refpeQ and 

reverence. 
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reverence, and as it was not conferred by 
eledion, but had been immemorially pof- 
fefied by a herediury title, it was underfiood 
to be derived from the author of our nature^ 
who has implanted iq mankind the feeds of 
loyalty and allegiance. The monarch is, 
therefore, not accountable to his fubjeQs, 
^ut only to the Deity, by whom he is 
appointed ; and confequently his power, fo 
far as we are coi>(:emed, is abfolute; re* 
quiring, on our part, an unlimited paGTive 
obedience. If guilty of fyranny and 
oppreflion, he may be called to an account 
in the next wprld, for tranfgreffing the laws 
of his Maker; bi)t, in this life, he is totally 
exempted from all redraint or punifliment ; 
and the people, whom heaven in its anger 
has yifited with this afiUftion, have no other 
xefource than prayers and fupplications. 

The whigs, on the ^ other hfind, founded 
the power of a fovereign, and of aU inferior 
magiflrsM^es and rulers, upoQ the principle 
of utility. They maintainisd, that as all 
government is intended for defending the 
natural rights of mankind, and for promote 
iPg t^^ happinef^ of human fociety, every 

exertioq 
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exertioa of power in governors/ incon? 
fifteilt with that end, is illegal and criminal ; 
and it is the height of abfurdity tofuppofe^ 
thatp when an illegal and unwarrantable 
power is ufurpcd, the people have no right 
to jefift the exercife of it by punifliing the 
ufurpen The power of a king is no other- 
wife of Divine appointment than any other 
event which happens in the difpofitions of 
Providence; and, in the (hare of govern-, 
roent which is devolved upon him, he is no 
more the vicegerent of God Almighty than 
^ny . inferior officer, to whom the fmalleft 
or mean^eft branch of adminiftratign is com- 
mitted. 

At the Csime time that the whigs confldercd 
the good of fociety as the foundation of our 
fubmifllcm to government, they attempte<l 
to modify and confirm that principle by 
the additional principle of canfent. As the 
pnion of mankind in fociety is a matter of 
choice, the particular form of government 
introduced into any country depends, in 
like manner, upon the inclination of the 
inhabitants. According to the general cur- 
rent of popular opinion, they adopt certain 
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political arrangements, and fubmit to differ^ 
ent rulers and magiftrates, either by pofitive 
regulation and exprefs contrads, or by 
a£ling in fuch a manner as gives room to 
infer a tacit agreement. As government, 
therefore, arofe from a contrad, or rather a 
number of contrafis, either exprefled or 
implied, among the different members of 
fociety, the terms of fubmiffion between 
the governors and the governed, as well as 
the right of punifhing either party, upon a 
violation of thofe original agreements, may 
thence be eaftly and clearly afcertained. 

With refpeft to this origin of the duty of 
allegiance, which has been much infilled on 
by the principal writers in this country, 
and whi.ch has of late been dreffed and 
prefented in different (hapes by politicians 
on the continent, it feems rather to be a 
peculiar explanation and view of the former 
principle of utility, than any new or fepa- 
rate ground of our fubmiffion to govern- 
ment; and even, when confidered in this 
light, it muft be admitted with fuch precau- 
tions and limitations, that veiry little advan- 
tage is gained by it. 

The 
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The obligation of a contra^ is liable nti 
all cafes, to be controuled and modified by 
conliderations of general utility; and a 
promife inconfiftent with any great intereft 
of fociety is not produdlive pf moral obliga*-' 
tion. In reality, men, when they come 
into fociety, are bound to preferve the 
natural rights of one another ; and, confe* 
quently, to eftablifli a government condu«* 
cive to that end* Good government is 
neceffary to prevent robbery, murder, and 
opprelfion; and if a man be fuppofed to 
have/promifed, that he would fupport or 
obey a government of an oppofite tendency, 
it would be his duty to break fuch an 
illegal compact, and to reform fuch an 
unjuft conftitution. 

The addition of a promife, at the fame 
time, appears but little to increafe the 
weight of that previous obligation. The 
obligation to abftain from murder, receiver 
but little additional (Irength by our giving 
a promife to that e0e6l. 

It feems, indeed, to be a maxim univer- 
Tally admitted, that every nation is^ entitled 
to regulate its own government ; but this 

proceed! 
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proceeds upon the prefumption that evefy 
nation is the beft judge of what is expedient 
in its peculiar circumftances, and is likely 
to receive moft benefit from that peculiar 
conftitution which is introduced by the voice 
of the majority. The maxim^ therefore, 
mud be underftood with exception of fuch 
political arrangements as are evidently 
tyrannical, and is applicable to fuch fornjs 
of government only, as in point of expe- 
diency, admit of different opinions. 

It is underftood, on. the other hand, that 
no foreign ftate is entitled to controul or 
reftrain its neighbours, in modelling and 
eftablifhing their own political fyftem ; be* 
caufe, whatever pretences for fuch inter- 
ference may be affumed, it never is dictated 
by a benevolent purpofe, but commonly 
proceeds from felfifhand finifter motives* 
As different fiates have always a feparate^ 
and very frequently an oppofite intereft, it 
muft be expefled that each will invariably 
purfue its own; and that, in feeking to 
aggrandize itfelf, the conftant objed of its 
policy, whether profeffed or concealed, will 
be to limit the power, and prevent the 

aggran- 
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aggrandizement of its neighbours* There 
could not^ therefore^ exift a more fatal cala* 
mity to any country, than that its adminiH* 
tration and government Ihould be fettled 
under the direflion of its neighbours. 

There occur, at the fame time, a variety 
of circumftances, in which it fhould feem^ 
that the inhabitants of a country, by living 
under the proteSion of its laws, give no 
good reafon to infer a tacit promife of 
fubmiflion to its government,. 

It would be abfurd to fuppofe, that the 
inhabitants of Turkey have given a free 
confent to fupport that government under 
which they live. Even in other countrie»^ 
lefs benumbed with ignorance and flupidity, 
or funk in the lethargy of defpotifm, a great 
part of the inhabitants feel themfelves under 
a fort of neceffity to remain, where the 
language and habits of life are familiar to 
them, where they enjoy the comfortable 
intercourfe of their friends, and where they 
have already fecured the regular means of 
fubiiftence. Their fubmiflion to the govern- 
ment is, therefore, extorted by the profpe6k 
ofthofe inconveniences which would att&nd 

their 
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their emigration ; and if it were at all to be re^ 
garded in the light of a promife, would be 
fuch a one as ought to be fet afide from 
equitable coniiderations. 
Z When we, examine hiftorically the extent 
of the tory, and of the whig principle, it 
feems evident, that from the pf ogrels of aru 
and commerce, the former has been conti- 
nually diminifhing, and the latter gaining 
ground in the fame proportion. In England^ 
fo late as the year 1688— 

** The right divine of kings to govern ill,'* 

Vas a doftrine ftill embraced in general by 
the landed gentry, by the church, and by a 
great part of the nation ; and had it not been 
for the terror of popery, the revolution at 
that time would not have taken place. Since 
that period, however, there has been a gra- 
dual progrefs of opinions. Philofophy has 
been conftandy advancing in all the depart, 
ments of fcience } has been employed in re- 
ducing all the works of art, all the appear- 
ances of nature, to their principles ; and 
has not neglefted to pufh her refearches into 
political, as well as other branches of fpecu- 

>n. 
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Iation« The myfterks of government have 
been more and more unveiled ; and the cir- 
cumftances which contribute to the perfec- 
tion of the focial order have been laid open 
The degrees of power committed to indivi- 
duals^ have been placed on their proper 
bafis ; and the chief magiftrate, when ftript 
of his artificial trappings^ and when the mift 
of prepofleflion which had furrqunded him 
is difpelled, appears naked, and without 
difguife, the real fervant of the people, ap* 
pointed for the important purpofc of fuper- 
intending, and putting in motion the great 
political machine. The blind fefpeft and 
reverence paid to ancient inftitutions has 
given place to a defire of examining their 
ufes, of criticifing ther defefts, and of ap* 
preciating their true merits. The fafhion of 
fcrutinizing public meafures, according to 
the ftandard of their utility, has now become 
very univerfal ; it pervades the literary cir* 
cles, together with a great part of the mid- 
dling ranks, and is vifibly defcending to the 
lower orders of the people. 

During the rebellion in 1745* a gentle* 
man of fome eminence, who had embarked 

VOL. IV, ^ X ia 
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in that ridiculous projed;^ is faid to have 
diftinguiflied himfelf, by defending the mea- 
fure upon what were called whig principles. 
This was, at tkat time regarded as a novelty^ 
and was far from being well received by his 
aflbciates; but foj^reat has been the pro- 
grefs of opinion (ince that period, that the 
more liberal part of the tories have now 
caught univerfally the mode of reafoning 
employed \>y^ their adverfaries, and are ac- 
cuftomed to juftify the degree of monar- 
chical power which they wifti to eftablifli, 
not by alferting that it is the inherent birth- 
right of the fovereign, but by maintaining 
that it is neceflary for the fuppreffion of 
tumult and diforder* 

Even that hardy race, who formerly iflued 
from their mountains to attack him whom 
they confidered as the ufurper of the throne^ 
are long fince fully reconciled to the bene- 
ficial government of a German eleflor, railed 
by an a^ of parliament to the fovereignty of 
a free people*. 

* See Addiibn's verfes to Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
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The whigs themfdves have not been 
exempted from the progreflive operation of 
the fame circumftances^ which have gradu* 
ally exalted their fpeculative principles^ and 
occafioned a proportional change in their 
pradical fyftero. It cannot be overlooked^ 
that the difpofition to pry into the abufes of 
government is likely to fuggeft limitations in 
the power of rulers ; and when a people at 
large employ themfelves in difcuffing the 
advantages arifing from different political 
arrangements^ they mud feel a bias in favour 
of that fyftem, which tends to the equaliza- 
tion of ranks, and the diffufion of popular 
privileges*. 

The defpotifm, which had long been 
deeply rooted upon the neighbouring cpn- 
tinent, checked the progrefs of political fpe* 
culation, and taught the people, not only to 
fuffer, but even to exult in their fetters* 

♦ Hence the diftindiion between the old and the new 
iwhigs, by which a famous political chara^er endeavoured 
lately to cover the defertion of his former tenets ; and 
hence too a pretty general fufpicion, that many nominal 
adherents of that party have become fccret admirers 
of democracy. 

X 2 Philo- 
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Philofopliy, however, triumphed at length 
*fvfer ancient cuftoms ; and the light of fci- 
ttwie, which had long been diiFtt(<^<in every 
'c^fier department, difcovered the rights of 
man, and the true principles of government. 
llie nation awoke, as from a dream of hor- 
ror and diftrefs. Their enthufiafm in cor- 
ire6ting abufes and in propagating the new 
fyftem, rofc to a height proportioned to the 
dnger* wh ich they had efcaped, and t^e 
obflacles which they had to furmoanu It 
bore down all oppofition; it fwept away 
thofe corrupt rnftitutions which had been 
the work of ages ; it levelled with the duft 
thofe bulwarks which avarice and ambition 
had erefled for maintaining their encroach- 
ments ; but unhappily, in the general wreck 
of opinions, it overthrew thofe banks and 
landmarks, which while they defended the 
civil rights of the inhabitants, might have 
contributed to dire£l and re|^late the new 
eftabliOiment. r ^ 

It fcems worthy of remark, that when the 
new fyftem in France appeared likely to 
fpread over the reft of Europe, the alarm 
and panic which it ftruck among the in- 
habitants 
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hajb'ittuits of thi^ cou^uy, was chiefly o^c;^ 
by a pFoCpf 61 oiF the dangers with which th^ 
W6re thres^tened^ sjnd the argunjieiits .^i©* 
ployed m oppofing and copnh^M^g t^ 
fyfiein^ were drawQ e^fitirely fiom th9 ^psit 
chy ^nd confufion, ^e deftru£lioi| <^ all 
rights and liberties, religious and <rVdK yp^ 
which it would bq i^U^/ilGd ; an4 tlM| i;^i^ 
al^f mifts were taken (rom thfit clafs^ 9^ i^eip^ 
whp had |?een denoQ)inated whigs. 

y pon the whole, it i^ ey i4ea^ t^t ^ ^t- 
fuQon of knowledge tends nfipre apfi vnorc^ 
to encoiirag? and bring £>rwar4 the pidpcjple 
pf utility in alL ppUtical difcqflipn^ ; l^ut W4 
inu^ not thence conclude th^^ U^e influence 
of mere authority, operating without reflec- 
tion, is entirely ufelefs. From the difpo* 
fitions of mankind to pay refpcft and fub* 
miffion to fuperior perfonal qualities, and ftill 
more to a fuperiority of rank and ftation^ 
together with that propenfity which every- 
one feels to continue in thofe modes of a6lion 
to which he has long been accuftomed, the 
great body of the people, who have com. 
monly neither leifure nor capacity to weigh 
the advantages of public regulations, are 

pre- 
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prevented from indulging their unruly pafli« 
ons^ and retained in fubjeflion to the magif. 
trate. The fame difpoiitions contribute in 
Ibme degree to reftrain thofe rafli and vifion- 
ary proje6b, which proceed from the ambi- 
tion of ftatefmen, or the wanton defire of 
innovation, and by which nations are ex- 
pofed to the moft dreadful calamities. Thofe 
feelings of the human mind, which give rife 
to authority, may be regarded as the wife 
provifion of nature for fupporting the order 
and government of fociety ; and they are 
only to be regretted and cenfured, when, 
by exceeding their proper bounds, they no 
longer aft in fubordination to the good of 
mankind, but are made, as happens, indeed, 
very often, the inftruments of tyranny an4 
oppreflfion, 
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CHAPTER. VIII, 

The gradual AdDsncement of the Fine Arts-^ 

Their Influence upon Qmernment. 

* 

nPHE diverfions and amufements of any 
people are ufually conformable to the 
progrefs they have made iij.the common arts 
of life. . Barbariaqs; who are much em* 
ployed in fighting, and are obliged to pro-. 
cure fubfiflence^ as well as to defend their 
acquifitions> by vigorous corporeal exertions^ 
amufe themfejves with mock fights^ and 
with .fuch contentions as difplay their 
ftrength^ agility, and courage. Long after 
mankind have made fuch advances in rear- 
ing cattle, and in agriculture, as to derive 
their principal maintenance from thofe artSj, 
they continue to follow hunting and fi(hing» 
with all the varieties of rural (port, as 
their chief recreation and paftime. But 
when, in confequence of their improvement 
in ufcful arts, the bulk of a people are en- 
gaged in peaceable profeffions, and from 

their 
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their advancement in opulence and civiliza* 
tion^ have become averfe from hazardous 
exertions, and defirous of repofe and tran* 
quillity^ it may be expelled that a fuitable 
variation will take p4ace in the ftyle of their 
amufements. Inftead of engaging io the 
athletic exercifes, they will hire others to 
exhibit fpe6^acles of that nature, and will 
become fedentary fpcftators of the ftniggle* 
Or if they have attained a higher degree of 
refinement, they will invent games which 
admit the difplay of mental addrefs and in« 
. genuity ; and will at length introduce enter* 
tainments calculated to gratify the tafie of 
whatever is beautiful in the compais of art 
or of nature. In fome countrfes, no doubt, 
accidental, circumftances have retarded the 
improvement of thefb elegant pli^afures, and 
preferved, in the midft of opulence and 
civilization, an pncommon attachment to 
the prin^ittve amufements of a rude age. 
The Romans, in confequence of early and 
deep impreflions which they had received 
from their long and conftant employment in 
war, were difgraced, even at the raoft ex* 
alted period of their philofophy and litera* 

ture. 
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tare^ hy the fondneis which they ];ctame4 

for the barbarous exhibitions of the amphi^, 

theatre. The inhabitants of this ifland, 

among whom the lower orders have con^ 

iiderable influence in dire£ling the faihions^ 

have incurred the ridicule of their oeigh-* 

hours, for their firpng partiality to ihe 

' inelegant amufi^ments of the cock-pit, and 

the bear-garden. But whatever exceptions 

nay occur in particular cgfes, it is com^ 

monly pbferved, that the refinements of 

tafte, and the cultivation of the elegant arts^ 

amo^ a people, arc in proportion to thofi? 

improvements which multiply the comforts 

and conveniencies of life, and give rife to 

extenfive affluence and luxury* 

Tliat the degree of barbarifin, or of rcfine- 
fnent^ in this particular, which happens to. 
|»revail in a country, rauft have a powerful 
efiPefl upon the chara6ler and manners of 
the* inhabitants, will be readily admitted, 
when we confider what a large proportion 
of time is frequently fpent in amufements 
and diverfions ; what a muhiplicity of ideas 
thefe arc capable of fuggefting ; and what a 
ileep impreffion they make, more efpccially 

in 
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ia the higher ranks, and in the early periods 
of life! 

In examining, therefore, the improve- 
ments which have taken place, in this coun- 
try, fince the revolution, it would be impro- 
per to overlook that progreffive culture of 
the fine arts which has been fo cohfpicuous^ 
and from which the inhabitants of the higher, 
and even middling ranks, derive fo great 
a {hare of their amufement. U^n this fub^ 
jeft, I fhall throw together a few obferva- 
tions, concerning the hiftory of thefe arts, 
and concerning their influence upon the go- 
vernment of a people; 'beginning with that 
cxtenflve branch which is communicated by 
language, or literary compofition. This may 
be divided into two claflfes : the firft- com- 
prehending thofe compofitions which are 
primarily calculated fbr mere entertainment, 
and to which, in a large fenfe, the denomi- 
nation of poetry may be given : the fecond, 
including thofe in which entertainment is but 
a fecondary objeft, and which may come 
under the general At{Qr\i^{\on of eloquence. 
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Section L 

Of Poetry ; or thqfe Compojltions which ar€ 
primarily calculated for mere Entertain^ 
ment. 

We find that from the original conftitu- 
tion of our nature, we derive pleafure from 
the utterance of certain meafured and modu-- 
lated founds ; and are ftill more delighted 
when by the contrivance of language, thefe. 
pleafing founds are made to reprefent or 
convey the ideas or images of former fen&- 
tions. Thefe two fources of pleafure, the 
melody of foundsj apd the agreeable repre- 
fcntation of ideas or images by words, concur 
in finging, which, with the accompaniment 
of dancing, conftitutes one of the great 
^mufements of early nations, 

A fong contjiins the rudiments of poetry 
and mufic, two arts, which, in a ftate of 
extreme fimplicity, are commonly united^ 
Put when the rouficiati on the one. hand has 

invented 
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invented a rich and varied melody^ and the 
poet, on the other hand has acquired fo 
much experience and knowledge as to in- 
troduce a long and intricate feries of thoughts, 
it is no longer poffible to epjoy at once the 
reAilt of their difierent improvements, and 
it becomes neceffary that the two arts fhould 
befeparatcd. The confequence of that re- 
paration is ^e fuperior cultivation and im* 
provcmcnt of each, with regard to all thofe 
e0e6ls which they ^re fep^rately capable of 
producing. As mufic is thus gradually ren- 
dered more intricate, and of more difficult 
execution, the mechanical part of it requires 
a longer and more intenfe application for 
acquiring a proficiency in the performance, 
and furpafling more and more the patience 
and pcrfeverance of the ordinary gentleman 
performer, is at length abs^qdotied in a great 
meafure to the mere artift, who fellows that 
profeflTion for hire ; while poetry, of which 
themechanifm is more fimple ^^ndeafy, and 
^jn which the powers of imagination are lefs 
confined in the trammels of art, becomes not 
ft) much a profeflional objeft as the occa* 
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vol exercife of all thbfe perfons to whom in- 
clination or genius happens to recommend 
thatfpecies pf amufement. 

Thcpleafure which poetry affords appears 
to arife primarily from 'the reprefentation of 
thofe natural obje£ls which are great, new, 
or unfcxpcfted, and which are fitted to excite 
admiration, wpnder, and furprife, Thefe 
emotions are produced in us, not only from 
the nature of the obje^ reprefented, but 
ftill more from the mode of reprefentation, 
which through the furprifing medium of 
language, by an operation like that of en« 
cfaantment, conveys an exaft and lively 
image of every poffible exiftence. 

That admiratibn, . wonder, and furprife» 
are agreeable feelings, which in different 
(hapes and direflions, become the fourceof a 
delightful occupation to the mind, is con- 
fiftent with univerfal experience. The im- 
preffions of admiration are the deepeft and 
moft violent. Thofe of wonder' and fur- 
prife, arellighterand more tranfient, but ill 
return, they are more numerous and varied, 
more fufccptible of different forms and mo- 
3 difications. 
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difications^ and enter more intimately into 
the ordinary train of our ideas and amufe* 
ments. 

The images communicated by the poet 
may relate either to external nature or to the 
paflions and operations of the mind. The 
former are agreeable from the circumftances 
already fuggefted. But the latter afford a fe- 
parate pleafure, which is frecjuently of much 
higher importance. When the paflions and 
ientiments of our fellow-creatures corref* 
pond with our own^ they excite that pleating 
iympathy which is the great fource of bene- 
volence and friendfhip ; when they are on 
the dther hand, remarkably contrafted with 
cur own feelings, they contribute, in fome 
cafes, to our entertainment, by provoking 
ridicule, and exciting the grateful fenfation 
crf'laughter. 
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Of Epic Poetry ; or what is related by the 
Poet in his own Perfon. 

Though the imagery ariling from views 
of external nature, is unavoidably blended 
with that which fprings from the reprefen- 
^tion of human fentiment, they have given 
rife to two diflferent forms of poetical com- 
poCtion, more peculiarly adapted to the one 
or the other, the epic and the dramatic. 
The former in which the incidents are con- 
ftantly related by the poet hirafelf, and are 
. thus thrown into a fort of {hade and diftance, 
favourable to the exaggerating emotions of 
admiration, wonder, and furprifc, is pecu- 
liarly fuited to the defcription of external 
nature. The latter, in which events are not 
fuppofed to be communicated by the inter- 
vention of the poet, but to pafs in the im- 
mediate prefence of the fpe£lator, is better 
calculated to produce that vivacity of 
colouring, and that vifionary conception of 

reality. 
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reality, without which it is impoflible to 
awaken our (ympathetic afieftions* 

The fublime genius of epic poetry is pc- 
culiariy favoured by the manners o( that 
mde and barbarous period which precedes 
the cultivation of the common arts of life. 
In proportion as men are ignorant and 
dejditute of civilization, they are the more 
liable to be imprefled with admiration, won- 
der, and furprife; and the more likely, 
though without {kill or management, to com* 
municate thofe feelings in their genuine Gm* 
plicity and force* They are in a world where 
almoft every thing is new and unaccount* 
able, and where their obfervation is confined 
to a fmall number of objefts. The great 
fcenes of nature are fpread before them, and 
fucceflively recur in all the various forms 
which they aflfume in different feafons and 
Situations. Thefe, dwelling upon the imagina- 
tion of the uni nftrUfted beholder, and furvcyed 
in a variety, of afpe6b, prefcnt new and 
ftricking images of grandeur and terror, of 
contrail, and of refemblance, of unknown 
caufesy magnified and mifconceived by fear, 
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or of ftrange and unexpeded events^ mif> 
reprefented by delufive prepofTeffion. At 
the approaching light of knowledge, thefc 
wonders difappear ; the gigantic vaniihes ; 
and the multiplied .purfuits of fociety render 
taankind acquainted with the new^ familiar 
with the great, and converfant in the minute 
parts of nature. Their poetic imagery df 
courfe changes its charader, €ind lofing its 
enthufiaftic ardour, finks gradually into the 
temper of cool thought and refleftion. 

In the oriental poetry of a remote period, 
which is handed down to us, we difcover 
evident proofs of that peculiar flyle and 
manner, by which the poetry of a rude 
people appears to be diftinguiflied. Great 
force of conception, with little tafte or 
judgment in the diftribution of parts : 
a few features, boldly delineated, without 
flcill or perfeverance to finifli the piflure : 
grand and fublime images, Ipofely com- 
bined, and often ill afferted: comparifons 
far-fetched, but lofty and magnificent; 
with ftrong, but harfh metaphors, frequently 
broken and inconfiilent ; and with language 
highly figurative rather from a penury of 
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appropriated expreflion, than from exu* 
berance of fancy, and therefore, in many 
cafes, hyperbolical and uncouth. 

The fame charafter of fublimity may 
be recognifed in thofe relifts of Celtic 
poetry, afcribed to Offian ; whfch no cre- 
dulity can believe to be an entire forgery of 
the publifher ; but from which we may 
eafily fuppofe that he has removed a great 
part of their original imperfeftions. 

That the fublime genius of Homer was 
greatly indebted to the charafter of the age 
in which he lived, will readily be admitted ; 
but the difficulty lies in conceiving, by what 
means, in fo rude an age, he could acquire 
that correflnefs of tafte and judgment for 
which he is fo confpicuous. What an aftonifh- 
ing phenomenon is the Iliad, if we furvey 
the extenfive and regular plan upon which 
it is compofed, the fkill and experience with 
which it is executed, together with the purity 
of expreffion, and the harmony of numbers, 
which every where prevail in that immortal 
work; and if, at the fame time, weconfidcr 
that the author rauft have lived before the 
return of the Heracli(l3c into Peloponefus 
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othcrwife he would undoubtedly have made 
fome alluiion to that event of fo much import- 
ance to all Greece ; that is, he mutt have 
lived within eighty years of the Trojan war, 
when the art of writing was hardly known 
to the Greeks, and more than three hundred 
years before their oldeft profe-writer, of 
whom we have any accounts ! How much 
more advanced was the flate of arts and 
fciences in England during the life of Spen- 
fer than in Greece, during the period when 
Homer is underftood to have lived ; but how 
obfolete is the language of the former com- 
pared with that of the latter? If we confider 
the chronology of Homer's life to be fuf- 
ficiently eftabliftied, one would be tempi:ed 
to believfe that his rhapfodies, as they were 
called, have not only been arranged and 
digefted in a fubfequent period, as has been 
aflerted upon good authority, but have even 
undergone fomething Gmilar to the refojc-, 
ciamtnio^ by Berni, of Bogardos Orla/ido.y^^ 
The improvement of poetry as an art, fo 
far as it depends upon culture and experi- 
ence, is naturally progreffive ; but when this 
art has attained a certain degree of perfec- 

Y 2 tion. 
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tionjike all Others derived from the mere 
exercife. of imagination, it is rendered Rati- 
onary ; after which it begins to decline, and 
haftens to its final extin£lion, while the im« 
preffions of the poet are weakened by the 
progrefs of knowledge, and by a familiar 
acquaintance with the objedis of nature, his 
powers are, doubtlefs, in another view, in- 
creafed by (loring his mind with a greater 
numbt r of ideas, by colled:ing and combin- 
ing a greater diverfity of images and events, 
and by the capacity he acquires of arrang- 
ing and difpofing them to the^beft advantage. 
The poetry of rude nations confifts of fe- 
parate lineaments, and of unconneded 
ind^c^ts; but from the natural advance- 
ment of the art, in a civilized and refined 
age, thefe disjointed members are united in 
a regular fyftem, and produce a finiflied 
performance. The volume of nature is 
expanded ; the range of imagination is 
enlarged; the difcrimination of what is in- 
tcrefting and agreeable is improved; and 
by the union and co-operation of many 
beautiful parts, the mind is detained in a 
labyrinth of pleafing emotions. But in pro* 
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portiofto to the degree of excellence that has 
been attained, the ftandard of perfeftk«i is 
exalted ; and the readers of poetry, tired 
with the repetition of fimilar objefts and 
exhibitions, become fevere and faftidious 
critics, quick and expert in difcovering and 
cenfuring blemifties. Confcious, therefore, 
of what is expefted, every fucceeding candi* 
date for fame muft endeavour to furpafs his 
predeceflbrs by new images or combina- 
tions ; by adorning each part with a greater 
accumulation of beauties, and 6y enriching 
the whole with a greater variety of parts; 
But there is a certain point beyond which 
the progrefs of embellifhment ceafes to be 
agreeable, and more is loft by pieviatioa 
from fimplicity than is gained by additional 
decoration. By crowding together a num- 
ber, even of beautiful objefts, the impreffioil 
of each is diminifhed, the attention is difli* 
pated in a multiplicity ^f particulars, and 
the general effcft is proportionably impaired^ 
By exceffive ornament, the figures appear 
loaded with artificial trappings ; and the 
piece becomes gaudy and inelegant. The 
more interefting and genuine appearances 
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of nature are, at the fame time exhaufted ^ 
and it becomes neceffary to fubftitute others 
of inferior value. The grand and the fub- 
lime are deferted in the purfuit of mere 
novelty and variety ; and a corrupted tafte 
becomes more habituated to fa6litious and 
fophifticated embelliChraents. Defpairihg to 
rival the models of a former period, the fol- 
lowers of the mufes are at length induced to 
abandon the higher flights of imagination^ 
and fleering, without hazard, in a level 
and equable courfe, are content with the 
humbler attainments of fmooth verification, 
and pointed expreflion; with figurative 
language, coined and carefully colieded 
from every quarter ; in a word, with profaic 
tamenefs and languor, arrayed according to 
the fafliion of the times, in a pompous arti- 
ficial di^lion. In this declining flate of 
poetry, it becomes a natural improvement, 
to throw afide the mechanifm of verfe, and 
in more natural and eafy expreflion, to ex- 
hibit fuch pidurps of life and manners as 
are calculated to pleafe the underiianding, 
' and t9 interefl the paflions. Compofitions 
of this nature, which, confidering that their 
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chief objeft is mere entertainment, may be 
called poetical, are capable of being extended 
itnd div.erfified without end ; and they feem 
peculiarly adapted to that combined exer- 
cife of the imagination and judgment which 
is agreeable to a refined and philofophical 
age. 

Thefe obfervations are confirmed by the 
hiflpry of all thofe nations who have made 
progrefs in the arts, and in polite Hterature. 
The fublimity of the poetical genius among 
ihe early Greeks, not only in what is com- 
monly called epic poetry, but in the ferious 
compofitions intended for the accompani- 
ment of mufic, has been univerfally acknow- 
ledged; an4 its decline in the later periods, 
after it had rifen to a high degree of emi- 
nence, is not lefs confpicuous. 

When the poetical talent, from defpair 
of equalling the models already exhibited, 
and from the corruption of tafte produced 
by the inceflant ftudy of novelty and variety, 
has been extinguifhed in one country, it is 
not likely, ever after, to revive among the 
fame people ; but it may eafily be intro- 
duced into another country, where the 
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fame natural beauties^ not yet faded by 
time, are ftill frefli and agreeable; aad 
where thofe images and defcriptions, which 
had become tirefome by repetition, afTome^ 
when imitated in a different language, a' 
new and interefting appearance, and may 
even acquire, in Tome degree, an air of 
originality. Thus the Roman poets, to- 
wards the end of the commonwealth, and 
about the beginning of the defpotifm, rofe 
to high reputation by a judicious imitation 
of the Greek writers ; though, in the latter 
period, the career of Roman- poetry was 
very fi'milar to that of the Grecian ; with 
this difference, that, as the lloman govern* 
ment lafted longer, it afforded more time 
to mark the fteps of dcfcending genius, and 
thofe affectations which the growing cor- 
ruption of tafte had a tendency to produce. 
When the nations of m6dern Europe, 
after a long interval of defolation and diC* 
order, had begun to erqoy peace arid tran- 
quillity, and acquired fome degree of 
opulence, they applied themfelvte to the 
arts of entertainment, and imitated with 
fuccefs the poetical compofitions of the 
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Greeks and Romans. Their attempts of 
this nature were, however, peculiarly modi* 
fied by two circumftances. 

In imitating the Greek afld Roman writ- 
ers^, they at firft preferred the affefted 
brilliancy, and tinfel ornaments of a latet 
age, to the fimple and genuine beauties of . 
the preceding period. Though, in the 
infancy of the fine arts, mankind, as has 
been remarked by Mr. Hume, when left 
without direftion or inftruftion, will com- 
monly follow the diftates of nature and 
truth; and, in their compofitions^ will 
endeavour to exprefs their thoughts With 
plainnefs and fimplicity, yet they are eafilf 
mifled by falfei guides, and have tob littlt 
experience and tafte to rejeft the gaudy and 
aflfefted embfelliftiihents of k vitiated ftyli, 
Frbrti this injudicious imitation qf ancient 
models, the firft poetical compofitions of 
modem Italy, and Of other European coun«* 
tries, exhibited all thofe defers which are 
ufual in a declining ftate of the fine arts. 
The tendency, however, of fubfequent 
improvements, was not only to produce that 
correftnefs which is derived . from obferva- 
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tion^ and from rules of criticifm^ but to 
reftore that fimplicity which is commonly 
the peculiar charafter of early compofitions. 
The Gothic manners, on the other hand, 
by introducing fuch romantic love, and 
fuch exalted notions of military honour, 
as were unknown to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, afforded a new and rich field for the 
difplay of heroic fentiments, and of flriking 
adventures. The admiration and gallantry 
of whicK, in the age of chivalry, the ladies 
were uniformly the objefts, and the huma- 
nity and. generofity, with which all thofe 
gentlemen, who had acquired diftinflion in 
arms, thought it incumbent on them to 
behave towards one another, furnifli a 
remarkable contraft with the fpirit and beha- 
viour of the principal perfonages in the 
Iliad; where a country is praifed, in the 
fame breath, for producing fine horfes and 
beautiful women ; and where Heftor, who 
firft runs away from Achilles, is afterwards 
dragged at the chariot wheels of that brutal 
conqueror. The advantages, however, de- 
rived from this modern refinement, were fo 
counterafted by the falfe taftc which prc- 
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vailed, as to render the poetical corapofi- 
tions, which appeared upon the revival of 
letters, a fet of motley performances, not 
lefs difgraced by childifli and extravagant 
conceits, than they were often diftinguifhed 
by Uncommon ftrength of imagery and wild- 
nefs of .imagination. The Italian poets, 
who fet the example to all Europe, were 
moft remarkable both for the beauties and 
the defefts which have been mentioned ; 
though, in the courfe of near two centuries, 
when they continued to flourifli, they fecm 
to have availed themfelves more and more 
of an acquaintance with the purer claffics of 
Greece and Rome. The French, who, after 
the ftates of Italy, came next into the fitua- 
tion of a poliQied people, appear to have 
turned their chief attention to lupply the 
defeft which was moft wanting in the Italian 
poets, by fubftituting order, method, and 
reguljirity ; and, as every new attempt is 
conimonly puflied into extremities the 
exuberance of imagination in the latter gave 
rife, in the former, to exceffive reftraints, 
to a rigid obfervance of critical rules, and 
^o feeble and languid compofitions. In 
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England, the progrefs of civilization was 
much later than in France ; and as the 
people; for this reafon, advanced more 
flowly in their ideas of correftnefs, the poets 
did not abandon the Italian models until, 
by the force of cuftom, and by the praftice 
of feveral eminent writers, the national tafte 
was invariably fixed and determined. The 
irregularity and bold imagery of Spenfcr, 
and the fublime genius of Milton, not to 
mention our great writer in the dramatic 
walk, who has no pretenfions to correftnefs, 
have given a peculiar bias to the poetical 
tafte of Englifhmeh, and direfted their 
admiration almoft exclufively to the powers 
of invention and fancy. 

In all thefe European countries however, 
it (hould feem, that the poetic fpirit has 
greatly declined, and that in two of them it 
is almoft extinft. In Italy, the Gierufa- 
lemme Liberata may be accounted the laft 
great exertion of the epic mufc. In France, 
the Henriade of Voltaire, which is, in that 
country, the moft confiderable poem of the 
lame clafs, appears, notwithftanding the 
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celebrity of its author^ to have funk into the 
ibade. 

That in England too, epic poetry is 
already-long pafl: its fummit^ and has been^ 
declining for more than half a century, will^ 
from the flighted examination, , appear 
abundantly evident. The late adventurers 
in this field difcover, indeed, few marks of 
a corrupted talle; but they feem greatly 
inferior to their predeceffors, in original 
genius, in fertility of invention, and in 
nchnefs of imagery. They are a fort of 
minor poets, deflitute of that creative 
power which enlivens every objeft, and 
without effort converts all nature to their 
purpofes ; but draining to be fublime, tiring 
their fancy by endlefs and rapid excurfions 
to the moft remote and oppoGte corners of 
the univerie, painfully collecting and Ikil- 
fuUy appropriating the labours of preceding 
authors, and after all producing, at beft^ a 
few fragments of beautiful paffages* 

In reality, confidering the ftate of fociety 
at prefent, both in France and England, it 
may be doubted, whether an epic poem, of 
great length, and highly finiihed in all its 
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parts, embellifhed with the harmony of 
verfification, and the fplendour of didlion^ 
and enriched with metaphors and figures of 
all forts, be an entertainment fuited to the 
general tafte of the people. It (hould feem, 
that a (hort compofition of this nature may 
give a delightful exercife to the imagina- 
tion ; but that a long work becomes tedious, 
and demands from the reader an aiertnefsj 
and intenfity of application, which few per- 
fons are capable of maintaining. We find, 
accordingly, that the modern novels, which, 
in a plainer ftyle, comprehend a wider field 
of adventures, have now, in great meafure, 
fuperfeded the ancient modes of epic poetry, 
and become the chief amufementof almoft 
all thofe individuals who are exempted from 
bodily labour. The multiplication of thefe 
compofuions, which were fcarcely known 
to the Greeks and Romans, and their cnd- 
lels diverfity of .fhapes, whether ferious or 
comic, in which they have appeared, may 
be regarded as one of the great varieties in 
the hiftory of polite literature. 
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Part II. 



Of Dramatic Poetry. 

Dramatic performances are, in all coun- 
tries, of a later origin than epic. It is a 
more natural and obvious thought, that one 
(hould exprefs his own ideas and fentiments^ 
than that, by means of a6lors, or reprefen- 
tatives, he Qiould endeavour to communi- 
cate the ideas and fentiments of others. The 
latter fuppofes two very difficult, and, in 
fome degree, inconfiftent operations : Firft, 
that, by the warmth of fympathetic emo- 
tion, a man (hould enter fo completely into 
the mind of others, as to conceive in what 
manner they will be afFefted on any parti* 
cular occaliori ; and, in the fecpnd place, 
that he (hould di(lingui(h and difcriminate 
fo nicely their peculiar feelings and affec- 
tions, as never to confound them with his 
own. The exhibition of dramatic repre- 
fentations is, at the fame time, attended 
with an expence, which may fuit the cii- 
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cumftances of an opulent nation, but in 
which a rude people have neither the incli- 
nation nor the capacity to indulge. ^ 

This obfervation is confirmed both by the 
ajicient and modem hiftory of the drama. 
Sophocles and Euripides, among the Greeks, 
as well as Menander, and the pther writers 
of tjie new comedy, flouriflied at the tiiBC 
of the higheft Athenian opulence and po- 
litenefs. The Romans, indeed, in a ruder 
age, appear to have made confiderablc 
exertions in comedy ; but they were little 
more than mere tranflators from the Greeks, 
and imported thofe foreign produ£Uons 
when the (late of Rome did not permit the 
rearing of them at home. The Roman tafte 
began to degenerate before there was leifure 
for much internal improvement in theatrical 
reprefentations. This was likewife the fete 
of modern Italy. In France, the flouriQiiQg^ 
ftate of the theatre was not prior t6 the age 
of Lewis XIV. ; nor in England to that of 
William III. 

With refpeft to tragedy in particular, of 

which the great objeft is to excite compaf- 

fion, by a difplay of thi^ natural fipelings of 
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diftrefs^ we may rematjc, that its improve- 
ment has been chiefly retarded from the 
difficulty of feparating the ideas and fenti- 
ments^ proper to the pcrfons introduced^ 
from thofe of the poet himfelf. To that 
fource we may trace the moft confpicuous 
blemifhes which are difcernible in this kind 
of compofition. 

In a dramatic reprefentation^ though the 
incidents are in reality intended to pafs before 
a fet of fpefl^tors, they are fuppofed to be 
carried on without any witneffes. But this 
fundamental fuppofition the poet is fre- 
quently tempted to overlook, by making 
the perfons of the drama explain to the 
audience thofe parts of the plot which he 

finds himfelf unable otherwife to'communi- 

I. 

cate. This indireft addrefs to the fpeftators 
is to be met with, lefs or more, in the beft 
tragedies of every country ; but, in the 
infancy of the drama, a great part of the 
plot is unfolded in that manner. In the 
fragments of a Chinele tragedy, publilhed 
by Du Halde, every perfon informs the 
fpef^^tors who he is, what he has done, 
and what he intends to do. In the tragedies 
VOL. IV. z of 
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of Euripides, the auth6r generally fupcr- 
fedes the neceffity of this, by employing 
fomSc deity, or intelligent perfon, at the 
outfet of the performance, to give the 
audience a full account of whatever is to 
happen. As, in the^ regular compofitions 
of modern Europe, this clumfy contrivance 
is totally rejefled ; the information of this 
nature which they fomctimes contain^ ap- 
pears to efcape the writer from mere inad- 
vercence^ and from his confounding, in 
fotne meafure, his own (ituation and views 
with thofe of the perfons whom he exhibits. 
From a fimiiar inadvertence, we may 
account for thofe formal and fet fpeeches, 
of unnatural, and apparently meafured 
length, which abound in our raoft correft 
tragedies. In the condud of his plot, the 
poet has occafion to introduce a certain 
train of ideas and fentiments, but, lofing 
fight of the cfaaraflers to whom they (hould 
be appropriated, he becomes himfelf the 
fpcaker, and endeavouring to do full ju (lice 
to his friends, is anxious that they (hould 
omit no topic which the occafion may 
fuggeft. Hence, inftead of the natural 
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turns of cpnverfation, with fuch various ana 
fudden reciprocations of dialogue^ as fre- 
quently occur in real life, the piece is loaded 
with verbofe and tedious harangues, refem- 
bling the declamatory pleadings of hireling 
orators. It is wonderful, how univerfally 
this unnatural ftyle has become prevalent' 
both in France and England, and how much 
the influence of cuftom has prevented even 
the moft faftidious critics from being di( 
gufted with it, 

Thefe defefts are fo grofs and palpable, 
that they might eafily be avoided ; but there 
is another, derived from the fame fource, 
where the difficulty appears much greater. 
The perfon who is violently affefted by any 
particular event, is apt to feel and aft very 
differently from another who is merely a 
witnels of his fituation and emotions ; and 
the paffions excited in the former may not 
only be diflimilar, but often perfeftly repug- 
nant, to thofe which are produced in the 
latter. Thus, he who is under the domi- 
nion of anger, or of refentment, gives way 
to the. boitterous expreffion of thofe paf- 
fions, while the fpcftators may be affefted 
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with apprehenfioti or difguft ; and he who 
is inftigated, by avarice or ambition, to 
commit an aft of injuftice, is probably 
btloyed up with the immediate prorpe6l of 
gratifying his delires, and difpofed to pal- 
liate or juftify the meafure; while thofe 
who behold the commiffion of the crime, 
are likely to feel indignation, hatred, or 
contempt. When a poet, therefore, endea* 
vours to reprefent the behaviour of his dra- 
matic perfpnages, he muft, by an etfort of 
imagination, enter, as it were, into their 
fituation, in order to conceive the feeHngs 
that are fuited to their charafter and cir- 
cumftanccs. It is extremely difficult, how- 
ever, to remain in this artificial ftation, 
and fteadily to retain that view of things 
which it is calculated to prefent. His own 
(ituation inceffantly obtrudes itfelf upon 
him, and (hifting the vifionary fcene.djf- 
pofes him to regard the feveral incidents 
through the medium of a by-ftander. Thus 
the perfons exhibited in tragedy, inftead of 
expreffing the paflions natural to their (ituar 
tion, arc made to defcribe thofe paflions, 
to explain their various appearances, to 
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point out the movements which they haye 
a tendency to produce^ to moralize upon 
their confequences ; in » word, to become 
a fort of fpe3ators of their own copdiift. 

The imperfe6lions and blemifties in this 
refpeft, which occur in the beft dramatic 
performances, are innumerable. Few poets 
appear to have conceived the ide?i of avoid- 
ing them ; but the immortal Shakefpear, from 
the mere force of his genius, has done fo 
more fuccefsfully than any other writer, 
ancient or modern ; and it is this circum- 
flance aloiie, which, in the midft of a thou- 
fand irregularities and defers, forms the' 
great fuperiority of his dramas. 

To the difficulties which are unavoidable 
in dramatical compofitions, there was added, 
in modern Europe, another, from thofe 
forms of verfification which faihion had 
introduced and e{labli(hed. The melody 
arifing from the recurrence of fimilar 
founds, with which modern ears were, pecu- 
liarly delighted, gave birth, firftof all, to the 
Jtanza^ which became fafliionable in Italy, 
and in thofe other European nations who 
made any progrefs in the fine arts. But 
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the intricacy of this meafure was found fo 
inconfiftept ^ith the form of dialogue 
required in dramatic writings, that in thefc 
it was abandoned, and gave place to a 
more manageable kind of verfe, by the 
regular adoption of couplet-rhymes. Even 
this verfification, however, according to the 
mode which it aflbmed, more efpeciaJJy in 
France, with a paiife conftantly in the middle 
of each line, with alternate male and female 
couplets, and with the indifpenfible requi- 
fite, that every fpeaker (hall fini(h the verfe 
left incomplete by his prcdeceflbr, proved a 
confiderable incumbrance to the poet, aiid, 
by demanding fo much attention to the 
mere form of exprefiibn, exhaulled, in 
fome degree, that vigour which ought to 
be employed in the more important parts of 
the compofition. To write good verfes 
came thus to be held a diftind fpecies of 
excellence, " capable of compenfating, in 
many cafes, and even concealing the poverty 
of the matter contained in them ; and an 
airtificial diflion, like the gait of a man 
walking upon ftilfs, was preferred to the 
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plain eafy movements of a more natural 
cxpreflion. 

The Englifh, among whom a critical tafte 
in poetry advanced more flowly than in 
France, and who began to ftudy the art at 
a period when old prejudices were mor6 
diffipated by the light of knowledge, Were 
lefs attached to the Gothic beauty of rhyme; 
and in tragedy, as well as in other kinds of 
poetical compofition, wtre Jed to indulge 
ihemfelves in a fpecifcs of verfe which 
admitted greater freedom and variety. The 
fortunate example of an Italian writer, 
which, in a fhort time, found a fuccefeful 
imitator in England^ delivered the dramatic 
poets of this country from the fetters of the 
rhyming couplet, and introduced the mea- 
fure of blank verfe, which is at once capable 
of approaching the loofene'fs and facility of 
profe, and of being adapted to the moft 
exalted and heroic fentiments.. The confe- 
quences were fuch as might be expefted ; 
aod if the Englifh writers of tragedy have 
been commonly more happy than their 
neighbours upon the Continent, indelineat- 
' ing the fimple and genuine feelings of the 
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human hearty it may be attributed more to 
the convenient mode of their verfificatioa 
than to any other circumftance. 

Their njerit in this refpe£l has alfo taught 
their countrymen to di(linguifli and to ad- 
mire this particular excellence^ and to un- 
dervalue any other where this is wanting^ 
It fbould feeoQ, therefore, that in this in* 
ftanee, the (Undard of talle, in France and 
in Britain, has become remarkably different v 
and to thofe who adopt the one or the others- 
it appears equally inconceivable that the 
merit of Racine and of Shakefpear Ihould 
admit of a comparifon. Voltaire obferve^, 
that the queftion is decided by the other count- 
tries of Europe, who may be confidered as 
impartial, and who unanimoufly j[ivc the 
preference to Racine. But French litcra- 
ture is better underftood through the greater 
part of Europe, and is more fafhionable than 
Englifh. Befides, a foreigner is better qua* 
lified to judge of merit in the condufl of the 
plot, in which the fuperiority of the French 
writers is admitted, than with regard to the 
natural expreflion of fentiment and paffion, 
which conftitutes the peculiar excellence of- 
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the Englifh. Thus the Italians are faid ta 
look upon the Orlando Furiofo as their 
greateft epic poem, while foreigners gene- 
rally prefer the Gitrufalemmi liberata ; bc^ 
caule the merit of the former, which conlifis 
in its fine vcrfes, none but a native of Italy 
can feel ; bat the regularity and good coiv 
duSt of the fable, which forms the chief 
recommendation of the latter, is perceived 
by every fmatterer in the language. It was 
perhaps, for a Gmilar reafon, that Euripides, 
was the favourite writer of tragedy among 
the Greeks themfelves, and that Sophocles b 
more commonly admired by the modems. 

Among the other differences between epic 
and dramatical compofitions, we may re- 
mark, that the latter, being the fubjeft of 
public fpcflacles, in which mankind become 
highly interefted, are eafily modified into a 
variety of fhapes, to fuit the prevailing incli- 
nation; and confequently, they are lels lia- 
We, by length of time, or frequent «pctition, 
to be exhaufted, or to lofe their attra6lions* 
Of this a ftriking inftance occurred not long 
fince in France ; where, though the general 
ftyle of tragedy had been long fettled by 
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cufiom, ati entirely new fpecies of dratna^ 
under the name of the weeping comedy* ^ has 
been introduced ; as in ceniey Le Pcre dc 
Famille, Le Philofophe fans fcavoir, and 
the dramatic works of Mercien In thefe 
compofitions, by laying afide altogether the 
reftraints of verfification, together with al^ 
pomp of imagery or of expreflion, an dby 
ibunding the plot^ not upon thq misfortunes 
peculiar to princes and heroes, but upon 
fuch domeftic affli£lions and calamities as 
are incident to the greateip pwt of mankind, 
there is opened a direft avenue to the heart, 
equally inviting and attraftive to every fpec- 
tator. By this improvement, tragedy being 
ftript of all foreign ornaments, and exhibits 
ing a more fimple and genuine pifture of 
nature, is Ukely to excite more powerfully 
the movements of pity and fympathy, and 
confequently to attain more completely her 
proper objeft. 

Some attempts of the fame nature have 
of late been made fuccefsfully in England^ 
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though in this country they are not fo ab(b- 
lutely neceflary, as the old models, in that 
fpecies of compofition which had deviated lefs 
from the true ftaridard. But in Germany, 
where the drama has hitherto made but fmall 
advances, and where the writers of this clafe 
are therefore, lefs hampered by former habits 
arid prejudices, the late examples of a new 
compofition in France have produced ^ 
general imitation, and have had fuitable in- 
fluence in forming the national tafte. 

The end of comedy, properly fo called, 
is to excite laughter; ah emotion arifing 
from a contrail in the mind between certain 
objefts of an oppofite defcription. Grand, 
folemn, or important obje6ls are beheld with 
admiration, and with refpeft, or at leaft with 
ferious attention. Mean, light, or* trivial 
objefts appear contemptible^ infignificant, 
or frivolous. The ideas and fentiments, 
therefore, which arife from thefe two fources 
are fp totally inconfiftent and repugnant, 
that they cannot be blended together in our 
thoughts ; and even when they are forced 
upon us in fucceflion, we find a difficulty in 
paffinj^ very quickly from the one to the 
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Other. The refpcftive iropreffions appear 
to contend for the preference ; and while 
they roufe our attention to alternate andL 
oppofite views, we are confcious of an eflFort 
or flruggle^ which occafions the pleafant, but 
(bmewhat uneafy convulfion of laughter. 

To produce this emotion, therefore, a 

fudden contrail of dignity and meannefs is 

always necefTiry. But it makes no difie* 

rence, whether this contraft occur in the 

. feveral parts of an idea prefented to us, pr 

from comparing what is prefented, with 

foracthing fuggefted by the previous train 

of our own thoughts. Provided there be a 

fudden ti^anfition from the one fort of im- 

preflion to the other, the manner in which 

it is produced is of no confequence. * Even 

in the ordinary courfe of our thoughts, the 

fudden occurrence of a light and trivial inci- 

dent will frequently excite mirth. The mind 

paffes readily, by a natural fpring, from 

grave and folemn occupations, to the ^tmoft 

levity and frivolity ; but the tranfition in the 

oppofite direaion is more flow and difficult. 

The mod infignificant avocation at church 

will fometimes difcoxiipofe our gravity, and 
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mar our devotions by an ill-timed jocu- 
larity ; but in our idle amufements, and in 
a playful humour^ we are feldom provoked 
to laughter by the intrufion of an important 
and wife refleftion*. 

From the immenfe number of ideas, of 
different forts, which pafs through the mind^ 
and frequently in rapid fucceflTion, there can- 
not fail to arife numerous inflances of that 
contrafl which tends to mirth and plea* 
fantry, Thefe are varied without end in the 
degree of their intenfity, from fuch as pro- 
duce the moft violent horfe-laugh, to fuch as 
awaken a mere fmilc that is hardly percepti- 
ble, and which may be confidered as expref- 
fing little more than the fimple feeling of 
plcafure, a feeling, however, which is light 
and volatile, in contra-diftinftion to what is 
important and folemn. 

— '^ Olli fubridens pater hominumque deumque.'* 

— " As Jupiter on Juno fmilcs. 

When he impregns the clouds." 

* See Akenfide's Plcafures of Imaginatian* Note om 
Book II L 
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It may not be unworthy of remark^ that, 
as the pleafurable convuirion of laughter 
arifes not only from the influence of certain 
mental emotioQ$, but alfo from the mecha- 
nical operations of corporeal obje£ls^ it is 
attended, in this latter cafe, with circum- 
ftances a good deal analogous to thofe which 
take place in the former. When, by the 
rubbing of certain irritable parts of the 
body, we become no longer able to fuppreft 
the rifible agitation, we are fenfible of a 
conflift between oppofite fenfations, refem- 
bling what arifes from a contraft of ideas or 
fentiments ; and are with difficulty able to 
refift the attacks of pleafure and pain, which 
appear alternately to obtain the fuperiority* 

Of all the examples of contraft which arc 
conducive to laughter, the richett and moft 
extenfive is, that which appears in the cha- 
rafter and manners of men. As nothing is 
more conftantly the objeft of attention than 
the behaviour of our fellow-creatures, there 
is no fubjeft which more frequently employs 
aur judgment, and awakens our feelings. 
When their 'behaviour is confiftent with 
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propriety, it excites approbation and efteeim, 
and is always attended with the appearance 
of dignity in the perfon in whom it is dif- 
played. As every man wifhes to be efteemed 
by others, he endeavours on all occafions, 
to exhibit fuch a view <if himfelf as will tend 
to that purpofe. This we know, from ex- 
perience, to be the general aim of mankind ; 
and according to this ftandard we examine 
the behaviour of each individual. When it 
happens, therefore, that the conduft of our 
fellow-creatures, inftead of exhibiting that 
propriety which we look for, and which we 
fuppofe to be intended, is foolifh, abfurd 
and defpicable, and when this conduft is 
prefented to our view in a manner fo unex- 
pefted as to excite furprife; it affords a 
ftrong and fudden contraft of dignity and 
meannefs, and becomes the natural objeft 
of fcorn and ridicule. 

It is unneceflary to add, that fuch im- 
proprieties of conduft as fall under the de- 
nomination of crimes^ or great vices, are not 
properly ridiculous ; as they do not excite 
contempt but indignation and refentment; 
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fecBngs which have no refemblancc to fuch 
as are produced by mean or trivial obje£ls. 

The talent of exciting laughter, by the 
exhibition of any impropriety or abfurdity 
in human charafter and conduft, feems to 
be what is properly called hummr ; as wit 
ieems to be the talent of exciting mirth by 
any contraft which has no dependence on 
die behaviour of mankind. 

Confidering humour and wit as diftiq- 
gniflied in this manner, it muft be evident 
that tlie former has a much greater tendency 
than the latter, to excite hearty and violent 
laughter ; and conftitutes, for that reafon, 
the chief province of comedy. The ideas 
of dignity, which wd not only refer to every 
rational creature, but which we fee that he 
ftill more ftrongly refers to himfelf, renders 
us peculiarly fharp-fighted in marking eveiy 
inftance of abfurdity, weaknefs, or impro- 
priety of which he is guilty, and difpofe us 
to exaggerate thofe imperfeftions, from the 
fecret gratification which our vanity obtains 
by diminilhing the rank and confequence of 
others. Human nature is a great laughing- 
3 (lock. 
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flock, which we arc pleafed to fee tofled 
about, and turned in all fhapes, and with 
whofe ridiculous appearance we are never 
tired. The pleafure we derive from the 
ludicrousf combinations of other obje£ls is 
more flight and tranfitory. The fluflies of 
wit excite commonly no more than a fmile, 
and are not fo much the obje£ls of mirth, as 
of admiration and furprife. 

From what has been obferved, it fliould 
feem, that, though comic writing cannot be 
fuccefsfully cultivated until the liberal arts 
and fciences have, in general, made confi* 
derable progrefs, it is likely to attain its 
highefl improvement, at, a period which 
precedes the mofl refined and corre£l ftate . 
of tafte and literature. 

Among fimple and ignorant people, it is 
not difficult to provoke laughter, becaufe 
they have too litrie experience and refleftion 
to diftinguifh what has real dignity or 
meannefs from what may aflume the appear* 
ance of either ; and becaufe they are fo little 
acquainted with the various conneftions of 
objefts, that any aflemblage, in the leaft out 
of the common lOad, is apt to furprife them^ 

VOL. IV. A a " The 
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' " The fimple joke that takes the flicphcrd's heart, 

" Eifily plcafcd, the long loud laugh finccrc." 

Thomson. 

According as men acquire comptehenfive 
and liberal views of things, they become 
•faftidious and fparing of their merriment. 
They are more difcriminating in regard to 
the objefls which afford the neceffary con- 
trail, and they are more capable of precon- 
ceiving thofe occafions and fituations which 
give rife to it. A man is never much tickled 
with a ftory which he has heard before, and 
which he diflinftly remembers ; and upon 
the fame principle he is not apt to laugh 
heartily at thofe pleafantries which depend 
upon aflbciations already familiar to him, 
or which have a great fimilarity to thofc 
wliich he has forefeen of imagined. 

In Turkey, and in fome other eaftem 
countries, the contraft between a tall and 
ihoft man is thought to be a reafonable 
caufe of laughter; and a dwarfis, therefore, a 
necelTary appendage in the retinuq of princes. 

Falfe and inconfiflent reafonings which 
^have an air of fpecioufnefs, bulls and blun- 
ders of expreffion,even errors of pronuncia- 
tion, 
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tiop> or improprieties of drefs unperceived 
\>y the wearier, are fources of mirth and 
jocularity in all countries. 
^ Among our forefathers in Europe, the 
behaviour of a mere idiot was viewed in a 
^fimilar light ; and a perfon in thofe unfor- 
tunate circum(bnces was commonly kept 
by men of wealth, as an objetl qf vidicule^ 
When people become too polite to laugh 
at a real idiot, they fubftitute in his place an 
artificial one with a motley coat, and with 
. a cap and bells, to imitate the behaviour of 
a fimpleton, but with occafional ftrokes of 
fhrewdnefs and fagacity. This perfonage 
afforded, entertainment, by appearing, ac- 
cording to the proverb, more knave than 
fool ; and biecame at lall a profeflTed jefler, 
upon whom the family in which he lived, 
and their guefts, were accuflomed toexercife 
their talents ; but who, at the fame time^ 
like the clown of a pantomime could (hew 
by his occafional fallies, that he was himfelf 
no mean performer in the fcene; 

Perfons of education^owever, becoming 
gradually more expert in this kind of diver* 
Son, began to undervalue the ftudied jokes 
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of thefe pretended fools, and endeavoured 
to improve the entertainment by jefting 
with one another^ and by afluming iipon 
occafion any fort of charafler which might 
contribute to the mirth of the company* 
The pra6lice of maftfucrading, which came 
to be univerfal through a great part of 
Europe, arofe from this prevailing difpoii-» 
tion, and gave individuals a. better opportu* 
nity of exercifing their talents, by enabling 
them to ufe more freedom with each other» 
and to appear unexpe6ledly in a variety of 
iituations. Such was the flyle of aroufe* 
ment, which having prevailed in that period 
of European manners defcribed by Shakef* 
pear, makes a confpicuous figure in the 
comjc works of that author; As fafliion is 
apt to produce fantadical imitation, it ap^^ 
pears that the folly of individuals led them, 
in thofe times, to affume or counterfeit thofe 
humours in real life ; an afie6lation whick 
had become fo general as to fall under the 
notice of the ftage, and to produce a ridicule 
of the ckeating humour, the ^rog-^tn^ humour, 
the melancholy humour, the quarreUiHg hu* 
mour, exhibited by Shakefpear. and John-i 
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fon, in thecharafiersofNym, of Piftol, of 
Matter Stephen^ or Mafter Matthew^ and the 
Angry Boy. 

The higher advances of civilization and 
refinement contributed, not only to explode 
thefe ludicrous paAimes which had been the 
delight of a former age, but even to weaken 
the propenfity to every fpecies of humorous 
exhibition. Although humour be com- 
monly produflive of more merriment than 
wit, it feldom procures to the pofleflbr the 
fame degree of refpeft. To fhew in a ftrong 
Ught the follies, the defers, and the impro- 
prieties of mankind, they muft be exhibited 
with peculiar colouring. To excite flrong 
ridicule, the pi6lure mufl be changed ; and 
the features, though like, muil be exagge** 
rated* 1 he man who in converfation, aims 
at the difplay of this talent, muft endeavour 
to reprefent with peculiar heightening the 
tone, the afpe£l, the gefture, the deportment 
of the perfoii whom he ridicules. To paint 
follyi he muft for the time, appear foolifh* 
To exhibit oddity and abfurdity, he muft 
himfelf become odd and abfuVd. There is, 
10 this attempt, fomething low and buf- 
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foonifli; and a degree df that meahhefs which 
appeared in the perfbn thus expofed, is likely 
by a natural aflociaiion, to remain with his 
reprefentative. The latter is beheld in the 
light of a player, who degrades hinifelf for 
pur entertainment, and whom nothing but * 
the higheft excellence in his profeffion caii 
fave from our contempt. , 

But though the circuniftances and man- 
ners of a polifhed nation are adverfe to the 
cultivation of humour, they are peculiarly 
calculated to promote the circulation and 
improvement pf wit. The entertainment 
arifrng from the latter has no conneQidn 
with thofe humiliating circumftances which 
are ipfeparable from' the former; but is 
deviated from fuch occafional exertions of 
the fancy as^ may be confillent with the ut- 
mofl elegance and corre£lnef$. The man 
of-wit has no occafion to perfonate folly, 
or to become the ternporafy b"^ of ^^^^ 
ridicule which he ttieans^ to excite. He 
aflumes no grotefque attitude ; he employs 
no buffoohifh expreflion ; nor appears hi any 
charafler but hisow4i. Unlike the man of 
humour, he is never prolix or tedious, but 
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paffing^^vitfa rapidity from one objeft t<>. an*, 
other, fdcfts from the group whatever Tuits 
his purpafe. He fees with quicktiefs thof^J 
happy aflemblages, thofe uncxpefted oppo- 
fitioDS and refemblances with which th^ 
imagmation is deiighted and furprifed ; and 
by a iudden glance, he direds the attention* 
to that elg fibricai point of contaft by whicbr 
the ehHvening ftroke as communicated.. t 
. ' Perfons in the higher fphere of life, : wlu> 
are exempted froofi manual laboui^, atul 
fpend a great part of tht-irtimcin meetings 
of pleafure and amufement, are captivated 
by the briiliancy of this talent, and bcicomo 
fond of difplaying it. By reciprbeai efforts 
to entertain one another, and by hazarding 
the free ixercife of their mental powers, 
their underftandings are (harpened, theib 
knowledge is extended, the range of their 
fancy is enlarged, their conceptions'become 
clear And lively, and they acquire a facility 
and command of expreiTion, As their mindq 
are thus filled with a greater (lore of ideaa 
and fentiments, and as their habits of com«( 
munication are improved in proportion;^ 
their converfaiion is, of CQurfe, enriched.and 

diver* 
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diverfified ; it aflumes a higher tone of 
fprightHnefs and vivacity, and is more pro^ 
du6iive of thofe new and uncomman turns 
of thought which are the Jburces of wit and 
pleafantry. ' 

While true comedy, therefore, which b 
converfant in theatrical reprefentation« and 
which ig poflefled of the higher powers of 
. ridicule, experiences the difcouragtog inflii- 
cnce qf refined and elegant manners»it is apt, 
in mod countries, to be fucceeded by a kin« 
dred fpecies of compoGtion, more airy and 
volatile, but lefs forcible ; which is equally 
calculated to exhibit the mere playfulnefs of 
a fportive imagination, and to become the 
pointed inllrument of fatire and invedive. 

It may, however, be remarked that the 
dtfplay of comic humour, in any country, 
will depend very much on the vaheties 
which occur in the charafters of the inhabi- 
tants. According to the diverlity which 
prevails in the real chara6lers of mankind* 
more numerous inftances of impropriety and 
abfordity will arife, and a wider field of ri- 
dicule will be prefentcd to thofe who have 
the capacity to make ule of it. 

One 
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One of the ^hief caufes of thi$ ^ivei;5ty 
is the advanceinent of commerce an4 
iQanufaflures, and the confequent feparation 
and multiplication of trades and prpfeflioii*^ 
In commercial andmandfafluring.eountrieSi 
all the a£live afid induflrious p^n Qitkt io* 
habit^nts^ that is^ the great bo<iy of th» 
people are. divided and fubdividc^ by «» 
endl^fs variety ofoccupation^, which pf<>duc4 
correfponding differences^ in their educadoR 
^nd habit$« in their fentiments and o^imonsi 
and even ix\ the configuratioa of their bodiea 
^9 well as in the temper and difpofition qC 
their ipinds. 

It aifo merits attention, that the &iiM) 
varieties in charafter and fituation^ which 
furnifh the materials of humour and ridicuti^^ 
difpofe mankind to employ them for th^ 
purpofe of exciting mirth. The ftandard 
of dignity and propriety i$ different accords 
ing to the chara£ler of the man whp holds 
it; and is therefore contrafted with different 
improprieties and foibles. Every perfon^ 
though he may not be fo conceited as to con* 
Jider himfelf in the light of a perfeft model, 
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is yet apt to be diverted with* the apparent 
oddity of that behaviour which is very dif- 
ferent from hifi? own. Men of robuft j^ro- 
feflBons, the fmith, the mafon^ and the car-> 
penter, aite apt to break their jefts upon the 
weaknefs and effeminacy of the barber, the 
tveSiver, ^r the taylor. The poet, or the 
philoibpher in his garret, condemns the pa- 
tient mtluftty, and the forbid p.urfuitsof ch,e 
merchant' The filent, myftcribus, prafti- 
tioner in phyfic, is apt to fmile at the no lefs 
formal but clamorous oftentation oP the bar- 
rfftfcr/ The genteel military man, who is 
hired, at the nod of his fuperior, to drive his 
feMoW-cirfeatures out of this world, is ready 
to fiiier at the zeal, arid ftarcli-deportment 
of the Divine, whofe profeflion leads him to 
Jirrovide for their condition and enjoyments 
m the next. The peculiarities of each indi- 
vidual are thiis beheld through a mirror, 
iirhich magnifies their li*dicrous features, and 
by continually exciiirig that "itching to 
deride," 6f which all mankind are poflefled, 
afiords conftant exercife to their humorous 
talents. 

Rude 
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^ Rude and barbarous nations are jilacedia 
oppofite circumftances. • They have no 
fuch divifion of labour as gives rife to fepa- 
rate employments and profeffions, but are 
engaged,promifcuoufly and fucceffively, in all 
thole kinds of work with which they arc 
acquainted. Having all^ therefore; the 
fame piirfuits and occupations, and cOnfe* 
quently the fame objefts of attention, they 
undergo a fimilar education and difcifpline; 
lind acquire fimilar habits and ways of 
thinking. From the accounts of travellers 
and hiftorians, we accordingly find, that 
however fuch people may happen to be 
diftinguifhed by fingolar initi{;ation8 and 
whimfical cuitoms, they diicover a wondesr* 
ful Ainiformity in the* general outline of (hdbr 
chara£ler and manners ; an uniformity no 
le(s remarkablp in different, nations the moft 
remote from each other, than in the diiFererit 
inidividuals of the fame: tribe or nation. -As 
barbarians and favages have, at the fame 
time, little opportunity, for buhivadng. the 
powers of imagination, ihey are apt tobb no 
lefs deftifcute of the inclination, Hhan of the 
jnateriaJs, for the cxercife of humour.: They 

have. 
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^VCj it i& Taid, no (urnf or mirth {ind plea- 
faDtry. Their afpeft is gloomy and fevcre. 
Their complexion^ aduft, and melancholy* 

JFrom the different circumftances attend* 
il>g the cuhivaiion of the arts in different 
(OMQ/tfi^ we «fiay difcover, in the anicle 
90%^ under codH deration^ fome varieties that 
feem worthy of notice. Among the ancient 
Gfeek (lates» the advancement of commerce 
fmd vumufa^ures was^ doubllefs, much 
Inferior .to that which^ during the prefent 
ceQtury^ has taken place in modem Europe. 
Bilt even fo far as it went, its effe6ls» in 
occafioning a diverfity of charaders among 
the people, were limited by the inftitution 
e£^ domeftic flav^ry, which was pulhed to a 
great extent. The charader of a flave, 
whatever he the employment in which he is 
engaged, muff always be affe^ed by his 
degrading fituation, and by the arbitrary 
treatment to which he is expofed. ** The 
world is not his friend, nor the world's law."* 
It is no wonder that he ihould endeavour 
to dude cbofe rules of juftice, which appear 
tobeeftabhfbed for the advantage merely of 
the free peop!e, and from tlie benefit of 
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which he is totally excluded. It is to 
vonder that he fliould ftudy to over-reach 
an unfeeling mafter, by whom he is regarded 
as no better than a brute animal^ and denied 
the common rights and privileges of 
humanity; or that he fhould boil with 
indignation and refentment at thofe injuries 
to which he is continually fubje£led» and, 
when refirained by fear from exprcffing a 
feqfe of his wrongs, (hould be difpofed to 
treafure up vengeance againft his cruel 
oppreflbrs. The greater part of flaves/ 
therefore, are unable to refift the powerful 
contagion of the vices which are engendered 
in their miferable and humiliating circum«> 
fiances ; and the entire deftru£lion of their 
morals is not the leaft injury of which they 
have reafon to complain. In all ages and 
countries they difcover nearly the fame tem- 
per and difpofitions-^jealous, vindiftive, 
and cruel; weak, fickle, and pulillanimous; 
cunning, felfifh, and difhonefL 

As in the moll commercial of the Greek 
{Utes, almoft all the departments of trade 
and manufa£lure5, and even many of thofe 
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which irt modern times are accounted liberal, 
were filled with flaves, the Uniformity of 
charader fo prevalent in that clafs of men, 
was, in a great meafure, extended to the 
whole body of ithe people, and produced a 
proportional deficiency of thofe objcfls 
which afford the chief materials, as well as 
the chief excitements of humour and ridi- 
cule. This was probably the reafon why the 
Athenians, notwithftanding their eminence 
in all the other produftions of genius, dif- 
cover fo remarkable a deficiency in comic 
or ludicrous compofitions. The comedies 
of Ariftophanes, written at a period when 
the nation had attained a high pitch of 
civilization, are mere farces, deriving the 
whole of their pleafantry, not from nicely 
difcriminated and well-fupportcd charafters, 
but from the droll and extravagant fituations 
in which the perfonsof the drama are exhi- 
bited. It is true that the ftyle of what is 
called the new comedy, is faid to have been 
very divlt^rent; but of this we can. form no 
judgment, unlefs from: the tranflations or 
imitations of it by Plautus and Terence; from 
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which the originals, in the article which we 
are now confidering, do not appear in a very 
favourable light. 

The comedies of thofe two Roman writers 
are alfo very deficient in the reprefentation 
of chara£ier. An old avaricious father^ a 
diflblute extravagant fon, a flattering para- 
fite, a bragging cowardly foldier, a cunning 
intriguing rafcal of a flave ; thefe, with a 
few trifling variations, make the dramatis 
perfona in all the different compofitions 
of thofe authors. But though neither 
Plautus nor Terence appear to have much 
merit in defcribing thofe nice combinations 
of , affeSation and folly, which may be 
regarded as the foundation of true comedy, 
they feem happy in the expreffionof com- 
mon feelings, and in exhibiting natural 
piftures of ordinary life. 

The Romans, independent of their clofe 
imitation of the Greeks, had fcarce any 
comic writing of their own. After the 
deftruftion of the commonwealth, we meet 
with few writers in this department; aiid 
none of any eminence. The age of ekgaift 
literature at Rome was very ihori:« .iberfe 
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wtt& no cortimerce: the. number of (laves 
WBiB immenfe, as no free citizen woald 
engage in any profeflion but thofe of the 
camp or the bar; and therefore it is proba- 
ble that the Romans were ftill more deficient, 
than the Greeks, in that variety of original 
cbara6^ers which is the great fpur to 
lidtcule. 

In modern Italy, the rife of mercantile 
towns was followed by the revival of letters, 
uid by the introdudlion of ludicrous and 
fomewhat licentious compofitions; but the 
Italians loft their trade, and their literature 
began to decline., before it had rifen to that 
height at which the improvement of comedy 
was to be expefted. They difplayed, how- 
ever, in a fort of pantomimic entertainments, 
z vein of low humour, by grotefque exhibi- 
tions, which are fuppofed to charafterize the 
citizens of different ftates; and in this inferior 
fpecies of drama, they are faid to poffefs 
irrefiftible powers of exciting laughter. 

In France, the country which, after 
Italy made the firft advances in civilization, 
.the ftate of Ibciety has never been very 
iavcMirabk to humorous reprefentation. In 
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that counby, the fafliion has had more 
infiuence^ than in any other part of Europe ' 
td fupprefs the oddities and excentricities of 
individuals. The gentry, by their frequent * 
intercourfe, iare. induced to model their 
b^aviour according to a common flandard; 
and the lower orders think it incumbent 
upon them to imitate the gentry.* Thus a 
greater degree of uniformity of chara6ler 
and behaviour is propagated through all 
ranks, from the higheft to the loweft; and 
a French beggar is a gentleman in rags. 
Individuals, at this fate, have little tempta- 
tibn to laugh at each other ; for this would 
be nearly the fame thing as to laugh at 
themfelves. From refinement of manners, 
at the fame time, their attention has been 
direfted to elegant fallies of pleafantry, more 
than to ludicrous and bufibonilh reprefentd- 
tion ; and the nation has at length come to 
occupy the fuperior regions of wit, without 
pafling through the thicker and more vulgar 
medium of humour. 

It may, accordingly, be remarked, that . 
among the numerous and diflinguifbed men 
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of genii^s ^hom France.h^ produced, Le. . 

Sage, and Moliere/r are. peA^ the only 
examples that can 1)e aaduced of eminent 
bumourous waters. The high and delerved ^ 
rejputatioh of tne latter, as a writer of 
comedy, is univerfally admitted; though I 
think, it cain hardly be denied, that his 
chara6lers are commonly overcharged and 
farcicaL 

.There is, pprhaps, no country in which 
manufaQures and commerce have been fo 
far extended as in England, or confequently 
in which the inhabitants have difplayed fuch 
a multiplicity and diverfity of charaflers. 
*What is called a humouri/l^ that i$, a periba 
who exhibits particular whims and oddities^ 
not for the fake of producing mirth, but to 
gratify his own inclination, is lefs known in 
any other country. The Englifli are regarded 
by their neighbours as a nation of humourifts ; 
a fet of originals, moulded into fingulaf 
ihapes, and as unlike the reft of mankind as 
each other. 

PQlitical reafoners have a&ribed tha 
wondcjrful diverfity of charafter among the 

Engliih 
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Englifli to the form of their governments 
Vhich* impofes fev reftfaints upori theif 
coriduft. Jt is otvlous, hawever; tliati 
though an ablolutq government may prevent 
iny great fingiilarity of behaviour^ ^. free, 
conRitution will riot alone produice it. Meii 
dd not acquire an o^d or whimfica\ chajrac- 
ier, becaul*e.they are at liberty to dp foi^ but 
t)ecaufe they have propenfities wHich lead 
fhem to it. In the. republican ftates of ahti-i' 
^uity, which enjoy^ more political free- 
dom^ arid among .mere favages, who arc 
atriaoft under no. government at all^ nothing 
of this remarkable ^centricity is to be 
bbferved. 

But, whatever beihe caufe pf that feridleft 
diverfity. of charafters which prevails iri 
England, it certainly giveS encotiragemfent 
to farcaftic mirth and drollery, and has pro* 
diiced'sl geri^ral difpoiitiori tb huriiour and 
raillery, which is the morfe cbnfpicuouj 
froin the. natural tflodcQy, referve, and taci^ 
turnitjr of the pebple. , In delineating the 
tobft unacconritaple and ilrange appcaranc;es 
of' hu^nan nature, tney require not the aid 
or fii^ion } to conceive* what is riciiculousi 
* ■ ' H b fl thcjr 
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they have only to obferve it. Each indU 
vidual^ according to the expreflion of a 
famous bufiFoon^ is not only humourous 
in himfelf, but the caufe of humour ia 
other men. The national genius, as might 
be expefted, has been moulded and dire6led 
by thefe/ peculiar circumftances, and has 
produced, a greater number of eminent 
"V^riters, In all the branches of comic and 
ludicrous compo&ti6n, than are to be found 
in any other country. To pafs over the 
extraordinary genius of Shakefpeare, in this 
as well as in other departments, with thofe 
other comic writers who lived about the 
commencement of Englifli manufaftures ; 
and to mention only a few inftances, near 
our own times, it will be diflBcuIt for any 
, country, at one period, to match the feverc 
and pointed irony of Swift ; the lighter, but 
more laughable fati re of Arbuthnot; the 
gentle r?iillery of Gay; the ludicrous and 
natural, * though coarfe, reprefentations of 
low life, by Fielding ; the firong delineations 
of charafter, together with die appropriate 
cafy' dialogue of Vanburgh? the rich vein 
of correG pleafantry, in ridiculing the va- 

, neuet 
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rieties of ftudied aSedation^ difplayed by 
Congreve; and, above all, the qniverfal/ 
equable, and creative humour of Addifom 

It cannot, however, efcape obfervation^ 
, that the number of adventurers in this pro- 
vince, has of late been greatly diminiflied ; 
and few of them have rifen to eminence. 
With all the partiality which national pre* 
pofTeflion can infpire, we are unable to 
name above one comic writer of the prefent 
day, who deferves to be mentioned along 
with his illullrious predecefTors. Our late 
theatrical exhibitions, under the title of co* 
medy, are, for the moll part, eitlier decent 
and regular, but cold and fpiritlefs per-^ 
formances^, or poor farces, interlarded with 
common place fentiment, and often accom- 
panied by ml] fie, which creates a fort d 
ihtereft v^ith the greater part of an audience. 

Whether this alteration is merely acci- 
dentaly or proceeds from permanent caufes ; 
whether it is produced by the mere love of 
novelty, or. by a general decline in the 
powers of exciting laughter, it isnot eafy 
to determine. That the prefent deficiency 
of talents may originate in permanent cir- 

curaftances,^ 
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^'the ftate |of fojciety/ is' iiar fro^ bejng. 
improb2|b]e* Though, in a coijntiy where, 
trade and aianufaftures continue to Hourifl). 
|:ne divifions^pf labour a^e er^4l?^i. Y^t the 
fiqw profeffions tp whjch they give Qpc^fipq. 
ppme, at }^ppK t^ P? jfo. rr^^nutely /epa^ 
rated from leacb other, ,as to produce vprjr^ 
Jittl^^ peculiarity "of tempef or difpofit|pi|iiQ, 
|:hqfe who exereife thein. l^he pcrfqa who 
jrpunds the head, ai^d he who ftaipens the 
tfoipt of a pin, though labouring in feparate^ 
pepartments, prefent nothing (liferent tp^ 

the view of thecomicobferver.. -The field 

•^ • ' ■ "^ '-J ' , •• ' ' - • ,1- > . ..-, --^ 

6F humour and ridicule, therefore, ceafe$ to' 
pncre^fe ; whi)e^ by coriftant employment|^ 
It may be worp oijt and exh^ufied. 
. Dn theothpr hand, U cannot bp dpfibted^ 
^nat the inhabitants of this ifland, though 
|;hey iiaye long retairieji the '- vefti^ia runs/' 
pre now, from ap intcrcourfe with . ^eif 
peighbours, and iti the natural pipurfe pf 
filings,! laying alidc their formpr prejudiceS|^ 
and advancing with rapidity in ^fl thpf^ 
jfefinepients which contribute to the emtHel-r 
j jlhinent of fociety ; and it may be pxppQc^ 
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that when they attain a certain pitch of 
elegance and corre£lnefs of manners, they 
will become lefs defirous of figuring in the 
walks of humourous reprefentation, Whe* 
ther they are likely to become eminent in 
wit, in proportion as they decline, in 
humour, may ftill be a queftion. There 
may be fome reafon to apprehend, that their 
application to ferious bufinefs will preferve 
that faturnine complexion by which they 
have long been diftinguifhed, and prevent 
their acquiring that quicknefs and flexibi* 
lity of imagination, that never-failing viva« 
city and pleafantry, which are fo confpi«. 
cuous in their more volatile neighbours* 
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ABBOTS prefide in the a^irsof monaftariesi i. 146. 

A3tons, criminal/ in Iaw« lefs numerous than 
civil, ii. 271. 
Admittance of the commons to a feat in parliament, how 

brought about, ii.. 182^ 
Adultery f its punifliment among the ancient Ger«* 
.mans, 1. 54- 
Agitators in the parliamentary army, what, iii. 306. 
Agriculture^ prompted by the advancement of manufac* 

turea and commerce, iv. 103. 
4i4s in feudal tenures what, i. 307. ii.gy.— <Therightof 

exafling, limited by Magna Charta, i. 261. . 
Alderman^ or eai;], chief civil o£Bcer of the (hire, amoQg 
' the Anglo-Saxons, i. 178. 

Alfred^ his charader an^ misfortunes, i* 2^7. His do. 
minions feized by the Danifh Invaders,, i. 2604 I« 
forced to retreat to a morafs formed by the rivers 
Thane and Parrot, in Somcrfetfliire, i, 26a, Collect 
mn army, i. s6i. Vifits the Daniih camp in dif. . 
' guife, i* 262. Defeats the Danes, i. 262. His mo- 
deration , and clemency to . the vanqui(hed« i. 262^ 
Creates a fleet, fortifies the coaft, rebuilds the towns, 
' Improves the country,, and compofcsa new code of 

laws. 
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bfrs» f. 263. Eftabliflies the regular adminiftnition 
ofjufticc, 1. 265. Excites induftry among all orders of 
mcn^ and extend the interefts of commerce, i. 267, 
His manly virtuef , and literary talents, i, 268. His 
portly tigave, and dextdrit/UatnleticdLercifes, 1. 269. 
Afaoy amounts of him fabulous, i. 270* 

Alienation of the great f >fl»i a s e C -the barons^ caafes and 
efleaspf, it. i84f 

^Itigianct, duty of^ on whaiAfounded according to tbt 
pjrihclptes of the Whigs, ix, 2^. , , . - - s 

Jlfodial zni feudal imitates, wHat» agd how dfftingulfhd^ 
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Jllodial property renounced, i. 2^7. Ef&ds *oF that 

meafure, i. 280—290. /. 
"fmiitfhi^ commercial and maritime iaws of, adopted bf 
' the trading cities pf Italy, ii. 367. 
4mtpca^ the commep-ce of ]£urope /extended by the difv 

covery of, 1I. 237. ' ^ 
Andrews^ biOiop, his pIea(antVe(>ly to James t« ifij I54» 
Jngl^Saxons, the fierdeft and moft warlike of the Geri|iu| 
tribes, 1. $8. Settlement ofin Britain, u 62. Similarity* 
in the firuation, and other barbarians, who Cbttled iif 
the |>^vihces of the Roman eixipirci' i. 84. State of 
property produced by the fettlement pf, {q Britajn, i^ 
"127. $ec Saxon^ znd ffiUenagemtf* 
Jtfehtlfkofsy origin of ftieir office, and their fup^iofu^if 

147. Three originally in England, i. 16 1. 
£rmj^, parliamentary, the leaders of» new-model the 
' Engtifh government ^fter thp death ot Charlfti X 
1. 34^. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Jrmy^ Roman ih Brltain,its number, !• 15. Operationt 
' and efleSs on the manners of the people, t. 15. .Con? 
' lequences of the rdaxation of difcipline in the^ u %q1 
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yfr/i and &ienee9^divifio^pf the liben^Ri6f«^^ \ 

JJ^ze, jeommiffion of^ ii« 283. 

^thelftan Qicuftts thethrweia prefew^tolilafipliiei^ 

legttkiutc.afl^priflg, i. 387, . ' • 

4.^nfeyrffttfr4l^ iQjCcp pf^ fi|r what tn|ipii& fn(|Ba«|^^ 

4HHfiit^^i ^ f9^ 9i$flaetib pommiffioned byAtt Bope 

. .t9preac}itbt.eQi^UflGiiebiid,i. ^64* 

^«/f RfgH explainody i .37a. Its analogies, ii* i68« 
:|ts date nn^iteia^ iu 109. . Oidioary an4 extraordi- 

.; paiy pnq^idcitf ofy who* ii..i|o.. iPrefident of, acquires 
the title of grand-jufticiary^ ii. lit. A gnsat im- 
provement in judtPitl ponqr^ii* ilg* Adq>utatio^ 
from the natioiial cpunCtl, iu tio. liimited die mu 

. Ibpri^^ of inf^prior courts, ii, lai • Encroached on the 
jurifdidion of the (herifl^ sod hanms, ti. 122. Its ex- 
tenCve influence^ iu 12^. Its inq»ei!fe£Honsy it. 265. 
Its pi^fi^eqce; fitsed^ ii. ^ i » ^oUfliedi asd from what 

. ,<P^ufes^ ii^ 2724 Suhjefted in Scotland to $mUar re>» 

X .volutions^, ii* 2^6, 

Jula Rfgih an appeal lay from tp the hi^ court of Par« 

. liament^ ii. (20. 

^uUc cpuncf )| in Germany, n. 275. 

^uthorifyyQtlgm of, ir. 207. 

^varia, dift^ion between that of a frugal, and that ^ 
a luxurious, age, iy« ^52* 

r 

' B. 

Balanci pf trade, nature of, iv. 107. 
Baldfuhp count of Flanders, by inftituting fairtf andmar* 
)LetS| profpotes the trade of that country, ii. 373. 

BMrfin^f 
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MoAtuiSf Irifliy or knights of < Ulfier, inftltitted hf Kitig 
James I. iv. 38. 

Bmrnmis iii fqmrste countres, amount of^ n^ 86. 

Barons f greater and lefler 4iftinguiihed» H. 194- fhe 
gMattr fummoiied to parliament Ibf paiticohr letten 
from the king, ii. 196. The lefler confider their 

' aCtendancie ar parliament c» a bmrdehy n. 197. 

Barons^ Englifty weakened by' tbetr anlmofities, vL 146* 
Extort. ftequent concefflons Irom the court, ii; 1481 
Tkeir ootidti& materially, difierent from that of the 
hafons.of France, di. 1 50*. t' They defeat Ricbird Ih 
in battle, ii. 171^' . .i^a 

Bmksy ' origin and utility of^ iy/ifZ. 

Bmk of England, when erected, iv; 113. 

Bsihtj Thoroas-a, promoted- tb the fee of Canterbury, 
»• 47. . His ambition, ii. 48^' 

Benefices y what Whites fo called, u t33« 

Benejit of ckrgy^ what, and hdweftabliflied, ii. 131* " 

BenewUmeiSy'wh^ty i. 367/ ^Always confidered'as a free 
gift except in three lingular inilances» ii. 410. D^mtied 

- and atel«Aedf6r ev«r by ah ja^of parTiannent, ii. 412 

Sill of Rights, afcertains the boundaries df the preroga* 
tive of the crown, iii. 451. , AbOliflies the difpeniing 
power of the king, iii. 4$%, Declares the national 

'. council Co £ave theToIe riglit of impofing taxes, fecnret 
liberty of fpeech to the members of parliametit, 
iii. 453. Declares the keeping a (landing army 
Without confent of parliam'tint to be illegal, iii. 461. 

Bills for a new ]aw» how conduced, ii. 25^. 

Birib, foundation of the authority derived from', iv. 091, 
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£^e!^i, origin of the ofiiqe of, i. 141^ Primitive iijtva^ 
tion, i. 144. 146I In feudal times ^ere invefted 
with civil as well as ecclefiaflical jurifdi£)tion, ii« 34^ 

black Priiice» his gallantjry and delicacy of fientimcQtf 
ii. 162. 

Boc^land and Foc-land^ defcribed aad diftinguiflieil^ 

Boxings peculiar to the Engli(hi i. 17. Its laws derived 
from thofe of chivalr/y i. iiy* 

Boroughs^ did not fend reprefentatives to the Witteoage- 
motes of the Anglo-Saxons, the idea of, how fuggefted, 
ii. aoo. When firft incorporated, ii. 20a. When re- 
prcfented in parliament, ii. 204, 206. For Scotland, 
when, ii. 208. An hundred and twenty of, under 
Edward I. fend two delegates each, ii. 220. Repre- 
fentatives of, how eleded, ii. 240. Twelve in Waka 
received the privilege of reprefentation from Henry 
VIII. who at the fame time gives the fame right to as 
many counties in England, it. 395. Twenty-four 
Taifed,- and feven reftored, under queen Elizabeth, lb. 
Siaiteeri niade, and ten renewed by Edward VL. ; ten 
made, and two renewed by Mary, ib. James I. ere* 
ated fix and- reftored eight,- ib. The deputies 
from, when' tiliitM into onehoufe with the knights of 
fliires, ii. 222. Small towns erected into,' for the pur* 
pofe of incfeafing the influence of the crown, ii. 394. 

Borjholder^ who, I. 172. 

Brehonst deputies of the heads of Septs among the Irifli, 
iv. 9. Their mode bf adminiftering juftice, iv. 16. - 

Britain^ its fituation.whea fiirft fubdued^bythe'Romans^ 
i. 13. The Romai» goveraiqent of,.i. 13.' Duke of, 

: his office, t. 30. i Count ;9f, i)riia;*ib.. Deferted by 
ifaeRomans^ i. jpt. •Dibftn>tia)Cobfeiiydhe«s'i^^^ 

- • . * event, 
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tveiif i iv* 3 ?• improvetficnt of,'urwier Ae Roma^ 
' government, i. 23- Advantages derived from its in- 

fularifituation, li. 471. Manner in which the infutar 
' fituatioii of, dontribnted to^the freedom df its ednftitu- 

tion, ill. 120. In what manner the golitical fyftem 
''' of, was affcaid by the ftatii of religious opinions aftcf 

the Reformation, iii. 126^ 
Tritons, thcancicntj prdgrefs in tarte and litcratuitf tinder^ 

the Romans, i. 24* Redatfdd to ferv?tude by the S«t 

ons, i. 66. Not extirpated, i. 67- ^ 
Butler to the Iting, nature and importslnce of his office^ 

the Anglo-Saxon government* 
Burgefes, chingcs in the ftate of the nation that led' X0 

the introdudion of, into parliamant, ii/i99« 

C. 

Qmm law formed into a fydem, ii. 137* 

CanuUf king, his conquefts and wife qoimMI» i* ^^S* 

Carlis, ceorls, fburUs^ naiaea of thf wdwt Englidi 

peafantiy, i. 135. 
C^4f1Urs, the charader of the, iii« 997* 
Olibac/^ impolied uppn the iiecular cteiff of Eag^ 
. land) ii* 139. 

CenUnarius^ or huadreder, the oflSce of, t. i77« 
Chancellor^ origin of the office of» i. 245* 
Chaneerft court of^ origin of, tu 115. . 

Cburtet I. Oifputes between him and die pailuU 

nent, iii. 178. Gives bit aflcnt to the PeHiim 4 

tiighUvCu 189. Bnqgs a bodj of foreign mercenarica 
' into the kingdomt ill. I9S« Levies the du^ of tonnag* 

.ttd pMttdi^iwitboat oonfatt of parliamnti iii^ mo. 

Impri- 
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Iinprifon^d Sit John Elliot, Mr. Sel(I^» . HmW 
Valeniine, leading jnembcrs^qf th^ Hoi^fe of Cord* 
n^onsg Jii* 203. Endeavours to corrupt the patrknie 
party, and gains over Sir Ilipnlat Wentworlhy iiU aoi$. 
Enforces the levying of fhtp-moo^y, iij^ 306. Intjo-'^ 
duces, innovations in theforrv^srpf reUgiouaworOilp, aud . 

' tne governnoent of the church, iit. 215* Annihilates 
the liberty of the prefs, iii. ai$« Endeavours to efta* 
blifli epifcopacy in Scotland, iii. 217. Isoppofed hf 
the Soleoui League and Covenant, iii. 218. View of 
his reign, from the meeting of the Long Parliatneot* ta 
thecommencement of the civil war, iti. 22^. Gives ht9 
ailenttotheattainderof his minifter Strafford, iia» 243* 
inters the Houfe. of Commons with aa armed force, 
to feize feme of the members, iii. 270. Confequences 

. of this ra(h and arbitrary proceedings iii, 273. Viev - 
of the reign of, from the commencement of the civtt 
war, to his death, iii« 280. Throws himfelf upon tha 
protedioQ of the Scottifii ;irmy, iii, 304. Is diigrace* • 
fully delivered up by them to the Engliih parliament 
Hi 305. Endeavours to derive advantage from 
balancing the dtflerent parties, iii. 307. Is feifed bjr 
the army, iii: 307. His trial and death, iii. 311. Hie 
pnblic cbai^Aer, iii. 312. Huoie's apology for the 
copduft of, examined, iiu 315. 

Ctsrhs II. UHWiflMreakd Roman Catholie, iit. 142* Kia "^ 
reftoratton, iii. 372. Difpenfes with the penalties of 
the aA of otiiformity, iii. 389, iii. 391. Concludes a 
difgraceful tieaty with Louis XIV. of France, Jii. 390U 
Variousplots during his reign, iii* 392. Caufesof thedif- 
• putesand difturbtuices that difgraced his reign, in. 379. 
His partiality to the Romilh religion, iiL sSi* Oppo&s 
. / . , . - the 
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Ae bill for excluding his brother from the fucceffion Co 
Ac throne, iii. 401 . Attacks die privileges of London 
and other corporations, iii. 403. His death, iil. 4io« 
His character, iii. 375. 410. 

Charles of Anjou, a liberal patron of the fine arts, ii. 368* 

Cbtmcery^ court of, rife of the, ii. 340. Inftituted to 
corred injuftice, and fupply the defefts of other tribu* 
nals, ii. 343. Various opinions whether it be a court 
«f equity, ii, 352.^ Has gradually di veiled itfelf of its 
•riginal charaScr, ii. 357. How diftiilguiflied from 
other courts of law, ii. 359. Its mode of examining 
proofs, ib. Takes evidence by commiffion, ii. 360. 
Enforces the exprefs fulfilment of contrads, ii. 361. 
Interprets fecurities for monies lent, ib. Enforces a 
truft, ib. 

Chorterf Greati granted to the barons by King John, iu 
59. Claufes in, For the prOtediion of the inhabitants 
of towns and boroughs, ii. 63. 

Charter^ Great, of Liberty, ii. 59. Begun and repeated 
under fix dii&rent monarchs, ii. 74. ' 

Charter of the foreft, granted by Henry IH. ii. 66. 

Chemtfiryj modern fcienceof, origin of,* iv. 164, 

Chiyairjn, a confequence of duelling, i. 1 13. Its fpeflacles 
firft exhibited in France, 1.115. Produced the noblefl 
<ielicacy of fentiment, i. 119. 

Chivalry ^ the age of, difUnguifhed by romantic love and 
•gallantry, i. 119. . 

Chrtfiian religion, falutary ef&fts of on the morals of 
nations, iv. 231. ^ 

Chrijlianltyy regulations attending the ellablifliment of, in 
the Roman Empire, s^nd the modern kingdoms of 
Europe, 1.^40.' , . • 

' Chriftianitf^ 
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Chnjidrnty, cftablMhmentof, in Britain under the Roman 
dominioni i. 159. And in the early government of 
the Anglo-Saxons, i. 161. 

Churchy the, gathered ftrength from the dirmemberment . 
of the Roman empire, i. 149. Increafe of, in wealth 
and power, i. 344. Celibacy of its officers, i. 346. 
Afltimed the cognizance of judicial bufinefs, i. 347. 
Excommunicated refiraflory members, i. 347. Severe 
difcipline of the ancient, i. 3s <• Framed to t!Sc6i 
men's prefent interefts, i* 3Sr. 

Church of England^ devoted to the fupport of the crown, 
iii. 138* 

ChurUSf a denomination of a clafs of the peafantry, under 
the Saxon government, u 135. Their ftation and rank 
in life defcribed, i. 312. 

Circulating and permanent ftock of manufadurers and 
merchants, iv. 11 8. 

Civil Law, circumftances which prevented it from being 
fo much incorporated in the fy ftem of Englilh jurifpru- 
dence, as that of other European countries, ii. 316. 
Taught by and adopted by tlie clergy and univerfities, 
in oppofition to the municipal or common law, ii. 
Excellence and alterations of, ii. 321. 

Civil Lijl fettled upon William' and Mary, iii. 469. 

Civilization and opulence, efFeSs of on the morals of a 
people, iv. 174. 

Clergy^ Chriftian, endeavour to reprefs the injuftice arifing 
from feudal anarchy, ii. 117. 

Clergy, among the Saxons fettled in Britain, i. 139. AC'* 
quire influence in fecular aflairs, i. 141. Accumulate 
great profforty by legacies bequeathed to the church, 
i. 143. Retain their literature amidft the grofleft bar- 
barifm, i. 149. Claim a tenth from the alms of the 

Vol. IV, cc beggar, 
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beggar, and the hire of the proftitate, i. 1 50. Combine 
in their own defence^ i. 153. Their merits admitted, 
ii. 136. Acquire an almoft unlimited afcendenc3r over 
the laity, i. 149. Obtain an exempfion from fecular 
jurifdiSion, iu 137.353. Caufes which contributed to 
diminifh their influence, and the revival of letters, ii* 
427. The progrefsofartsand luxury, ii. 429. Thcfpirit 
of liberty, ii.431. 

Clocks^ the art of making, derived from Italy, ii. 369. 

Coegite^ arbitrary exaflions formerly levied in Ireland, 
iv. 15. 

Coinage of Money ^ regulated by the Wittenagcmotcs, i. 216. 

Commerce^ confined by the ancients to the coafts of the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas, ii. 364. Engrofied in the 
northern parts of Europe, by towns fituated on the 
Baltic ; and in the fouthern, by the Italians,' ii. 366. 
Rapid progrefs of in England, by the woollen trade, 
, ii. 379. By improvements in agriculture, ii. 383; And 
navigation, ii. 387. Encouraged and facilitated by the 
nature of a free government, ii. 389. 

Commfrcey manufactures, and arts, how promoted in 
modern Europe, and particularly in England, ii. 364. 
Changes in the political flate of England from the 
advancement of, iii. loi. View of the advancement 
of, fincc the reign of William III. and the tendency 
of this advancement tp difFufe a fpirit of liberty and 
independence, iv. ro2. EfFefls of, on the morals of a 
people, iv. 174. 
. Commercial fiompanieSy exclufive advantages and difad- 
vantages ariling from, iv. 105. 

Commercial Countries^ what circomftances contribute to 
.the diffufion of a fpirit of liberty in, iv. 116. 

Commercial 
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Cmnmrctal Spstst, unfavourable influence oiv frtendlhipi 

and the intimate relations of human life, iv. 255. 
Commons f in parliament, acquire a feparatc houfe, ii, 2I7» 
Houfe of, its privileges, ii. 227. . Poffefles the exclufive 
right of bringing in money-bills, iv. 72. See Houfe t^ 
Commons* 
Common Latu- of England y little indebted to Roman jurif« 

prudence, and why, ii. 316. 
Common Pleas, eftablifhment of the court of, ii. 27 1» 
Compurgators explained, i. 333. 

Conquajlory the title given to William I. meaning of, ii. 9^ 
Confervdtors of the Peace, origin and employment of> ii^ 

285. 
Conflable, one of the king's principal fervants in the 

Anglo-Saxon government, i. 243. 
Conjiable, high, origin of the office of, i. 294. 
Conjiabhy petty, origin of the oflBce of, i. 293, 
Cpnftantine the Great, transfers the feat of government 
from Rome to Conflantinople^ i. 29. Divides Britain 
into five provinces, i. 30. 
Conflitution^ Engl ifti, after the Norman conqueft, ii. I2* 
The outlines of, not very different even at this day, 
from what it was under William the Conqueror, ii. 
103. State of, from the acceflion of £dward I. to that 
of Henry VII. 345. See England. 
Confiitution of England^ as fettled in the reign of \yilliam 

III. iv. 69. 
Conjlitutim of Ireland, iv. 5^. 
C$rn^ exported from Britain, when under the dominion of 

the Romans, i. 23. 
Coroner, appointment of, and for what purpofc, ii. 306. 
The greateft part of bufincfs of the office of, fuperfeded 
c c 2 by 
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by the infliftition of a Grand Jury, ii. 310. Undergoes 
a (imilar change in Scotland, ii. 312. , 

Cortes ^ot national council of Spain, when introdbced, ii.213. 

Cojhering, a cuftom among the Old Irifli, explained, iv. 14. 

Count of the Saxon Shore ^ i. 30, 

Courage^ definition of, iv. 176. The virtue of paftural 
and agricultural nations, \v. 183. Great alterations 
produced with refpeCl to this virtue, by the improve- 
ment of commerce and manufadlures, iv. 184. 

Courage^ has declined in Europe in proportion to the ad- 
vancement of manufafiures and commerce, iv. i88.' 
Of mercenaries maintained by difcipline, iv. 189. 

Cour ie Roy^ what, ii. 125. Alterations in the form and 
ftation of, ii. 274. 

Courts of JuJlUey fupreme, of England, advantages from 
their having jurifdidion over the whole kingdom, iL 
278. 

Courts of Juflice^ ordinary, after the Norman conqueft, 
ii. 105. Alterations in the ftate of, in the reign of 
Edward I. ii. 264. 

Court Baron, and Leel^ diftinguiflied, i. 336. Ecclefiaffic, 
explained, i. 343. Diocefan, how coiiftituted, ibid. 
Of chancery, its inflitution, ii. 115. Of king's-bench^ 
common-pleas, and exchequer, when and by whom 
eftabliihed, ii. 272. 

Court of Requejlsy origin and abolition of, ii. 1x7. 

Cromwell, Oliver, the commencement of his political 
career, iii. 299. Is taxed widi cowardice by Denzit 
Hollis, iii. 300. Means by which he raifcd himfelf to 
fupreme power, iii. 330. His military and political 
talents, iii* 300. His ftratagem to exclude the leading 
Prelbytcrians from the army, iii: 301. Turns the 
meiobers of the Houfe of Commons out of doors, iii« 
339* His' fruitlefs endeavour to reftore in lus own 

perfoA 
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perfon the dignity and office of king, fii« 351. Hi* 
death and eharadler, Ui. 359: Hit fanaticifm and 
hypocrify, iii. 361. His vigour and public fpirit, iii. 
36a. His great abilities, iii. 363. His deficiency in 
elocution, iii. 364. His propenlky to farcaftic mirth, 

lit. 3*5' 

Cromwell J Richard, depofed from the office of Vrotedor^ 
iii. 371. 

Crown, circumftances vhich contributed to the exultation 
of the, in the reign of Henry VI I. ii. 391. Growing 
influence of the, lince the revolution, in confequencc 
of the increafeof the revenue, and the efiablifliment of 
a permanent national debt, iv. 79. See Ififlumce of the 
Crown. 

CrufadeSf commencement and confequenees of the, ii. 36. 

Curfew^ its inftitution, ii, 27. 

Cvjloms^ their origin, ii. 97. Not to be levied without 
confent of the parliament, Ii. 99. 

Danes f invade England, i. 256. Are defeated by Alfred, 
i. 261. Maffiicre of, by the £ngli(h, i. 274* Confe* 
guences of the invaiion of England by, i. 276. 

Dean, rural, his office, i. 177. 

Decimal arrangement, how and why adopted, i. 174. 

Dermoid king of Leinftcr, affifted by the EngKfh, ii. 52. 

Defmond^ earl of, raifes a rebellion in Ireland againft 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 30. 

Difference between the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
government, ii. 89. 

Dijpenjing power of the King, what, ii. 405. Origin 
and abufe of, iii. 420. Finally aboli(hed by the Bill 
•f Rights^ iii. 452, 

Difentert 
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Difenters^ perfeciition of, in the reign of Charles lUUu 
83. Aft of Toleration in favour of, iii. 475 . 

Divlfion of the executive and judiciary powers, i. 338, 

Divifion of labour contributes to the improvement of a^rts 
and manufadures, iv. 141. When carried to an 
excefllive minutenefs, narrows the mind of the workmen* 
iv. 145, 

Dramatic Poetry y fiate of in ancient and modem times, 

iv. 335- 
f)ruidf chiaff, his power (imilar to that of the Pope in 

the middle ages, i. 158. 
Drunkennefs^ the yice of uncivilized nations, iv: 206. 

Pernicious confequences of, among the lower orders of 

the community, iv. 209. Not peculiar to cold countries, 

iv. 211. Has become lefs prevalent inEngland, iv. 212. 
Duellings its origin, nature, and effeds, i. in. What 

has continued t^e pn^fiice of, it\ the prefent ^ate of 

fociety, iv. 1 87* 
Dunfiany the faint of that name, his exceffive power, u 

346. 

E. 

EarU office, of, held during the king's pleafure, in the 

reign of Alfred, i. 296. 
EaJl'India Company, why the monopoly of the, beftill 

fupported by govcrnn^ient, iv. 107, 
Eafl'Indian Trade, thccourfe of, chaqged by the difcor 

very of the paiTage by the Cape of Good Hop^, ii. 377. 
Ecclefiaftical Commiffion, Courjt ot declared illegal by th^ 

Bill of Rights, iii. 464, 
Ecclefiaftical Courts, origin of, i. 347. Separation of 

from the temporal, ii, 127. Encroachments of, on the 

temporal counts, ii. 129. Interpofe with refped to 

* 'tit&«St 
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tithes, ii. 119. Acquire an exclufive jurifdidion 

relative to tefiaments, and marriage, ii. 130, 131. 
£cclejia/lical Government2iScAed by the civil policy of the 

Roman empire, i. 146. 
Ecclejiajlical Polity, the decennial arrangement in the 

Chriftian church derived from the Mofaic inftitations, 

i. 174. 

Edmundy king, killed by a robber, i. e88. 

Edward the Confcffor, an ufurper, if. 4. Educated in 
the court of Normandy, ii. 5. Connexion between 
the Englifti and Normans, in his reign, il. 6. Names 
the duke of Normandy his fucceffor, ib. 

Edward \, enlarges the powers of the crown, ii. 158, 

Edivard II. depofed by parliament, ii. 159. 

Edward III. his great ability and fuccefs, ii. x6o. Con- 
firms the great charters of liberty, ii. 162. Relieves 
his fubje£ls from the apprehenfions of a Frepch 
government, ii. 164. 

Edward VL created thirteen boroughs, and relloredyten 
to the right offending members to parliament, ii* 395. 
He corrects, notwithftanding tl\e fliortnefs of his reign, 
abufes introduced by his father, ii. 444. 

^iert, king, his abilities and addrefs, i. 179. Unites 
the Saxon heptarchy into one kingdom, i. 79. 

EleSors of the Germanic empire, the number of, how 
rendered permanent, i. 248. 

EleSors of Members of Parliament, in Scotland muft 
hold their lands of the Crown, TH. 76. Qualifications of 
in England, ftated and examined, ii. 254. 

EUzabethy queen, created twenty- four and reftorfed feven 
boroughs to the rightof reprefentation, 11. 395. Splendor 
of her reign, ii. 446. Her princely charadier and 
demeanour, ii. 447. Her deference to the authority of 
parliament, Ii. 448. Punftually repays her creditors, 

ibid. 
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^ ibid. Aflerts tb« Rc^al Prerogative, ii, 449. Court 
of high commiflion for trying religious opinions infti- 
tuted in her reign, ii. 445, Exercifes the difpenfing 
power of the crown, under great limitations^ ii. 459- 
Prohibits prophcfyings, ii. 460* Her mode of rai6qg 
snoneyi when menaced by a Spanifli invafion, not (imllar 
to the (hip-money under Charles I. ii. 461. Apology 
for her interfering with the debates of parliament, and 
imprifoning its members, ii. 464. Her government 
improperly compared to that of Turkey by Mr. Hume, 
ii. 466 . Profperous clofc of her reign, iv. ^4. View 
of the Englifli conftitution in her reign, ii. 447. 
pngland^ languageof . ^ftcr the eftablilhrnent of the Saxons, 
i' 63. Jufifprudence of, how fuperior to that of 
n^nce and other nations on the continent, ii. 313* 
Circumfbnccs that contributed to the rife and im? 
. provement of the woollen manufatiure of, ii. 379, 
Advantages derived by, from her infujar fituation^ and 
the number of hfit ihjps and fcamen, ii. 387. Principal 
events of the hiftory of, from the reign of Egbert to the 
IJorman cooqueft, i. 256* General view of the govern* 
ment of, from the time of Edward VII. to the acceflioQ 
of the houfe of Stu^rt^ ii. 444. View of the govern^ 
ment of, in the reigns of Charles II. and James IL 
iii. 372. phanges in the political ftatp of, fr^un tb^ 
acceflion of the houfe of Stuart, iii. 97. From the 
advancement of commerce and manufa<£lures, iii, loi. 
Plan of government i:ftabli(hed iq, by Oliver Cvoni- 
well and his party, iii. 43. 
JSngllJk Conflituiiont outlines of the, 9fi fettled at the 

Revolution in 1688, iii. 438. iv* 69* 
l^ntmbt when and for what reafon inlrodi^ced, iv* 131* 
ffit Poetry^ the genius of, favoured by the manners of 
that rude period which precedes the cultivation of the 

common 
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common arts of life, iv. 300. St^tc of, among die 

Greeks, RomanB. modem Italians and French, iv« 

328. State of, in England, iv. 333. 
Mpifcopacj^ forced upon the Scots, by Charles I L iii. 385* 

Re-eftabliflied in Eogland after the reftoration» 
Equity^ how difiingui(hed from M£t lajpr, ii. 354* 
E/cheatSy in feudal tenures, what, i. 308. 
Eihelberi. his laws defined with corredneis the oatureof 

crimes, i. 82* 
Ethelred^ though a weak prince, deceives hb enemica by 

a pecuniary offer, i. %j^ Maflacres the Oanea, ib« 
Ethics, origin of the fcience of, iv. 165. 
Exchequer, court of, when, and by whom eftabliibod 

ii. 27a. ^ 

Executive government rendered fabordinate to the Iqgi£- 

Jjitivc, iv. 7. 



F, 



Fairfax, General, bis charader, iii, 298* 

/4irm#rj of the revenue, rapg^ity. oft Moder the Roman 
government, i. 2o. 

feudal Syjlem, peculiar to the modem ftates of Europe, i. 
103. The progrefs of, in England, after the Norman 
conqueft, ii. 14. Its completion, ii. 17. Controverfy 
concerning the eftablilhment of, ii. 2o. When intro* 
duced into England, ii. 20. How and when firft in* 
troduced into Scotland, iii. 24. 

Feudal and allodial efiates, how diftingniflied, 131. Con- 
ditions upon which they were held, i, 131. 

Field 9f March, aiTemblies held there in France, fimilar 
to the Wittcnagemote of the Anglo-Saxons, i. ao6. 

FieU 
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FieU Conventicles, the frequenters of, punlflied with 

■ death, in the reign of Charles 11. iii. 385. 

Ftne of alienation, i, 308. 

Fine arts J gradual advancement of, and their influence 

upon upon government, iv. 311, 
Firfl fruits, the impofition of, how occafioned, i. 155. 
Free^bourgf explanation of term, 1. 172. 
Free cities, caufes and confequencc of the eftabliftiment 

of, in Germany, ii. 212. In Flanders, ii. 213. In 

Italy, ii. 214. 
Frte Conftitution of England, favourable to the pro- 
motion of commerce and manufafturcs, iv. 102. 
"Fok'land, what eflates \o denominated, i. 133. 
Foreign trade, encouraged by Elizabeth and James I. 

iv. 105. 
Forejls^ regulations relative to, in the Charter of the 

Foreft, ii. 66. 72. 
Fortefcue, Sir John, his opinion of the nature of .£ng- 

lifti conftitution quoted in oppofition to Hume, ii.475. 
Fortitude, definition of, iv. 176. The infant period of 

fociety moft favourable to, i>^ i8r. Not prevalent in 

opulent and poliflied nations, iv.» 185. 
fttrfding-fyjlem, origin of the, iii. i(.8l, 

G. 

(7a//aff/ry, its origin and eflfedts, i, 119. 
Gaohdelivery, when and why appointed j^ ii. 283. 
General Affembly of the church of S.cotland, iii. 70. 
Generofity, definition af, iv. 234. The fpirit of mercan- 
rile countries not favourable to the growth of, iv. ^ 
Gent^o Code of Laws quoted, i. 195. 
Geometry, origin of, iv. 165. 

Germans^ 
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GirmanSf anclenf, defcribed, i. 39. Their employment, 
manners, political regulations^ and perfonal qualities, 
1.40, 41. Account of them by Tacitus, the Roman 
hlftorian, 1. 42. 51. Their general chara61er, their 
fimplicity, and unpolilhcd habits, \. 44. 51. Their 
military talents, common intereft, and virtues of hof- 
pitality, i. 46, 52. 55. Addidled to hard drinking, 
indolence, and games of hazard, 1. 56. 

Godwin^ earl of Eflex, formidable to Edward the Con- 
feffor, ii, 3. 

G£/5>^/ preached in England by St. Auguftine, 1. 164. 

Government^ commercial, what, i. 4. Progrcfs of the 
fcience of, iv. 266. Ultimately derived from two 
great principles, Aw/Acn/y, iv. 287, and utility^ iv. 287, 

Grand Juries y for what purpofc originally, inftituted, 
11.310. Produdlive of the highcft advantage to the 
people, ii. 311, The benefit ariG'ng to fociety from 
their interpofition, diametrically oppofite to that which 
was originally intended, ii. 312. No fimilar inflitu* 
tion now exiding in Europe, ii. 313. 

Grand Jujllciaryy or prcfidcnt of the Aula-regis bis 
office, ii. ill. The office of, aboHflicd, ii. 27*. 

Great Charter of Liberty, fee Charter, 

Great officers of the crown, enumeration of, ii. I07. 

Gregory the Great, extends his authority over the Britifli 
clergy^ i. 164. 



H. 



Hampden^ his patriotic oppofition to the payment of fliip- 
money, iii. 210. 216. Confequences of his death, iii. 
292. His charafler, ib. 

flanfeatic league, its origin and operations, ii. 203. 212. 

Harold^ 
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EmrMf his cxtcnfivc property and great ambition, u. j-r 
He is out-vittcd at the Nonnan court by a ftratagem, 
11.7. Obtains poffcflion of the government, ii. 8. U 
overthrown at the battle of Haftings, ib. His party 
only, and not the Englilh in general, conquered, ii. la- 

Harrington^ hisfcheme of government, iii. 287* 

Head-borough^ origin of the office of, i. 172. 

Hengijij the Saxon chief, leads the Saxon auxiliaries ioto 
Britain, i. 62. Deceives and fubdues bis employers^ 
i. 63. 

Henr'^ I. fcizes the vacant throne, ii. 38. Reftoiationof 
the common law demanded of him by the barons, ii. 39. 
Is threatened with an invafion by his brother, ii. 40. 
Grants fomc mitigation of the mod oppreflive of the 
feudal incidents, ii. 41. Invades Normandy, and car* 
ries the duke captive to England, ii. 43. His cha- 
r^Berand merits, ii. 44. 

Hifiry II. mounts the throne in the midft of leveral an- 
fpicious circum fiances, ii. 46. His difappointment 
and mortification, ii 47. Ailifts Dennot, king of 
Leinfler, ji. 52. Grants a charter to the barons, ii. 54* 
Melancholy circumilances which crowded the end of 
his reign, ii. 54. 

Hinry III. only nine years old at his father's death, ti, 
65. The earl of Pembroke becomes regent during his 
minority, ii. Renews the great charter in favour <rf* 
liberty, ii. 66. 

Henry IV. derived from parliament his right to the 
crown, ii. 173. His great ability and popularity, ii. 
176, His policy and valour, ii. 177. 

Henry V. his military talents and virtues, ii. 178. Re- 
inflates the crown in all its former authority and fplen- 
dor, 11. 178. 

Hinrj 
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Htnry VI. his long minorily and want of atUity ittel 

his reign with difafiers, ii. 178. 
Htnry VIL grcatlj extends the influence of the crown, 
ii. 391. Unites the interefisof the rival hou(es of 
York and Lancafter, ii. 396. His perfonal chara6bpr9 
ii. 398. His policy, ii. 399. His avarice, ii. 401* 
Afliimes the power of difpeniing with the law, iu 405. 
His expedients for raifing money, ii. 410. Levies be- 
nevolences, ib. bat has never reoourfe to knns, it. 41 f. 
Adopts the exaAion by purveyance, ib. Abufes his 
^ro^tiveby public profecutions, for the puipofe of 
exaAing money, 11. 42X The conftitution, how 
afied^d by the meafures of his reign, ii. 423. 
Henry VIII. raifes twelve counties and twelve Welfli 
boroughs to the right of (ending members of parlia- 
ment, ii« 395. AfFe6b to oontroul both parties in the « 
Teformation, ii. 237. Dcmolilhes monafterics, iL 438- 
Becomes die head of the church of England, ib. In 
all his meafures he Ihelters himfelf under the fandion 
of parliament, ii. 441. 
Henryy Dr. his hiftory quoted, i. 22. 
Heptarchy^ the, or various kingdoms formed by difieneoC 
chiefs of the Saxon invaders, i. 77. Combine s^inft 
the Britons, i. 78. Dignity of leader of, an objed of 
ambition, ib. United into one kingdom by Egfxft^ 
i. 79. 
Hfretoch, among the Anglo-Saxons, the chief military 

officer of a (hire, i. 178. 295. 
Hides ofLandy what, 1. 129. 
7//*rflrrAi>i of thcTartars, Celtics and modem Europeans, 

analogous, i. 157. 
High Commiffion^ court of, for whjtf purpo& this cc- 

clefiafiical 
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clcfialtical tribunal was inflituted, ii. 455. Aboliflied 

by parliament. Hi. 257. 
High ConJabU, the office and duties of, explained* i. 294^ 
Hifiorjoi England, natural divifion of, i. i. Of the 

court of chancery, ii. 340. 
Herje^raclng^ origin of the fondnefs of the EnglUh 

for, ii. 70. 

H9ufe of Commons^ formed by the union of the knights 
of (hires and deputies from boroughs, ii. zai. Dif- 
ferent from the third ejlaie in other Eurrpean king- 
doms» iL 225. Has the fole power of bringing in 
money bills, ii. 227. Origin of this privilege, ii. 230. 
Primitive manner of eleCtiog the members of, ii. 240. 
When it began to take part in l^iilation, ii. 258. Why 
incapable of judiciary power, ii. 233. Its right of im- 
peachment, how founded, ii.237. Competent to deter- 
mine all qucftions concerning us own members, ii. 239. 
Chufes its fpeaker or prefident, ii. 255. Receives no 
petition concerning public money but from the 
Crown, ii. 262. Deputies from fmall towns introduced 
into* by various princes, fbrthepurpofeofincreaCngthe 
influence of the Crown, ii. 394. Spirited oppolition of, 
to the claims of Charles I. iii. 196. The prefbyterlan 
members of, excluded by the leaders of the army, iii. 
31 1. A junto of votes for the trial of king Charles I. 
iir. 311. See ParHamtnt, 

Hugh Capet ^ the manner of his obtaining the French 
crown, ii. 20. 

Hume^ examined and corrected, ii. 248. His opinions of 
queen Elizabeth's reign refuted, ii. 457. 459. 

Humour, definition of, iv. 352. The Englifc particularly 
difiinguiOied for, iv. 370. The modem dramatic pro- 
du^Uonsof the Engii£h deficient in, iv. 373. 

Hundreds^. 
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Hundreds^ the denomination of, whence, k 177. Varia- 
tions in the ftate of, in confequencc of the change of 
allodial into feudal property, i. 299. 

Huntings a favourite exercifc of our anccflcrs, ii. 66. Re- 
gulations relative thereto in the Charter of the Forcft, 

Hydages explained, ii. 95, 

J. I. 

James I. of Scotland, endeavours to weaken the nobility, 
and is murdered, iii. 58. 

James III. of Scotland, endeavours to dcprefs the noblca 
by excluding them from his councils, 359. Is flain 
by the rebel barons, at Bannockburn, iii. 6o« 

y^w/x IV. of Scotland, his charadter, iii. 61. Is flain 
Jn Flowden field, iii. 62. 

James V. of Scotland, unites in the clergy, in oppofition 
to the nobles, 362. 

James VI. of Scotland, introduces fcveral political 
changes in Scotland, iii. 75. 

James I. of England, difputesbetween him and the Par- 
liament, iii. 151. Created fix and reftored eight 
boroughs to the right of fending reprefentatives to par- 
liament, i. 395. Aflerts the divine indefeafible right* 
of kings,, iii. 153. Fortunately dcftitute of the talents 
for fubvertirig the conftitution, iii. 159. Favours the 
Roman catholics, iii. L63. Attempts to over-rule the 
eleSions of the commons, raifes money by his own 
authority, iii. 166. 

James II. arbitrary meafures of, iii. 414. Degrades 
himfelf by becoming the penfioner of France, iii. 415. 

ApproVes 
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' ApptoVes of the cruel proceedings of the infamom 
judge }eflferys, iii.4t8. Aflfumes the difpenfing power in 
fevour of popery, lii. 4.1 o# Profccutes feven biihops for 
petitioning againft his illegal proclamation, Hi. 43r^ 
Flics to France on the invafion of England bythe Prince 
ofOrange,iii*433* His charafter, iii. 434. Is declared 
by the Convention Parliaments to have abdicated and 
forfeited the crown, iii« 445. 

Jews^ how they became the principal trader^ in Europcy 
iv. 244. 

Impeaihmentf the right of, belongs exclufively to the Houfe 
of Commonsi^ ii« 237. 

Imperial Chamber of Germany, how and by whom con- 
ftituted, ii 275. 

Imperial Procurator^ his office, i2o. 

Ina^ laws of, i. 82. . 

Incidents^ feudal, i. 305. Of non-cntry, i. 306. Of 
relief, ii. 41. Of wardftiip, i- 306. Of marriage, i. 
307. Of aids and benevolence, ib. Of efcheat, i. 308. 
Of fines and alienation, lb* 

Independents^ religious and political fyftem of the. iii. 131. 
138. The authors of the execution of Charles I. 

IndiSment before a Grand Jury, ii. 310. 

•Influence of the Crown f how extended in the reign of 
Henry VIL by the progrefs of the Reformation, iL 
437* How extended in the reign of Henry VII. ii. 
391. By the improvements of the manufaAures and 
the increafe of the Royal borQughsi ii. 391. By various 
occurrences which preceded his acceffion to the throne, 
ii. 396. By his perfonal charaQer, ii. 398. By the 
abolition of cnttils, ii. 402. By the extenfion of the 
Royal proclamation, ii. 408. Its elevation at the death 
<rf Henry VIII. ii. 441. Sec Crown. 

Inland 
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Inland 9XiA Ouilandf the diftin6tion of, i. 13O; 

Inns of Court and of Chancery, their origin, 11. 326. The 
common and municipal law taught in them, ii. 326. 
The number of the former, four; of the latter, ten, 
ii. 328* Fafhionable feminaries of education in the 
reign of Edward IV. ii. 328. Their declenfion, its 
caufes, ii. 335. 

Injuijl, trial by, introduced into the Courts of the feu- 
dal baronies, i. 328. , 

Injiitution of ti things, hundreds^ and counties^ i. 170. 

Interejly exorbitant rate of, in the provinces of the Roman 
empire, i. 2i, 

InveftitufE to church livings, claimed by the pope in all 
the countries of Europe, ii. 140. 

yohny king, afcends the throne, ii. 55, Surrenders his 
kingdom to the pope, ii. 57. Yields to the requifition 
of the barons, ii. 58. Raifes an army to punifh them, 
\u 64. Dies, and leaves the crown to a minor, ii. 65. 
His conceffions in favour of liberty, obtained by the 
Great Charter, ii. 58. 

Joujis, afpecies of private tournaments^ i. 113* 

Ireland, flate of, before its conqued by the English, ii. 17, 
Invaded by the Englifh in the reign of Henry I. ii. 52. 
iv. 7. Review of the government of, iv. i. Sove* 
reignty of, granted to Henry II. by a Papal Bull, iv. %n 
The inhabitants of, diftinguifhed into thofe within, and 
thofc without the pale, iv. 7. Ruled by 'a governor 
fent by the Englifti king, iv. 4. Learning flouriflies 
there in the 7th century, iv. 7. EfFefts of the Religious 
Reformation introduced into, by Henry V^III. iv, 25. 
Tribunals modelled upon the Englilhplan introduced 
into, by James I. iv. 33. Settlement of landed pro* 
pcrty in, by Commiflioners in the reign of James I. iv.. 
D d 35. And 
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35. And beneficial confequences thence arifiog, i v. 38* 
Linen-manufadhire introduced into, iv. ^« State of 
parties in, in the reign of Charles I. iv. 40. Reduc- 
tion of by Cromwellf iv. 4S. Caufes that retarded 
the advancement of» after the Revolution of 1688, iv. 
49* The Engliih parliament decrees that an appeal 
IhaR lie from the tribunals of» to the Houle of Lords 
in England, iv. 59. Through the fpirited^exertions of 
her volunteer corps becomes an independent kingdom, 
connedied by a feudal union with Great Briuin« iv.66. 

Jrijh natives, confequences of their long-continued con- 

. tells with the £ngU(h invaders, iv. 7. Divided into 
feds or tribes, i v. 9. Remarks on the diaraCter of the, 
iv. 51. 

Irj/h ParUament. See ParUanuni^ Irifh. 

jfudges of the Circuits y for what purpofes appointed, ii. 
a82. 

yudgmeni by his Peers fccured to every Engllfhman by 
the great Charter of Liberty, ii. 61 • 

yudicial Combats ^ origin of, i. II2. 

Juries, or jurymen, their origin, i. 187. Their office, 
i. 328. See Petty Juries and Grand Jury. 

Jurifprudence, fyftem of, introduced into the provinces 
of the Roman empire, i. 17. 

Jurif prudence, Roman fyftem of, advantages that may 
be derived from it, li. 238. 

Jury, trial by, introduced into the courts of feudal ba- 
ronies, i. 328. 331. Not peculiar to England, but 
common in other feudal governments, i. 330. 

Jurymen^ number erf", varies in different countries, i. 331; 

Jujlice, definition of, iv. 235. The virtue of, improved by 
the advancement of arts, manufaaures, and commerce, 

iv. 236. 
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$v. 236. Little attended to among rude and barbarous 

nations, iv. 239. Temptations to violate it in diftant 

provinces, m 26r. 
Juflices of thi Peofe^ when created in England^ ii. 286^ 

In Scotland, ii. 287. 
Jufiice^ Courts of- See Caurts ofjuflice. 
Juftiniatiy the £mperor> panders of, ii. 3211 



K. 

Keeper of the King^s confcience, who, i. 244. 

Kingly Power J a view of, from £dward I. to Henry Vlt. 
ii. 146. Why Icfs rapid in England than France, ii. 
148. Deviations in the lineal fucceflion to the crown 
more frequent in the one than the other, 11. 151. For- 
feiture of Normandy by the former, and its acceflion 
to the latter, ii. 154. Different fituation of the two 
countries, ii. 155. Increafed by the addrefs of Edward 
I. ii. 158. Declines under the reign of Edward II. 
ij. 159. Is fupported and augmented by Hemy IV. 
and Henry V, languiflies under Henry VI. and finally 
triumphs in confequence of the conteft between the two 
houfes of York and Lancafter, 11. 173, &c. Why the 
progrefs of, much flower in Scotland than Ireland, 
iii. 32. 

King's Advocate <f Scotland^ for what purpofe appointed, 
ii. 306. 

King's Bench Courts when and by whom eftabliflied, ii. 
272. - - 

Knight Errant^ his manners and purfuits, 1. 125. 

Knights (jf Shires^ caufcs that led to the introdudtion of, 

into parliament, ii. 182. 197. When firft introduced 

to parliament, ii. 182. 199* Originally cleftcd only 

D d 2 by 
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by the immediate vaffaU of the crown, U. 244. Right 
of elefting them afterwards extended to the rear 
vaffals, ii. 244. 248. According to an aft paffed in the 
reign of Henry VL to^be chofen by freeholders poffeff- 
ing tenements of, 40s. yearly rent, ii. 254. 
Knox^ John^ introduces the Genevan naodcl of chyrch 
government into Scotland, iii. 67* 

t. 

Labouring People in Britain ^ enviable fituation of, iv. 116* 
Lama^ Grand, his authority analagous to Chat of the 

Pope of Rome, i. 158. 
Landed Property ^ how acquired by the Saxons, i. 74.- 
LaWy progrefs of the fcicncc of, iv. 266. Divifion of 

into public and private^ iv. 285. 
Legijlaiion, the power of, when alTumed by the Houfe of 

Commons, ii. 258- 
Liberty^ fpiritof, by what circumllance's diffufed in com- 
mercial countries, iv. 1 14. 
Limn ManufaSurey its origin, ii. 372. Early eftablifhment 

of in Britain, i. 23. When introduced into Ireland, 

iv. 38, 
Literature of the ancient Britons, i. 24. 
Literature and Knowledge^ how far the diffufion of, is 

promoted by the advancement of commerce and 

manufaflurcs, iv. 138. 
Livery^ an arbitrary exadion formerly levied in Ireland, 

iv. 15. ^ 

Loans y cxaSed from tHeir fubjefls by the ancients kings 

of England, ii. 4.14. 
Long Parliament f leading vieiJV's of the, iii- 233. Pafies a 

bill of attainder againft the Earl of Strafford, iii. 235. 

Declares 
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Declares the impofition of (hip-moftey by the king, to 
be contrary to the fiindamental laws of the kihgdom; 
Hi. 246. Declares it&lf permanent till a redrefs of 
grievances be obtained, iii. 249. Excludes the bifhops 
from a feat in the Houfe of Lords, iii. 272. Their 
views in reforming the government examined, iii. 276. 
F^ifs the /elf 'denying ordinance, excluding the members 
from all civil and military offices, iii. 302. Overawed 
by the military council, iii. 306. 308. Turned out by 
Oliver Cromwell, ib. 

Lards of the Articles^ prepared bills laid before the Scottifh 
parliament, iii. 44, Alterations in the appointment 
of, iii. 82. 

Love fuppofes a ftate of refinement not compatible with 
extreme barbarifm or luxury^ i. 119. 

Lurdane or Lord-anne^ a term of reproach given to the 
Danilh mercenaries of king Edgar, i. 271. 

JLytf, the giving of, why fo generally rcfenjed, i. 1 13. 

M, 

Malcolm n. of Scotland, inquiry whether the feudal 
tenures were introduced in Scotland in his reign, iii. 24. 

ManufaElure's of the ancient Britons, i. 23. 

ManufaHures^ linen and woollen, their origin in England, 
ii. 380. The faccefs of, produces improvement in 
agriculture, ii. 383; Advancemcntof,in England in con- 
fcquence of the freedom acquired by the peafantry, and 
the foundation of towns, L 316. See Commerce. 

Mariner 5 Compafsy difcovery of the, advantageous to 
commerce, ii. 376. 

Marriagey why conftituted a facrament, ii. 132, On 
what account regulated by certain degrees of confan- 

guinity. 
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guinity, ii. .33. Thcfcdegrces extended ^Y^^^'^ 
for the purpofe of raifing contributions upon the la.^. 
ii. ,j4. Luxury and diffipation unfevourablc to. 

iv. M5. 
Martial Law, origin of, ii. 4^- 
Jt/.ry, queen, created ten, and renewed the privileges of 

Jo boroughs, ii. 395- Her (hort reign, intolerant 

principles, and packed parbament, u. 445- 
Afcry, queen of Scots, effefts of the piqgtefs of the 

Reformation in her reign, iii. 65. 
Majiicre of the Proteftants by the Popifti Infuigents m 

Ireland, iv. 44* .. 

Mayors of the Palace in France, who, i. 040. n. "l- »73- 

Meal Tub Plot, iii. 398. 

Mechanical Powers, what led to the difcovery of the, 

Member^iof Parliament, liberty of fpcei* fecurcd to by 

the Bill of Rights, iii. 453- 

Mercantile Companies, ads of injuftice and rapacity 
likely to. be committed by their fervants, and the gover- 
nors of their diftant poffeffions, 4. a6o. 

Mercantile Interejt, great influence of the. in Britain, 
IV. 136. 

Mercantile Profeffion, why confidetcd as conneaed with 
knavery and injufticc in countries where trade is m a 
low ftate, iv, 242. 

Mercantile Profit, different fourccs of, iv. 1 18. 

Mercenary Armies, have been employed in all coromerctal 
countries, iv. 1 88. Danger arifing from them, iv. M9. 
Confequences arifing from the introduction of, iii- 113- 
Why the efFcas of this meafurc did. not produce the 
iamc cflfea in England as on the continent, iii. ^»9- 

MirchaniSx 
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Merchants jihit profeffion of, defpifed by rude and militarf 
nations, iv. 241. 

iWlr/n/fr^r/, origin of the fciencc of, iv. 167. 

Micklemot, See IVitttnagemote. 

Miniflers of the Crown, refponlible for the maUadminif- 
(ration of government, iv. 73. Their continuance in 
' office, under the controul of parliamtnt, iv. 74. 

Military Profejjion, low eftimation of, in Britain^ iv. 197. 

Military Spirit j decay of in commercial nations, iv. z88. 
In Britain, iv. 197. 

Miltony chara<9erof his political writings, iii. 285. 

Mobs, Englifli, why eafily quelled by the foldicry,iv. 198. 

Monachifm^ origin of, i. 144. 

Monarchy, feudal, explained, i. 3. 

Monafteries, governed by abbots, i. 146. Aboliflied in 
England by Henry VIII. ii. 428. 

Moore, Roger, planner of the grand Iri(h rebellion, iv. 45, 

Moors, confequences of their expuifion from Spain, ii. 386. 

Morals of a People, eiFe£ls of commerce and manufadiures, 
and of opulence and civilization upon. Hie, iv* 174- 
With rtfpeft to courage and fortitude, iv. 176. With 
rcfpcft to fobriety and temperance, iv. 201. With 
refped to the intercourfc of the fcxes, iv. 214* With 
rcfpedl to juftice and gencrofity, iv. 235. 

Morton, his fork or crutch, 11. 413. 

N. 

National Debt, how it contributes to the increafe of the 

influence of the crown, iv. 87. 
Nations in a ftate of baibarifm and migration, manners of, 

1.40. 

natural^ 
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Natural Hlfloryf origin of the fcience of, iv. 164. 
Natural PhiUfophy^yNhy lately more cultivated, in France 

and other parts of Europe, 'than in Britain, iv. 170. 
Naval Militia of England^ i\, 388. 
Negative^ the king's, not to be interpofed upon bills, till 

they have paiTed both houfes of parliament, ii. 259. 

Foundation of this maxim of the Britilh conftitution, 

ii. 260. 
N^tberland^y caufes that contributed to, the rife of com^ 

mercc and manufadures there, ii. 372. The beft 

manufaduters forced by Philip IL of Spain^ to leav^ 

their country, ii. 378. 
Nifi'Prius^ commiflion of, utility of, ii. 284, "Nofimila]^ 

inflitution in Scotland, ii. 287. 



O, 



Oats' Pht, iii. 394. 
Offa^ his laws, 55. 
O'Neale, John^ laifes a rebellion in Ireland, agauift 

Queen Elizabeth, iv. 29. 
Offices, Great, of the King's houfeholds, origin s^nd 

nature of, i. 240* 
Officers of State f in Germany, ufurp the right of cle<3ing 

the Emperor, i. 248. 
Oui'land and InJand, the eftates of the Saxon fettlers ii\ 

Britain divided into, i. 130. 
Oyer and Terminer^ explained, ii. 282. 

p. 

Packing the houfe of commons, firfl: inftance of, ii. 169. 
PandeSs of Jujlinian^ when difcovered, ii. 321, Whe- 
ther 
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ther the rapid cultivation of the civil law in tlic 
twelfth century was owing to that event, ii. ja^,. 

Papal Power^ origin of, i. 152, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

Pans Curia ^ i. 328, 

Parliament y when the national council was firft fo called^ 
ii. 85. After the Norman conqueft, compofed of all the 
immediate vafTals of the crown, ii. 86. Power of^ 
under William I. little inferior Xck that of Wittenage- 
motesj ii. 88. Under the Anglo-Norman governmentt 
concurred in the making of public (latutes, ii. 91. and 
in regulating the diftribution of juftice, ii. 92. Im-r 
pofed taxes, ii. 83. Impeac:.ed the minifters of Rich* 
ard XL ii. 167. Hi (lory of, from^ the reign of Edward 
J. to th?it of Henry VII. ii. 182. Introduction of 
reprefentatiyes from counties and boroughs into, ii. i82« 
799. This alteration produced in a gradual manner 
ii. 215. Divifionof, into twohoufes, and the peculiar 
privilegesacquiredby each,ii. 217. Extreme fervility of, 
to Henry VIII. ii. 441. Modes of procedure in, with 
refpedt to bills and laws, ii. 256. Power of convening be- 
longsto the king, ii. 416. Difputes between the, and the 
Icing, in the reigns of James Land Charles I. iii. 149* 
Rcfifts with calmnefs and fteadinefs the tyrannical mea- 
furcs of James \. iii. 175. Oppofition to the claims of 
Charles I. iii. 188. The duration of, limited by the 
Triennial Bill to three years, iii. 466. Alteration in 
the method of conducing the bufincfs of, in confe- 
qucnce of the iacrcafed influence of the crown, iv. 99. 
Sec Long Parliament , and Houje of Commons, 

Parliament^ Irifli, when firft convened, iv. 5. Compofed 
of two houfcs, as in England, ib. PoflelTed at a very 
early period an independent authority, iv. 6. Re- 

ftrained 
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flraincd in the reign of queen Mary, from deliberating 
on ^any law without having firft obtained the roj'a! ap- 
probaiioaof it, iv. 24. Meafurcs'of Henry VIII. and 
other kings of England, to fecurc the dependence of, iv. 
22. Renounces the papal jurifdidion, iv. 27. Declares 
againft Charles I. iv. 40. Though fubordinatc to the 
EngliQi parliament, in many refpefts, prefcrvcd its in- 
dependence in the article of taxation, iv. 61. Duration 
of, limited to eight years, iv- 63. Renders itfelf inde- 
pendent of the Englifh parliament, iv. 6^' 

Parliament f Scottifli, caufes and date of the infroduflion 
of reprefentatives from counties and boroughs into the, 
ii. ,208. Of whom originally compofed, iii. 34. 
When deputies from the royal bosoughs were intro- 
duced into, iii, 35. When knights of the (hires intro- 
duced into, iii, 40. Never divided, Ijke that of Eng- 
land, into two houfes, iii. 42. Effeft of the union of, in 
one houfe, iii. 43. The Lords of the Articles prepared 
bills laid before it, iii. 44. Enafted laws of their own 
authority, without allowing a negative to the king. Hi. 
40. Exercifcd the exclufive privilege of impoling taxes, 
iii. 50. Qualification for elefting the reprefentatives of 

^ counties and boroughs, to the, iii. 75, Orders of which 
it was compofed after the union of the crowns of Scot- 
land and England, iii. 81. 

Parliamentary Army^ during the civil war, of whom 
chiefly compofed, iii. 295. 

Pnriiesy flate of, at the commencement of the war be- 
tween Charles I. and the parliament, iii. 288. 295. 

Patriarchy origin of the ecclefiaftical office of, 1. 148, 

Patronage of the Roman church, the fourcc of its power, 

ii» 140. 
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«. 140. EftablUfaed by Grq[ory VII. and much dif- 

puted, ii. 041. 
Peace and war, anciently the power of declaring, poffeffcd 

by the WiCCenagemote, ii. 91. Became under the 

Anglo-Norman government the prerogative of the 

crown, ii. 91. 
Feajantry^ ftate of, after the conqueft of Britain, by the 

Saxons, i. 135. Changes produced in the condition of» 

in the latter part of Anglo-Saxon govenunent, i. 312. 

Improvements in arts and manufadures, in coofe* 

quetice of the freedom acquired by, i. 316. 
Peers f the houfe of, pofTefs fupreme judiciary power, ii. 

y^y Every bill afFeding their own rights, origi- 
. nates with thcmfelvcs, ii. 239. 
Peerage^ the dignity and privilege of, hereditary without 

regard to property, ii. S52. 
Perjtcutton of the diflbnters in Charles II. reign, iii. 

383- s 

Petitkn of Right J declaring the effential parts of the 
Conftitution, by the third parliament of Charles I.' 
iii. 187. 

Petitionifig the King, the right of, lecured to the people by 
the Bill of Rights, iii. 464. 

Petty Juries, their nature, ii. 288, Hiftory of their ori- 
gin, formation, and powers, ii. 289, &c. Obtain in 
all the courts of Weftminfter, ii. 293. Why not in 
parliamant, ii. 294. No traces of, among the nations 
of antiquity, ii/ 295. Excluded from the courts of 
France, and the civil tribunals of Scotland, and why, 
ii. 296, 7. Ecclefiaftic courts of England not carried 
on by juries, ii. 299. Adrtiitted in the criminal law 

of 
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of Scotland, and on what account, ii. 300. "Why re, 
tained in fo much purity in England, iu 301. 

pAi7/> lit of Spain, accelerates, by hie cruelty, the difFufion 
of commerce, manufadkures, and the arts, ii. 378, 

Pbihfophyj has unveiled the myftcries of government, iv. 

305- 
Pbjfics, the firft bwpch of philofophy cultivated, 

iv. 163, 

Pleas, Commm, court of, when, and by whom cftablilhed 
ii. 272* 

Poetry J Epic. See Epic Poetry. 

Poetry^ Dramatic. See Dramatic Poetry. 

p^lITax^ oppreflive, levied on the Britons by thcRo- 
mans, i. 20. 

Potygamyf ciFedls, of, iv. 2^32. 

Pope^ fuccefsful ftrugglcs of the, to obtain the nomi- 
nation to vacant benefices, ahd biflioprics, ii. 140* 
Contefts of, with the fccular princes relative to the 
right of inveftitures, ii. 142. Forces king John to 
refign his kingdom as a feudatory to the Holy See, ii. 
143. Loft his authority in countries moft diftant from 
-Rome, ii. 433. Where trade and mauufadures made 
moftprogrcfs, ii. 434. When notions of liberty were 
moft eafily extended, ii. 435. 

Popijh Plot, the, iii. 894. 

Porteus Roil, in Scotch law, what, ii. 312 

Poyning's LcnOj for extending the ftatutcs of England to 
Ireland, iv. 22. 53. 

Prerogative of the Crown^ when and how the power of 
declaring pcaceandwarbecamea,ii. 89. Stc Injluepce . 

' e^/*^ Gro%vn^ and Kingiy Power. 

Prejbyterians^ religious and political fyftcm of the, lix. 

130. 138. 
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130.138. Majority of, in the Long Parliament. Per- 
fecution of the, in Scotland, in the reigns of Charles 
II. and James IL iii. 385. 

Prefentmeni to Grand Juries^ what, ii. 310. 

Primogeniture J how applied by the owners of landed pro- 

. perty under the feudal fyftem, ii. 191. 

Privy Council^ its inditution, ii. 112. Its members the 
fame as in the aula regis ^ ii. ii3» 

ProcereSj who fo called under the Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ment,!. 364. 

Procurator f imperial, nature of hisoi&ce, i. I0. 

Property^ ftate of, after the fettlemcnt of the Saxons in 
Britain, i. 127. 

Prophefying ^xoYixhittd under the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
ii. 460. 

ProteSor^ t!ie office of, beftowed on Oliver- Cromwell, 

iii. 343- 
ProteSorate^ or the military defpotifm of Oliver Crom- 
well, view of the, iii. 321. 

Proteftantifm, the cftablifhment of, in Ireland, caufes 
feveral infurreflions of the Papifts in defence of their 
religions, iv. 29. 

Proviforsj ftatute of, ii, 407. 

Public Revenue, two great branches into which it is di- 
vided, iv. 83. Caufes of the augmentation of, fince 
the Revolution, iv. 88. The difpofal of, regulated by 
Parliament, iii. 467. 

Purgation, oath of, i. 332. • 

Puritans, who fo denominated, nii, 289. 

Purveyance, nature of that fpecies of exadlion, ii. 415. 

Pym, his death and charaftcr, ii. 393. 
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R. 



Rani and Orders of Society'under the Anglo-Saxon gd^ 
vemment, account of, Vfe. Thanes or Soldiers, i. 134* 
Pcafants, 1. 135. The Clergy, i. 139. 
Rebellion^ Grand, and maflacre of the Proteftants in 

Ireland, iv. 44. 
Records of the Dtcifions of Judges ^ for what purpofe firft 

kept, in feudal ftates, i. 341. 
Reformation of Religion^ the caufes of, ii. 427. Efieds of 
' upon the influence of the crown, ii. 437- Circum- 
ftances attending the introduQioii of, into ScoHznd^ 
ill- 68. 
Religion^ origin of the fciencc of, iv. I. 
Religious Opinions J how the political fyftem^of England 

afFeSedby the ftate of, iir. 126. 
Relief, incident of, in feudal tenures, i. 306. 
Republican Government, for what countries heft adapted, 

ill. 325. 
Requejls, court of, origin and abolition of, ii. ii/* 

Chamber of, in France, ii. 1 18. 
Refloration of Charles II. confcquenccs of the, iii. 372. 
Revenue of the Crown^ whence principally derived under 
William 1. and his fucccfTors, ii. 94. Independent of 
the people, ib. Augmented by fcutages, hydagcs, 
taillages, and cuftoms, ii. 95. 
Revolution Settlement of the Englifti government, iii. 438. 
Revolution of 1688, political confcquenccs of the, iv. 69. 
Important advantages to England and Europe derived 
from the, iii. 483. 
Richard II. aims at arbitrary power, ii. 166. Is defeated 
by the barons, and his minifters impeached and puniflicd. 

ii. 167. 
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ii. 167. Divides parliament into two houfes, and 
obtains ^ majority, ii. 168. Packs the Houfeof Com- 
mons, ii. 169. Caufes his uncle, the Duke of Gloucef- 
ter, to be murdered, ii. 168. Is lulled into (ccurUf, 
ii. 170. Subfcribcs an inftrumcnt of refignation, and 
is folcmnly depofed by the fijfFrages of both Houfes, 
• ii. 171. 

Rdberty eldeft fon of William the Conqueror, fupplanted 
by his brothers, ii. 33. Succeeds, however, to the 
duchy of Normandy, ii. 34. ColleSs an army and 
invades England, ib. Engages in the crufades, and 
mortga^s his duchy, ii. 36. Makes war on He^ry f . 
ii. 43. Lofes his dominions and liberty, ib. Re- 
mains twenty-eight years, and dies a prifoner in 
England, ib. 

Romtin Empire^ divifidn of the, rendered permanent by 

"* Conftantine,i. 29. Downfall of, i. 7. Plan of government 

in the conquered provinces of the, i. 10. Opprefllons 

by its provincial governors, i. 11. Regular diftribution 

of juftice in the provinces of, i. 16. Bad efFcds of the 

. military defpotifm eftabliflied in the, i. 25. 

Robefpierre, in fome refpeds refeinbling Oliver Crom- 
well, iii. 369. 

Romans introduce their own fyflem of jurifprudence into 
the countries conquered by them, i, 17. 

Rome^ manner in which her conquefts contributed to the 
civilization of the world, i. 12. 

Romijh Religion^ character of the, iii. 134. Adapted to 
increafc the power of the clergy and the crown, iii. 136. 
Favoured by the four firft Britifh kings of the houfe of 
Stuart, iii. 154* 

Runnymedey the Great Charter of, ii. 59. 

Rujfel^ Lordy trial and execution of, iii. 405. 

Ryehoufe-Phty iii. 404. 

Savages, 
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S. 



Savages J poflfefs more fortitude than courage, 1.48. 
Saxon Auxiliaries^ their intrigues^ treachery, and fuccefii 
againft the Britons, i. 62, 66. Their advancement in 
the arts of peace and fociety, i. 69. Divided into 
Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, and fettled in various parts 
of Britain, i. 72. How they acquired property in land, 
i. 74. Fortify their towns, and cultivate the focial 
virtues, i. 75. Individuals among them accumulate 
influence, and form independent kingdoms, 1. 77. 
United into one kingdom under Egbert, i. 79. EiFedls 
of this revolution on civilization, i. 8i. Their con- 
verfion to chriftianity, i. 64. Rated according to the 
extent of their lands, i. 223. 
Saxon Shore f Count of the, 20. 

Saxons f character and manners of the, 1. 39. Charaftcr 
of the, i. 58. Their early acquaintance with navigation, 
i. 59. * See Anglo-Saxons. 
Schools J expediency of edablifhing, for the inilru£lion cf 

the lower ranks in commercial countries, iv. 160. 
Science^ progrefs of, relative to law and government iv. 

266. 
Scotland^ reviewofthegoycrnmentof,iii.9. Confequences 
of its never having been fubdu^d by the arms of Rome, 
iii. 10. State of the governments of, to the reign of 
Malcolm IL iii. 15. Of the government of, from 
the reign of Malcolm II. to the union of its crown 
with that of England, iii. 22. Introdudion of feudal 
tenures into, iii. 23. Parliament of, ancient confti« 
tution of, iii. 24. See Parliament y Scotti/b^ Unfuc- 
cefsful attempt of the kings of Scotland to deftroy the 

exgrbitufltc 
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exoirbitant power of the arifiocracy, lii. 58. Circuih- 
• Itances attending the reformation of religion in, iii. 65. 
Review of the government of, from the union of the 
Scottilh and Englifh crowns, to that of the two king^ 
domsy iii. 73. Political changes introduced by Jamed 
VI. iii. 75. 

SatSy efFe£ls of the unioq of the Scottilh and EngUfli 
crowns on their charader, manners and improve- 
ments in arts and literature, iii. 84. Caufes of the 
general diiFufion of learning among, iii. 881. Traits 
of their national chara£ler, iii. 94. 

Scottifk Barcns^ memorable anfwer of> to king Robert 
Bruce, when he queftioned them by what title they held 
their eftates, iii. 58. 

Scottijh Borot^ghSf court or parliament of the« what gave rife 
tothisinllitution, iii. 36. Convention of, what, iii. 38. 
Government of, iii. 77. 

Scottijh Parliament. See ParUamenty Scottijh. 

Scottyh fVritersy caufes of their deficiency in wit and 
humour, iii. 96. 

Scutage explained, ii. 95. The right of exafiing limited 
by the Great Charter of Liberties, ii. 6i. 

Seeds of the firitiih confiitution not found in the woods 
of Germany^ i. 6o. 

Seneca^ the philofopher, lends the Britons 322^9161. i. 21. 

Septu the native Irifti divided into, iv. 9. The heads of^ 
refponfible for the conduct of their foUpwers, iv. 17. 
Mode in which lands were held and divided among 
them, iv. j^. 

Sexual Intercourfcy ftate of, in early and rude nations, iv. 

214. How influenced by the advancement of the 

ufeful arts» the extenfion of property, and the progrefs 

of civil government, iv. 219. How ajBTefled by the 

E e high 
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high eultl virion of the elegant arts and the intrdduftion 
of immoderate opulence, iv. 2ig. 

Sheriff, office of, why inftituted, i. 498. 
Ship 'Money, nature of this cxadlion, iii. 206. The pay- 
ment of refiftcd by Hampden, iii. 2io. 

Shires, theiir derivation, i. 170. 

Sidney, Algernon, trial and execution of, iii. 405. Enquiry 
whether he was a penfioner of France, iii. 407. 

Smithy Sir Thomas, his opinion oppofed to that of Hume^ 
ii 482. 

Sovereign, (late of the, among the Anglo-Saxons, 1. 230. 
Originally denominated heretoch, or duke, and after- 
wards king, i. 231. Commanded the forces in battle^ 
i. 233. Suppreffed tumults, i. 234. Prefided in the 
national aflemblies, ib. Afiumed the executive part 
of government, i. 235. His various prerogatives, 
how accumulated, i. 236. His revenues, whence, i. 
237. Management of his houfchold, i. 240. Officers 
, of, their rcfpedlive duties and departments, i. 240. 

Spiritual Courts, See Ecclejiafiical Courts, . 

Star-Chamber, its origin and inftitution, ii. 114. Mor* 
parriculars of, ii, 419. Employed by Charles I. as a 
tool for the execution of his tyrannical meafures, iii. 
253. Abolifbcd by parliament, iii. 257. 

State of Property under the fettlcment of the Saxons ift 
Britain, i. 127. 

Stephen, grandfon to William I. affumes the government, 
ii. 45. Purchafcd the crown byconceffions tothe barons, 
ib. Yields the reverfion of the crown to Henry, th# 
fon of Matilda, ii. 46. 

Stock, circulating and permanent, of traders and roanu- 
fadurers, iv. 118. 

Strajord, 
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Strafford^ Earl of^ his apoftacy from the caufe of &ee^<* 

doin> \\\. 235. A bill of attainder pafled againft, iii. 

o.£^. Examination of the principal evidence againft 

hira, iii. 237. 
Sweyn^ kinjg of Denmark, invades England, and revenges 

with much feverity the mafiacre of bis countrymen* 

1.275. 
Subinfeudation^ a term in feu<hl law» explained, ii. 190. 



T. 



Tacitus J his defcription of the manners of the ancient 

Germans, i. 43. 
Taillages explained, ii. 95. ^^ 
Tanijiry, a mode of fucceffion eftabliihed among the Old 

Irifh, iv. 12. This mode of holding lands in Ireland, 

abolKhed, iv. 36. 
Taxation^ the prerogative of parliament, 11. 93. iii. 452. 

Originates in the Houfe of Commons, ii. 227. 
Taxes ^ impofcd by the Romans, i. 19. Modeof collefling 

them, i. 20. Almoft unknown among the Anglo- 
Saxons, i. 239. 
Tenures^ feudal, how occafioned, i. 131. Of eftates changed 

from allodial to feudal, 1. 299. 
Thanes^ whence that appellation, and to whom it belonged, 

V 134- 
Thanes^ Le/ftr^ i. 15. 

Theft and Rapine ^ not deemed difgraceful amon^rude 

nations, iv. 239. 
Tiriy an important article of exportation froni ancient 

Britain, i. 23. 

Tirom^ 
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Tirone, raifes a formidabk rebellion in Ireland againft 
QueQ) Elixabeth, iv. 31. Flies to the continent, and 
' his efiates are forfeited, iv.. 37. 

Toleration y A3 of, paffed in the reign of William III. 
iii. 475- 

ToUration^ Religious^ exemplary inftance of» bj the 
Pagan Anglo-Saxons, i. 163. 

Tories J maintained the principles of Authority and Right 

. Divine, iv. 297. Modern^ begin to adopt the principlq 
of utility, iv. 305. 

Tournaments^ origin of, i. 113. Firft introduced into 
England, in the reign of Stephen, i. iij* 

Trade y Foreign^ of the Britons, ftate of, i. 23. Extent of 
the Englifli, before the Norman conqueft, i/321. Sec 
Commerce. 

Tythesy claimed by the (0fergy as due to them by Divine 
appointmcRt, i. 150. 

TythingSy defcribed, i. 170. 180. 184. Members of, rc- 
fponfible for the condud of one another, reafons why 
they were fo, i. 189. Converted into baronies, i. igl* 
The praQice of making whole villages and communities 
accountable for the condu<9of individuals belonging to 
it, prevailed among the Jews, Scottifli Highlanders^ 
Hindoos, &c. i. 193. 



V. 



Vajalage^ feudal, in Europe, its origin, i. 105. Dc- 
fcribed, i. 302. Variations in the ftate of, in confe- 
quence of the change of allodial into feudal property, 

i- 29c. ' * 

Vajfuh, 
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Vaffals^ changes id the ftate of, in the latter part of the 

Anglo-Saxon government, i. 302. Conditions on 

which they held their fiefs, i. 305. 
Vajfah of the Crown ^ fix hundred in number under William 

the Conqueror, ii. 86. 182. 
View of feveral reigns prior to Edward L ii. 3. ^ 
Villeins diftinguiflied from Vaffals, i, 131, 
Voltigerrij elected Duke of Britain* i. 37. Calls the 

Saxons into his country, i. 38. 
Voltaire, erroneous opinions of, relative to the pradice of 

duelling, i. ii8. 



W. 



fVurdJkipj in feudal tenures, i. 306. 

fVentworhy Sir Thomas^ view of his governorlhip of 
Ireland, iv: 38. Plants an Englifli colony in 
Connaught, iv. 39. See Strafford^ Earl of. 

fVhigs maintain, the power of magiftrates is founded 
upon the principle of utility, and the confent of the 
governed, iv. 298. Their principles have been gaining 
ground fincc the Revolution of 1688, iv. y>4,. Dif- 
tinElion between the Old and New^ iv. 307. 

fVilliam the Con^uerort invades England, ii. 8. I^crowncd 
at Weftminfler, ii. 9. His coronation-oath, and mode- 
ration, ii. 9. His clemency and impartiality, li. 12. 
His reign full of inquietude, ii. 23. Caufe of the 
general averfion to many of his laws, ii. 25. Inftitutes 
the curfew, ii- 27. Claims the feudal incidents, ii. 28. 
Offends the clergy by his exaftions, ii. 29. His rigour 
and rapacity, li. 30. Did not extirpatcthe Anglo-Saxon 
nobility, as is alTcrted by fome authors, ii. 31. The 
- • ' rigorous 
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rigoTOUs meafures imputed to him, generally eaufed bjr 
great provocations, ii. 32. 

/fUliam RufuSt fuccceds to the throne, li. 23. Is at- 
tacked by his elder brother Robert, whofe party he 
fubdues, ii. 33. Invades Normandy, ii. 35. Is recon- 
ciled to his brother, and forms a treaty with him, 
which is guaranteed by the barons, ii. 36. Takes no 
part in the Crufadcs, ii. 38; His avarice and irreligion, 
ji. 38. Accidentally flain, ii. 38. 

ff^Ufom III. eleAed king of England, by the Convention 
Parliament, iii. 450. paflcs the Bill of Rights, iiu 
451. AfTents to the Triennial Bill for Umiring the du- . 
ration of parliament to three years, iii. 466. Is 
forced by parliament to difmifs his Dutch guards, iii. 
477. Endeavours to balance the two parties of \vhig5» 
and tories, iii. 478. Advantages derived to England 
and ]^urope,irom his exertions in the caMfe of liberty, 
iii. 483. His. chara(5Jcr, iii. 485. 

IFs/byj^ commercial laws of, adopted \^y th^ trading towns 
in the north of Europe, ii. 367. 

fFt/es, or fflfe Men, who, i. 209. 

tVitienagemote, what, and on what occafioos aflfembled, i. 
78.200. Ofwhomchieflycompofed,i.2oi. Itsconven^ 
tioQ defcribed, ib. Analogous to the cotemporary 
national affcmblics in other parts of Europe, i. 205. 
The various prerogatives it alTumed, i. 221. Qualifica- 
tionsofits members, i. 219. A remarkable one held 
by the kings of Mercia^ i. 218. it provided for the 
general defence, i. 222. The time of its meeting fpe- 
cifkd, ib. It arrogated the right of declaring peace 
and war, i. 223. It made laws, i. 224. It controlled the 
exercifc of the royal preroga.tive, i. 226. Took cogni- 
zance of the coinage, ib. Took cognixance ofthc affairs 
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of the church, t. 227. San£tioned the eftablifliment of 
monafteriesy lb. Calkjdthe king to account fortheabufec 
of his adminiftration, i. 228. No reprefentatives from 
towns in that aflembly^ i. 21 1. Conftituted itfelf into 
thefupremetribunal of the kingdom, i. 229. Interfered 
in the management of the revenues, i. 239. Right 
of fitting in, limited, and to whom, i. 360. Abandoned 
by the leffer barons, i. 363. On what occafion it* 
time of meeting changed from twice to three times « 
year, i. 370. Two kinds of, mentioned, i. 372. Op- 
pofite opinions of the whigs and tories refpeAing the 
conRituent members of the, i. 207. 

fFoad^ a plant ufed in dying, prohibifed by queen Eliza- 
beth, ii. 461. 

fVolfeyf Cardinal^ his abortive interference in the debates 
of parliament, ii. 439* 

fFooly ^nglijhy its fupcrlative quality, ii. 380* 

fVoolhn ManufaSureSy early eflablifhment of, in Britain, 
I. 23. Circumfiances that contributes to the rife and 
improvement of, in England, ii. 379. Deftroyed in 
the Netherlands by the barbarous policy of the king of 
Spain, ii. 386, 
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